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SEROI>OTUS, or as others, write 

T it Erod6tus, is- the mofl ancient of 

i the Greek Hiftorians, whofe Works 

' have reached our hands; and tho' in 

' fome parts of his Hiftoiy there ap- 

' pear fome Particulars which feem 

tt fabulous, which he relates on the Credit of others, 

Anil which he bimfelf acknowledges to te4\ia\a»» 

Vol. n. ■ B ■ -wA 




^' LivesoftheG^'ECiK^mjioriims. . 

Work in the Ifle of Samosj he returned to htt i\ 
own Country, expelled the Tyrant, and finding ; 
himfelf for that Reafon expofed to the Envy of ■ 
his Fellow-Citizens, went into Greece, - 

The principal Defign which he propoied in I 
his Hiftory, was, to write the Perjian Wars a- i 
gainft the Greeks^ from the Reign of Cyrus to i 
that o{ Xerxes y but he alfo extended it to the 
Hiftory of other Nations. Tho' his Hiftory ends 
with die Battle of Platea and Mytale^ it doth . 
not begin before the eighth Year of the Reign 
of Xerxes^ nor end till the Peioponnejian War, as 
he has obfer\'cd in feveral Places ; amongft others^ 
in his feventh Book, where he fays, that long 
after Xerxes returned to the Lacedamonians the 
Embafladors which had been fent to him to fervc ■ ■ 
as Reprifals for thofe which were killed at Sparta^ 
he ftirred up a War betwixt the Pelopormejians 
and the Athenians^ which he believed to hava 
been raifed by the Wrath of God; becaufe the 
Athenians killed the Embafladors which the La* ■ 
cedamtmians fent into JJia^ which happened jji 
the fecond Year of ^Peioponnejian War. H^ . 
touches on this again in his Ninth Book, where 
he fays, that in the War which Jong after broke 
out between the Athenians and Peloponneftans^ the s 
Lacedamonians ravaging the Athenian Territories^ 
fpared Decelaa\ which, Thucydides fays, hap-^ 
pened in the nineteenth Year of the Pelopon^ 
nejian War, and the laft Year of the Ninety* 
firft Olympiad. Yet Eufebius on the Eighty- 
third Olympiad obferves, that he that Year re- 
cited his Books at Athens^ in the Feftival of tiw 
Panathenaa. Others fay, that it was at Olympus 
in the Aflembly of the Olympic Games ; .both of 
^hich may be true : For Herodotus^ alter having 
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HERODOruS. s^ 

recited fome Parts of his Hiftory at the Olympic 
Games the firft Year of the Eighty-third Olym- 
piad, might come to Athens aiid recite them at 
the Panathenaa^ where it was much more proper 
than at the Olympic Games; becaufe Homer^s 
Verfes were recited there, and Crowns and Re- 
wards beftowed on thofe who fucceeded well. 
It is not known whether it was at Olympus or 
Athens^ that (as 'tis faid) Thucydides was fo 
touched with Emulatian, that he refolved to 
undertake the writing of a Hiftory, and en- 
deavour, to equal or excel Herodotus. Eufebius 
obferves in his Chronicle^ that it was in the 
fourth Year of the Eighty-third Olympiad, 
that Herodotus recited his Hiftory at Athens^ 
but it muft have been the third Year ; for in 
that fame Year he was fent, as we have already 
hinted, to Thurii* Pliny fay^, he compiled his 
Hiftory in the Year of the Foundation of Rome 
Three Hundred, which cannot be wholly true, 
fince he recited it at Athens four Years Dcfore, 
But* how will that agree with what we have 
alledged, that there are mentioned Events which 
happened in the fecond. and nineteenth Years of 
the Pehponnefian W», that is iixteen and twen<» 
five Years after f ■ 

This is yet not difficult to conceive, if we 
read what Lucian tells us of the great Addrefe 
■ which our Author made ufe of to raife a great 
Reputation over all Greece^, in a fmall time, and 
with Eafe. Herodotus^ fays he, having left Caria 
to go into Greece^ employed his Thou^ts in con- 
triving Methods, by which in a fmall time, 
without much Trouble, he might acquire a large 
ftock of Glory and Reputation for his Perfon 
and Works. He forefaw it would be 4 tedious 
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and fetiguin^ Tafk, to go to the refpeflive Pla- 
ces, and recite them to the Cmnthians^ Atheniansy 
Argives and Lacedtcmonians^ he imagined that he 
ought to find them all aflembled together $ it 
happened very luckily, that they were then all 
gomg to celebrate the Ofympian Games. He 
concluded this Time very proper for the Execu- 
tion of his Defign, and ^at he had met with 
the Opportunity which he was in queft of; for 
he flioiild now find a vafl Concourfe of the 
ifrincipal, and hkoA kie& People of adl Greece. 
<|f^«ij^earedthen f^ Ae^heabre^ not ib a^tere 
/JSpcdtator^ butih order to i^omm^nc^ -an A3or 
in the Olympieisj recitihg-his Hiftories andcharfn- 
iog the Auditory ; Whic^h occafioned the giving 
of the Names of the Nine Mttfis to his Books^ 
This rendted him more famous than eveii thofe 
who bore away the Prises in thtOfy^ic .Games. 
None were ignoratit of the Name of Heredotus^ 
iDor Was there a fmgle Pfexfon i^ Gi^eeae who had 
iidt either feen him at the Oljmpicksy or beard 
^lh<>fe (peak of him that came from ^nte. So 
^t in what Place ^foever be came, the Inha- 
Plants t>oiitted widi their Fin^r, faying. This 
is that Hermbtus who has written the Per/tan 
Wars in the Imc Dialed : Tl|is is he V^ho has 
:€ekbraled our Viftories. Thus the Harvefl 
whi<tfi he festped from his Hiftories, was the 
;ffceiving in one Aflembly the general Applaufe 
!i)i z& Greece i and the founding his Fame, not 
.^^ in one Place and by a fmgle Trumpet, but 
in all the Citicfs i>i Greece by as many Mouths 
as thtre had been Spectators in that AfTembly. 
This may help us to coniprehend, that Hero-- 
dHU^ did not recite the whole Nine Books of hi& 
Hiftoi/ xtk one cwtinued Series in the Obn^ic 
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Aflemblies, but only fome Parts cf them, and 
thofe Places which, concerned the Greets, fife 
did not then publifh the entire Body, but bnly 
fhewed fome Specim^h of this Work ; which he 
tnight ^terwanfe retoiidi and finifli, trhen at 
Thurii. But thefe two Paffages, which we have 
alledged, fhew, that he lived a long Time 
aifter. For, if the laft of theih is really his. 
Which there is no roofti 'to dbubt, it follows, that 
he did not put his laft Haftd to this Work: till 
after the Niiidteftth Ve^ of tbfe PH^mkefian 
War, th^ is the Jbiiith Year of the Nincty-firft 
Ofyn^iady Vfhkn he wite wkd about Serenty-two 
Years. ScaKger cbth^irtes nis Age, makihe hint to 
tiave iiVtd pirafdy theSpace of diirteen Olympiads^ 
that is. Fifty-two Ycdrs : For fo long Uval the 
-j^v^teft Mufe of Imia^ as fa^ cedk him \ and then 
roes tyn thus : He is tiife liioft antient Writer in 
Profe that is now exhlrrfv ^ Tftdfmy df the Gn- 
clan aiid BarbHrhn Antiquities \ ah Author nrrer 
tb b6 out of the Hands of die L^amdd^ nor to be 
touchbd t^ the H^-Iearried, the Pbb^dgoes and 
fte Apes of Leariiiiig. 

He divided his Work into Nine Books, and 

gve to each of them the Name of one of the 
ine Mufes : For 'tis much more probable, that 
he himfelf called th^ih by thofe Names, than 
that, as Lttdan iriiagiritis, bthek* P^om beftowed 
thofe Titles upon theih, moved thereto by the 
Efteem they had for them. This Cafe is dif- 
ferent froni thai bf Ae Threfc Orations and Nine 
Epififes of JEJcMmsi which are called by Ae 
Naiftcs^f ihe Thrie Gtiaas^ and the Nim Miifiti 
but they do not bear thofe Names in Aeir Ti- 
tfes. Several, finee Mer^doiu^ ih Imitation x>i 
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him, have given the Names of the Mufes to the 
Books of their Works. 

The Style of this Writer has been admired ty 
all acquainted with Antiquity. Cicero^ the Ben: 
Judge that can be alledged in this Cafe, fays in 
his oecond Book of the Orator j that Herodotus 
is fo eloquent that nothing pleafed him more ; 
and in his Brutus, that his Style is free from all 
HarjQinefsy and glides along like the Waters of a 
ftill River : And, to ihew his Efleem, he ufes 
the hi^eft Expr^on the Roman Language is 
capable o^ ftyling him The Father of Htftory\ 
•not becaufe he was the moft ancient, for befid^s 
.iotheris of lefs Fame, Helknicus of Mitylenej and 
Charon ofLamp/acus, were before him -, but judg- 
ing him the Prince of Hiftorians, he gave him the 
Title of Father, which the Romans ever ufed to 
denote a Perfon moft illuftrious and highly de- 
fending: of the Commonwealth.. ^uintiUanr who 
was an excellent Critick, gives the fame Judg- 
ment. As for Herodotus, fays he> befides the 
flowing Sweetneis of his Style, even the Diale<S): 
itfelf, which he ufes, has a certain Grace ; io 
thai it feems to contain, concealed Numbers, 
' Several have wrote Hiftory well, but no Man 
iloubts there are two Hiftorians preferable tO: all 
ihe reft: They have two difierent Qualities, 
^hicb deferve very near the fame Efteem. 
Thucydides is clofe, concife, and fometiipes 
even crouds himfelf ; Herodotus is fweet, natural 
and prolix. The firft is more proper for thofe 
whoie Paffions are quick; the fecond for thofe 
who are fedate : The one excels in Orations, 
the other in Narrations j the one has more Force, 
the other more Delicacy. If we appeal to tje 
Judgment of Hiftgriaos, Dion teDs us, that his 
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Difcourfe is grave and delicate ; Dionyjius of 
Halicarnaffus^ that he is the Model of the Ionic 
Dialed!:, as Thucydide$ is of the Attic. And 
defcending to Particulars concerning his Style, he 
thus defci*ibes it: Herodotus very much fur- 
pafled all others in the Choice- of his Words, and 
Juftice of his Compofition, and the* Variety of 
his Figures. His Difcourfe is compofed in fuch 
a manner that it refembles an excellent Poem in 
its perfuafive Art, and that charming Grace 
which pleafes in the higheft degree. He has not 
omitted any of the beautiful and great Qualities, 
unlefs it be in that manner of Writing adapted to 
•Contefts and Difputes ; either becaufe he was 
naturally not made for it, or that he defpifed it 
as not agreeable to Hiftory : For he doth not 
make ufe of a great Number of Orations, nor 
Speeches to promote Contention, nor has he the 
neceffary Force rcquifite to excite the Paffions 
and amplify and augment Things. But \t may 
juftly be faidy that in Recompenle his Narrations 
are eloquent and agreeable ; that his Defcriptidns 
are exa<5^ natural and faithful ; and his Reflec- 
tions beautiful and judicious. In ihort, through- 
. out his Work there appears the noble Simplicity 
and charming Sincerity, which are the moft 
eflential Qualities of a good Hiltery. Dionyftus 
extols the Happinefs of this Writer, in chufing 
a Subje^ of the^ greateft Dignity, that (hewed 
his Country in tt^ utmoft Glory, and proved to 
a Demonftration by the uniform Succeffes of the 
Battles oi Marathon^ Salams^ Plaiaa and Mycale, 
that Superiority of Numbers was but a feeble 
Defence to the great King oi PerftOy againft the 
military Virtue and excellent Difcipline of the 
Grecians. . He commends, the Smoothneis and 
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imaffefted Simplicity of his Narration, the Oe-^ 
cency of his Speeches moft artfully adapted to the 
Charafber of every Perfon, together with the 
beautiful Order and Compofition of his Hiftory,, 
which, by following Things, not Time, ever 
charms to the laft ^UaUey and leaves the Rea- 
der with a Deiire of more : Preferring him to 
Thucydides in every thing, except Brevity, Vehe-*- 
mence and dofe Reafoning. 

MERODOTUSj fays Raptnj is not every 
where over-exa£):> becaufe he took in too much 
Matter ; but ftill I find him of Sincerity more 
than ordinary, fince he treats of the Greeks and 
Barbarians^ thofe of his own Country and Stran-* 
gers, without the leaft Siiew of Partiality. Yet 
he ftrays too much, he frequently leaves his 
Matter to amufe himfelf with tedious Digreflions,, 
which are for the moft part forced and unnatural^ 
wherein he follows the Example of Horner^ but 
with lefs Succefi. Longinus obferves> that he has 
£o perfefUy imitated Homer in his DialecS^, that 
he deferves the Name of Omerikotatos* 

As to the Truth of his Hiftory, it muft be 
owned, that Herodotus has been accufed by feveral 
Authors^ of not alwavs doiely following it» 
Ctejias fufpeAs him in tne Hiftories of the Medes 
and Affyrtans*. Manethon cenfiires his Egyptian 
Hiftory. And it is true, that what he relates 
h^Tt Pfammetychusy and on the Credit of o- 
thers^ is not very certain,, which he confeiTes 
himfelf. 'Tis faid, diat Thucydides had Hero- 
dotus in his eye, when he cenfured thofe Hifto- 
ries which were compiled for no other End thaa 
to divert the Reader ^ and which,^ though they 
pleafed him at the Moment, yet left him with-^ 
out any Fruit of his Reading.: Strabo particu. 
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laxly accufes ouir Author of this Fault : He tells us, 
diat Heroibtus trifles very ^reeably, interweaving 
extraordinary JEvents with his Narration to fupply 
die Place of Songi Verfe and Ornament. Juvenal 
alfo aims at him, when he fays that Ships failed 
over Mount Athosi and that the Grwm Hifii^iy 
was full of Lyes : \ 
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Velificatus Athos, {«f quicquid Gnecia mnidax 
Audit in Hijiorian 

But none have ventured to attack the Fidelity 
of Herodotus viritfa fo much Freedom as Plutarch ; 
, and his Judgment would be of great Weight if he 
had not hin^elf declared that the Intereft of his 
Country had engaged him in the Difpute. Her$' 
d>tus rdates) that in Xerxes's Expedition,, the 
^etansy to efcape their Ruin, abandoned the 
Common Caufe, and joined witli the Perfiam* 
Tho' this Fa£^ was true, and Dem^henes after* 
wards reproached the Tietans with it*yfct Plutarch 
being a Native of Chermeeay a Tbehan City, 
could not bear tlus ASront to his Countrymen, 
but in revenge difcharged his Cholei: againft the 
Difcoverer of the bafe Cowardice of his Ance* 
ftors, in a Book wrote exprefly for that purpofe, 
and intitled. Of the A£tligmty ^.Herodotus. But 
the Partictihrs whidi he objeSs s^atnft him^ are 
- either trifling, or fudi as Heredotus teokupon the 
Credit of otliers, and b not obliged to anfwer 
for them ; or laftly, Plutarch bimleify though he 
blames, was mifti^en in the Truth of them. In 
a word, he betravs a great deal of Puerility and 
perverfe Affefbtion in that Work* 
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On the other Side, all Greece by their folemft 
Approbation gave ample Teftimony of the Fide«- 
lity of Herodotus^ in a Time when moft of the 
Fa<S» bv him related were very well known. 
In his £ook there appears a manifeft Charadter 
* of Si^ncerity, which even his Enemies have been 
forced to acknowledge. He examines the Truth 
of the Fafls, which he relates ; he lays down 
the different Sentiments, and endeavours to dif- 
cover the true one^ When he relates extraojt- 
dinary Events, he tells us that he took them from 
the Accounts of others ; he then declares which 
he fufpects, and which he believes falfe ; adding, 
As ^tis faid^ As I have heardy This does not feem 
at all probabkj Thofe who made thefe Stories relate. 
And he lays down for a Rule,, that he writfes 
thofe Things which others report ; but that they 
ought not to be depended on, any farther than 
they are probable ; that the Character of an 
Hinorian obliges him to relate what he had 
heard, but that he ought not to believe that all. 
that hath been told him is true. After thefe 
Precautions how can he be accufed of Lying, 
when he relates incredible and fabulous Things 
on the Credit of others ? It cannot be denied, 
but that it was in his Power to acquaint himfelf 
with the Grmi7« Hiftory, and that what he wrote 
(fome Exaggerations excepted) was true. Nor 
ought his Abridgment of the Lydian Hiftory any 
more to be fufpected, lince that Empire was by 
Situation a Neighbour to the AJiatic Gr^eks^ a- 
moti% whom Herodotus was born ; and the £y-. 
dian Kings having long warred againft the 
Greeks^ and being fometimes obliged to invoke 
their Aid, their Hiftory was in a fort interwp- 
■^yen with that of the Gr^fkh Befides, Herodotus 
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"'was born not above lixty Years after the De- 
ftruftion of the Lydian Empire > fo that it was 
not poflible that the Hiftory of that Nation 

'. ihould be unknown to the neighbourinjg Greeks. 
He feems very candid iiv his Egyptian Hiflory, 
for he ingenuoufly owns, that all that he relates 

. before Pji2mmetychus is uncertain, and that he re- 

, ports it only on the Credit of the Egyptian Priefts, 
on whom .he did not much depend. Thofe, 

. fays he, who will conclude thefe Things are true, 
are free to believe them : As for me, I only re- 
port what has been told me by feveral Perfons. 

• Thofe Things,, fays he again, as well as others 
which have been related to me, feem to be ar- 
rant Fables. His Hiftory of the AJfyriam and 
Medes does not at all agree with that which the 
modern Chronologifls have followed, but almoft 
all the Ancients have given Herodotus the Prefe*^ 
rence j and feveral have attempted to reconcile 
.them. In Yns Perjian Hiftory, in many Particu- 

. lars, he differs from Xemphon s Cyropadia ; but we 
ought to obferve here what Cicero fays of the latter 
'Piece, that it was not written with the exact Fide- 
lity of anHiftorian,^ but to lay down a Model of 
a juft Empire. 

The. only remaining Work of Herodotus 
now extant, is his Hiftory in Nine Books, 

. refpectively intitled with the Names of the 
Nine Mufes. His chief Defign was to compile 
the Hiftory of the Perjian War againft the 
Greeks^ which might have been intitled a Per^ 

Jtan Hiftory, or Perfica^ according to ancient 
Cuftom. The fame Subject was treated on by 

'^Dionyfius of Miletus^ Helhnicus of Mityleney and 
Charon of Lamffacus ; but the Labours of thefe 
Authors did not divert him from undertaking a 

new 
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new Work ; being perfuaded that he was better 
qualified for iuch an Attempt than they ; in 
which he was not deceived in the Judgnient of 
Theophr(\ftu5y according to Ac Tcftimony of 
Cicero in his Orator^ where, i{)eaking of Herodotus 
and Thucydides^i he fays, they were the iirft, as 
Theobhraftus obferves, who raifed Hiftory, and 
taugnt it a more copious and ornamental Style, 
than the Authors that preened them. Herodotus 
promifes, in two Places of his firft Book, to write 
the Hiftory of Ajjyria : TTiere have reigned, fays 
he, feveral other Kings of Bahyhrty (whom I (hall 
mention in my Hiftory of AJJyrta). And in an- 
other Pbce : Thus the Medes retook the Empire, 
and what they were formerly pc^lTed of, and 
feized Ninus^ (how thevtook him, I ihall fay in 
another Book) and fubaued the AJJyrianSy except 
the Country of Babylon. But thefe Books of 
Herodotus never appeared, but were probably pre- 
vented bv his Death ; for if they had been ever 
publifhed, 'tis fcarce to be believed that none of 
the Ancients (bould mention them» His Repu- 
tation was too great, and Subjedl too important, 
to allow them to remain in Oblivion. *Tis in- 
deed true, thit ArifiotU blames Herodotus for 
faying, that an Eagle drank during the Siege of 
liineveh \ becaufe, as he afSnm, that Bird as well 
as all thofe that have forked Claws, never drink.. 
And diis Yz£k, is not mentioned in all the Nine 
Books we have at prefent, which leaves room for 
ibme Audiors to conjedhire, that Arijiatle meant 
the Hiftory of AJfyria^ with which the Siege of 
Nineveh naturally fell in ; but 'ds not impoifible 
that AriJiotU mignt have l>een miftaken^ and quote 
Herodotus for feme other Author* 
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There is yet befides afcribed to Herodotus y 
a irife of Homerj which is at the End of his 
Works; but there is no Probability, that it is 
of this ancient H^odoivs* The Author of that 
Life docs not ;^ee with him on the Time 
when that Poet lived, &r he (ays, that Homer 
flourifbed one hundred and fixty-eight Years 
after the Trojan War, and fix hundred and 
twenty-two Years before Xerxes^s Expedition into 
Greece^ But Herodotus affirms in his Euterpe^ 
that Homer and Hejiod preceded him four hun- 
dred Years > and confequently they flourifliej 
more Years after die taking of Troy, Befides, 
the Style of this Piece is very different from that 
of Herodotus. He fays many things of Horner^ 
which do not at all agree with what the Ancients 
have faid of that Poet, and treats his Subje£t 
inore like a modern Grammarian than an ancient 
Hiflorian. 

The Style of this Writer, fays La Mothe^ is 
rather fweet, clear and eafy, than high, concife 
and preffing, as that of Thucydides ; and there is 
found fo much Refemblance between him and 
Horner^ that the Sophifler Longinus aiTures us in 
his Treatife On the SubUmey that none but He^ 
rodotus perfeftly imitated that Prince of Poets, 
and that he alone is (to uie his Term)'0/ui»/>/x*7ii7^; 
fo that it is ufual to advife thofe who will im- 
prove in the underfUnding of Homit^ firft to 
read Herodotus^ to the End that the Profe of the 
latter may prepare an eaiy Accefs to the Poefy 
of the former, by the Affinity of Style between 
them. 
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THUCTDIDES, 

WE know nothing of Certainty concerning 
the Perfon oiThucydides^ but what he him- 
felf has delivered in his Hiftory j that he was a 
Citizen of Athens^ and General of the Army in 
Thracey where he married;, that his PoiTeflions 
were very great therc^ and that he purchafed 
much EfteenL by the Largenefe of his Expences. 
For the xeft> Antiquity is almoft fdcnt in the 
Matter. It is not doubted but. he was of an ho- 
nourable Extradtion, which Marceliinusj, who has 
left us a Fragment of the Life of this great Man, 
deduces from the Kings of Thraccy aflerting that 
his Grandfather married a Daughter of that F^a- 
nlily, whence his Father called himfelf Okrus^ a 
Name bom bv many of the Thracian Kings. 
His Mother's Name was Hegejipyley and he rec- 
kon^ among his Anceftors Miitiad<5 and Cimon^. 
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ftofe two celebrated Generals of the Athenians 
It is difficult to decide in what Degree of Kin- 
dred he flood to thefe illuftrious Perfons j but that 
he was related to the Houfe of Mlhlades appears 
. by his Tomb that was a long time to be {^tn 2b- 
jnong the Monuments of that Family. Near to 
the Gates of Athens^ called Melirtdesy there was 
a Place named Coela^ and in it were eredled the 
Monuments called Cimmiana^ belonging ta the 
Family of Milttadis^ in which none but fuch as 
were of that Relation might be: laid : Among 
thofe was the Monument cA Thucydidesy with this 
Infcription, Thucydides Olori Halitnufius, 

jAgreeabxe to his Nobility of Birth was 
his Education in the Study of Eloquence and 
Philofophy. Suidas and Photius relate of him, 
that when a Youth, hearing Herodotus read his 
. Hiftory at the Solemnity of the Olympic Games, 
. he feU. a crying through a gallant Jealoufy and ,a 
i Senfe of Emulation, which gave occauon ix> 
' Herodotus to compliment the Father of that young 
I .Gentleman, as giving an infallible Earnefl of 
his future Glory. He took that (fays La Moihe) 
for a Sign of the growing Greatnels of his Ge- 
.nius^ a(id as a Thorn pricks a$ it grows, he 
jiufged that fo extraordinary an Emotion . in his 
tender Age, proceeding from fo rare a Subjedt, 
would produce one Day fomething memorable, 
and be followed by thofe agreeable Watchings 
. and pifquiets which give Immortality to the 
Learned of Mankind. Thucydides (he goes on) 
lived about four hundred and thirty Years before 
the Incarnation j and as he was a rerfon of iUu- 
flrious Birth, and a great Fortune added to the 
Excellency of his Endowments, he had no Temp- 
. t^tion to betray Truth in what he was to deliver 

'to 
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toPofterity; and though fome have cenfured the 
Manner of his Writing, few ever queftioned the 
Truth of it. 

AN AX AG OR AS was his Matter in Philo- 
fophy, 'whofe Opinions being of a Strain above 
'tfie Apprehenfions of the Vulgar, procured him 
the Charafter of an Atheift ; which Name 
they beftowed upon all in^o did not implicitly 
believe their ridiculous Religion, ahd in the End 
it coft him his Life. Socrates^ another of his 
Scholars, for the fame Reaibhs undeiwcnt the 
'fexlie Fortune ; and, ho wonder, if this iidble 
Grecian fuflfered Under the fame Ihiputition. 
But his Charadbf Was gready abufed by this 
Scandal ; for tfab Severity ot his Morals ftnd 
•his Piety appear plainly in feveral Places of 
his Works, where he ever fpeaks like a Maiii of 
-excellent Prihcifte, and his DifcoUrfe oUries 
always in it amafailine Air of Virtue. Obfefve 
what he fays of a fanious Commander, that was 
put to death by the Syratufinns^ after his De- 
feat: Thus Mi Niciasj who, of all hisGotem- 
poraries, leaft deferved to die in fuch it MAhnei-, 
as having always been a zealous Wotlhipper of 
the Gods. Tne Acquaintance he had with So^ 
crates^ Pktto^ CritiaSj AkibtadeSi Pericksy and 
sdl Ae great Man of that Age, which was the 
t>oliteft and of the fineft Tafte tiiat has ever been 
among the Greeks, gave the finifliing Stroke, fo 
as to fit his Mind with diofe noble Ideas and 
Principles which make an abfolute Gendeiiian 
and an accomplifh'd Hiftory. 

In Rhetoric, he was die Difciple of AnttphoH^ 
one (by his Defcriptiorf in the Eighth Book of his 
Hiflory) for the rower of his Speech almoft a 
Miracle, and dreaded by the People for his £lo* 
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quchce. He it was that cof\.trived the Ruin of 
tiie Democracy, and fet up the Government of 
the Four Hundred ; for Which he was put to 
death, when the PeojJe ^ain recovered their 
Authority, notwithftanding that he pleaded his 
«wn Caufe the beft of. any Man living to that 

THUCTDIDES being dcfcended from a 
Hace of Kings, approved beft of a Regal Go- 
vernment ; and therefore it is no wonder that 
lie meddbd as little as pofiibfe in the Affairs 
of the Commonwealth : Yet though he retired 
wpon the Cbaft of Thrace^ where the chief of 
his Eftate lay, (for he increafed his Fortune by 
marti^ing a Princefi of the Kood-Royal) yet he 
coiila not wholly avoid the Service ot the State^ 
which proved afterwards to him very anfortu* 
nate. -For while he lefided in the •Ifle Thafas^ 
it happened that Brtujidas the LacedatMriidn te- 
;iieged AmphipoUsy a City belonging te the Jthe^ 
nianSi upon the Confines of Thrace and Macrfo^ 
nidj diftant'from7%<?/fr5 about half aD^'$ Sail. 
The Jkbenian Captain fent to Thucydides to levy 
Fbrces, and haften to relieve him, (for ThucyUt^ 
iki was one of the Strat^^ diat isy had Authori* 
. ty to raife Soldiers for Defence <^ the Govern- 
ment) and he did accordingly. But he came thi- 
ther one Night too late, for he found the Ci^ fur« 
fendered to die Enemy : For this he was after- 
wards banifhed. Nevertheleis he fecured him- 
fclf intheCity of £/>«, and preferved it to the 
Athenians ; defeating Btajidas^ who came down 
from Amphitolts the next Morning, and afiaulted 
it. The Author of his Banifimlent is fuppofed 
to have been t^on^ a moft violent Sycophant in 

thoTe 
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thofe times, but a moft acceptable Speaker amoji 
the People. 

It was during his Exile that he wrote h 
Hiftory, finding more Leifure and better Ir 
ftruiSllons in the Enemy's Affairs, among whor 
he lived, as he declares in his Fifth Book, i 
which he fpeaks of his Baniihment, and his Ri 
tirement among the Lacedamonians^ by who: 
means he became acquainted with the Myftery < 
Aflairs, which he had no Poflibility of kno^ 
ing any other way. His Lady that he marrie 
bringing him a vaft Fortime, he made ufe of i 
to collect his Memoirs, and he difburs'd confi 
derable Sums to the Lacedammian Commanden 

• to be inftrufted in the Truth of thofe Thing 
which his own Party for their own Intereft ha 
difguifed. He retreated to EginOi a finall Ifian 
of Pelopmnefus^ where he began to work upo; 
hisHiftory. His Exile lafted twenty Years, an 
he died before he had put his finiming Hand t 
it. 

THUCYDIDES chofe for the Subjeft c 
his Hiftory, .Th^ Athenian and PekponnefianVfzi 
■ The conunon Divifion of this Work is int 
Eight Books ; the laft is imperfeft, and has bee; 
afcribed by fome to TJw^'^/Vsfei's Daughter. O 
thers make Xenophon the Author, but the Stf\ 
declares it not to be his. The moft natufa 
Account why this Book differs from the reft, is 
that ^e Author died before he had time to beau 
tify it, and give it its complete Finifhing : Fo 
he died, according to MarcelUnusy as he waswrit 
ing the Tranfadtions of the Twenty-firft Year o 

• the War, which lafted Twenty-feven. Th 
Tranfaftions of the other fix Years are ta b 

• found in Tbeopompus and Xenophon. 

Thj 
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The Charafters. drawn of this Hiftorian by 
^ancient and modern Writers of the firft Note, 
will beft ferve to give us a juft Idea of his ex- 
traordinary Abilities, and of the Value of that 
nobk Work with which he has obliged Pofterity. 
There is one Virtue (fay Dionjifius) in Eloquence 
the Chief of all the reft, and without which 
there can be no Excellency in Speaking. What 
is that ? That the Language be pure, and retain 
the Propriety of the Gree^ Tongue : This both 
of them obferve diligently ; for Herodotus is the 
beft Rule of the Ionic, and Thucydides of the At- 
tic Dialect. Cicero, in his Book die Oratore^ 
fpeaking of the Greek Rhetoricians, And there- 
fore, fays lie, Herodotus and Xhucydides are the 
more admirable ; for though they livfid in the 
fame Age with thofe I have before named (mean- 
ing TThrafymachus, Gorgius and Theodorus) yet 
were they far from this kind of Delicacy, or 
rather inaeed Foolery. For the one without Rub 
^ides gently^ like a ftill River ; and the other, 
^thucydides, runs jnore ftrongly<, and in Matter of 
War, as it were, blows the Trumpet, and founds 
the Alarm. And in thefe two, as Theophraflus 
obferves, Hiftory has roufed herfel^ and ventures 
to fpeak more copioufly and with more Ornament 
than in thofe that were Jbefore them. 

- THUCTDIDES ((ays Pbitarch, in his 
Book of the Glory of the jttbenians) aims always 
at this, to make his Auditor a Spedator, and to 
caft his Reader into the &me Paifions that they . 
were in who were Beholders. The Manner 
how Demojfhenes harangued the Athenians on the 
rugged Shore before PyluSf Jiow Brajidas urged, 
the Steerihian to run his Galley a-grpund, how 
be went to the J.«adder or Place in the Galley 
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for Defcent, how he was hurt and fwooned and 
fell down on the Ledges of the Galley, how the 
Spaftans fought after the Manner of a Land- 
fight upon the Sea, and the Athenians of a Sea- 
fight upon Land : Again, in the Sicilian War, 
how a Battle was fought bv Sea and Land, with 
equal Fortune : Thefe Things, I fay, are fo de- 
fcribed and fo evidently fet brfore our Eyes, that 
the Mind of the Reader is no lefs afFefted than if 
he had been prefent in the Aftions. 

We may form a Judgment of the Style of this 
Hiftorian by Rapin, which, he obferves, is exalt- 
ed, noble and fublime, and is the Reafon of his 
ufmg fo frequent ^nd fo bold Metaphors, in pure 
political Terms, yet better managed tfian diofe 
of Plato ; and hence he arrived at Grandeur of 
Expreffion, which reigns fo flrongly in his Wri- 
tings : In which he is ever great without being 
extravagant in his Thoughts ; always natural, 
yet falls not into any thing vulgar or common. 
This he took from Horner^ whofe Imitator he 
perfeftly was. He propofed him for a Pattern 
\Ti his limple though noble Expreffion, and al- 
moft in the whole Order of his Difcourfe, that 
is lively and animated. Marcellinus adds, that 
he betook himfelf to one Prodicus^ of the Ifland 
Cos^ for the exa6t Choice of Words, and to 
Gorgius of Leontium^ for Order and Diipofition 5 
and befides that, this Hiflorian formed himfelf up- 
on Pindar for the fublime Style and the Greatnefe 
of Expreffion, which was his Excellence. He 
had alfo learnt of Socrates by the Acquaintance 
he had with him, the Art of a frank and in. 
genuous Narration, which he was fo accuftomed 
to, and procured him the Gift of Perfuafion in 
j[b high a meafure^ true it is, that no Man 

knew 
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knew hpw to uTe his Reafon better, or to ms^ce 
it more prevalent by thoie natural but ftrong 
and preffing Turns he gave it. His way of rea- 
foning by frequent Enthymeme^ which Dermfthenei 
had io well copied, is ftrong and vehement^ 
and nothing can be more lively or more en- 
gaging, than that Air of his, which niakes his 
di^nguiihing Character. Dionvfius Halicarnaf- 
fius concludes him to be the nrft Inventor of 
th^t way, which has fet him fo far above all 
other Writers. We find in the end of that 
Critidc's Difcourfe at Tubero^ the Places where 
Ufemojihenfs has beft expr^ffed the Force and' 
Grandeur of Tbucydides^ in his Imitation. *Twas 
upon this great Model that noble Orator was 
fornied, to which he applied himfelf with that 
exceeding Induftry, as to tranfcribe this Author's 
Hiftory eight times over, to take his Chara£^er 
and copy put his Excellence, as we are afTured 
by his Cpmrnentator Ulpian the Rhetorician. 
In finej Thaydid^s had a Npblenefs of Thought, 
a Choice c^ Words, a Boldnefs of Imagination, 
a Vigomr of I>iicourfe, a Profoundnefs of Rea- 
(bning, 9 Ncatnefs of Conception, a Finenefs 
of Stroke, Colour and Expreifion, which none 
of the other Gre^Jt Hiftorians have been Ma- 
tters of, whi^ gave the moft ingenious 
Critick^ among the Ancients reafon to acquaint 
u§ ; he took the true Style Hiftory ought to be 
wrou^t in. And indeed, whatever he fays, 
whatever pafles through his Mind, receives a, 
turn of Gre^efs and Beauty, beyond what any 
Others can afford us. He is a Genius of an Ojr* 
der above the common Standard, that conceives 
every thing nobly, and ^ves a fort of Elevation to 
the moft ordinary Things. 
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I MUST not omit the Sentiments of a learn-*' 
ed Critick of pur own Nation, Dr. Feltorij in 
his DifTertation upon the Claffics : Thucydides 
doth fometimes write in a Style fo clofe, that 
almoft every Word is a Sentence ; and every 
Sentence almoft acquaints us with fomething 
new : So that from the Multitude of Caufes and 
Variety of Matter crouded together, we {hould 
fufpeft him to be obfcure ; but yet fo happy, . 
fo admirable a Mafter is he in the Art of ]Ex- 
preflion, fo proper and full, that we cannot fay 
whether his Didlion doth more illuftrate the 
Things he fpeaks of, or whether his Words 
themfelves are not illuftrated by his Matter. 
So mutual a Light do his ExprefRon and Sulyedl: 
refleft on each other. His Diction, tho' it be 
preffed and clofe, is neverthelefs great and mag- 
nificent, equal to the Dignity and Importance 
of his Subject, He firft after Herodotus ventured 
to adorn the Hiftorians Style, to make the Nar- 
ration more pleafmg, by leaving the Flatnefe 
and Nakednefs of former Ages, This is mofl 
obfervable in his Battles, where he does not only 
relate the meer Fight, but writeth with a mar- 
tial SpiVit, as if he ftood in the hotteft of the 
Engagement j and what is moft excellent as well 
as remarkable, in fo clofe a Style, that it is nu- 
merous and harmonious, that his Words are 
not laboured nor forced, but fell into their Ha-^ 
ces in a natural Order, as into their moft proper 
Situation. 

THUCTDIDES^ in the Opinion of Cice^ 
rOf excelled all others in the Art of fpeaking, he 
almoft equals the Number of his Words with the 
Number of his Sentences ; his Expreffions are 
h fit and ihort^ that no Man. can determine 

whether 
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"tfrhether he has more illuftrated his Subject by 
^his Oratory, or his Oratory by his wife Re- 
flexions. 

^UINTIL IAN obrenres he is aTwajrs clofe 
andmort, and ever prefent in his Buiinefs. He* 
rodotus is fweet, candid, and difFufed. ThucytUdes 
reprefents beft the Paffions in Motion, Herodo* 
tus fhews them in a Calm. Herodotus is Ae beft 
at a long, TiKg^^/dfef at a fliort Oration. This 
forcedi, agd that wins a Man's Confent* He 
wrote a Hiftory, fays Lipjim^ in which he re- 
lates neither many, nor great Affairs and yet 
perhaps he has won the Garland from all thofe 
who have reprefented many and great Occur- 
rences. Hi3 Diicourfe is always clofe and fhort, ^ 
Iris Sentences are frequent, and his Judgment 
found ; giving every where excellent, but con- 
cealed Aavice, directing thereby Mens Lives and 
Actions. His Orations and Excurfions are«almof{: 
Divine, the oftner you read him, the more you 
will gain by him ; and yet he will never diimifi 
you without a Thirfl: or readings him again. He 
has left us a Hiftory fo weH compofed, 5iat it wiH 
ever be the Subject of the Wonder of Pofterity^ 
rather than their Imitation. 

To conclude this Subject The Style of Thu-- 
tydidez is more noble and lofty than diat of He^ 
rodotusy yet it never fails of beixig natural ; he 
has Fire> Force and Grandeur : £very thing in 
his Writing keeps u^ it fel^ nothing languifhes 
or grovels. This Hi^orian, and Livy^ are fuffi- 
cient to acquaint a Man what Genius Hiftory 
requires. Antiquity has nothing to boaft of 
more perfect than uieir Works. Thucydides has 
eftablifb'd his Reputation with fo pure Ideas, 
that he deferves to be credited in all AgeSt. It 

Vol. n. C v^ 
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is hard to meet with one of this Author's Temper, 
wbo> tho' he had been extremely wrong'd by the 
Tyrant Pericks, yet he always praifed him as 
.Occa£on offered, and did juftice in his Writm^ 
.by the Athenians, altho' unjuAly they had banilhed 
Jiim their Commonwealth. In a word, TiwyJi- 
jdts was exact in all he wrote, and ^thful in all 
he laid ; and tho' fometimes he feems auftere and 
iurly, he ever fu[^>oits his Character with Dimity 
and Grandeur. 
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J^ENOPHONj Son of Gryllus, was an ^- 
-^ theniariy bdrn in the City of Erchiea^ about 
four hundred Years befote the Nativity; he 
pafTed the firft Years of his Life under the DiC-^ 
cipline and Inftruftion of Socrates. He became 
known to the younger Cyrus by means of PrO'^ 
fcenus the Bce^tian, a Difciple of Gorgias Leon* 
tinusy who was favoured by that Prince, and re- 
fided with hini at Sardis. -Proxenus^ then Xe^ 
nopbon^s Friend, wrote to Athens to invite him 
to come to Cyrus ; Xenophon fliew'd his Letter 
to Socrates^ defiring his Advice ; that Philofo- 
pher rcferred.him to the Oracle of Delphi^ which 
Xenophon accordingly confulted; but inftead of 
aflcing whether he fliould go to Cyrus^ he in- 
quired how he (hould go to him j for which So^ 
€rates reprimanded him, yet advifed him to go. 
Being arrived at the Court of Cyrus^ he acquired 
at leaft as great a Share of that Prince's Favour 
as Proxenus. He accompanied Cyrus with ten 
thoufand Greeks in his Expedition into Perfia^ 
againft his Brother Artaxerxes^ and his Courage 
and Condudl appeared in the famous Retreat of 
the ten thou&nd Men, whom he brought firom 
the extreme Parts of Perfia^ remaining vi£ko- 
rious oVer all thofe who attended to pppoie )us 
Paflage. The Hiftory of which he has himfclf 
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-written in his Book entitled. The Expedition of 
Cyrus, alfo called Thejletreat of the Ten thoufand* 

After this Retreat, the Lofles which diis'&H 
dy met with at Pontusy and Seuthes King of the 
Odryjians perfidioufly refilling them their Pay, 
after they had fettled him m his Dominions, 
obliged Xenophon to put them into the Hands of 
the Lacedamoniansy whilft he went to Agejihus 
King of Sparta^ and engaged the Friendfliip <rf 
that Prince j which rendered him odious to the 
Athenians (who thereupon haniflied -him their 
Country) but obtained him the Proteftion of the 
Lacedamoniansy who gav^ him a Retreat ^unong 
them. He went with Agnfilaus to the War a^ 
gainft the Thehans^ and afterwards retired to 
Scyllus in thp Province of Elisy with his Wife 
Philefta% aijid his two Sons Gryllus and Diodorast 
and palfed the Remainder of his Days in hunting 
and writing his Hiftory. Dinarchus affirms that 
the Lacedamonians gave him a Houfe ^d Lands 
in that Place i ^d 'tis alfo faid that Phihpidasj 
a Lacedamonian^ made him a Prefent of Darda- 
nian Slaves; as 'tis alfo reported that the Eki 
coming to Scyllus with their Forces, took away 
his L^nds, and that he then fled jat firft to Elis^ 
and afterwards to Lepreum^ whither his Children 
had efcaped with fome Slaves, and that from thence 
he went to livj^ at Corinth. 

After this he fent his two Sons to Athens^ and 
ehter'd them among the Auxiliaries which the 
Athenians fent to the Lacedarpmians* '^^^Z Vftxt 
both in the Battle of Mantinea^ where Epami-' 
nondas was flain. Gryllusy who was among-the 
liorfe, was killed as he was bravely charging 
the Enemy, but his Brother who did not difti^i- 
miih himfelf came oflf unhurt, and afterwards 
^ had 
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Bad a Son called Gryllus. Xenophon is faid ta 
have received the News of the Death of his 
Son, whilft he was ofFering a Sacrifice, and 
crowned with Flowers, and being informed of 
the Lofs, he laid afide his Chaplet ; but when* 
he heard Aat he died like a brave Man, he re- 
alTumed it. Some add, that being told of his 
Son^s Death, he did not fhed one Tear, but only 
faid, / very well knew that I begot him mortah 
-The Authors ^f thofe Times exercifed their 
Wits in writing Panegyricks and Epitaphs on 
Gryllus to pleafe his Father ; and if we believe 
Hermippusy Socrates himfelf has been cenfured 
for being one of them who employed himfelf 
that way. Laertius^ from whofe Life of Xenth' 
fhon we have taken what we have juft now been 
faying, tells us^ that he flourifhM particularly in 
the fourth Year of the hundred and fourth O- 
lympiad; that he went with Cyrus when Xeno^ 
irates was Archon, in the Year which preceded 
the Death of Socrates. He died, according to 
the Teftimony of Steficks the Athenian^ in hi» 
Book of Olympiads and Archmsj in the firft Year 
of the hundred and fifth Olvmpiad, when Cal" 
Kdemus was Archon, and Philip Son of Amyntas 
King of Macedonia. He was at &r/«/A when he 
died, and very old ; if we believe the Teftimony 
of Demetrius Magnes. 

XENOPHON was aPeribn exceedin^y re* 
ligious, continually facrificing, and had the Repu- 
tation of being very well (killed in that fort of 
Divination, which was pretended to be. drawn 
from the Lifpedion of the Entrails of the Viftims* 
He imitated Socrates, and was Antagonift tO' 
Plato. Diogenes Laertius fays, that he wrote for- 
ty Books, which have been variouflydivicied^ The 

C 3 K&a- 
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Hiftorical are the Expedition of Cyrus^ or the 
Retreat of the Ten thoufand j the Continuation 
of Thucydides^s Hiftory, and the Cyropadia ; to 
which may be added> the Panegyric of Agejihus. 
King of Laudamon\ the Treatife on the Repub- 
lic and Laws of the Lacedamonians j a Traft of 
the Atbeman Republic ; the Apology for Socrates ^ 
and the Treatife of the Adions and Sayings of 
that Philolbpher, in four Books, which are ra- 
dher Philofophical than Hiftorical. We have be-* 
fides of him. The (Economy; his Feaft; Hieroy 
or of a Kingdom; oflmpofts; and three finall 
Tradb, one of Horfcs, the fecond of Governing 
diem, and the third of Hunting, together with 
the Fragments of fome Epiftles. 

This Writer, fays La Mcthe^ does not owe 
the Fame he has had fo many Ages to Hiftory 
alone, for Philofophy and Arms have contributed 
to it; and for thefe three Qualifications he may 
be as well termed TrifmegiftitSy as Hermes the £- 
gyptian^ fince he is univerfally acknowledged to be 
a very g^eat Csqptain, Philofopher, and Hifto-* 
lic^erapher. He has common with Cip/ar the 
firft and laft Qualities ; and thev are not de- 
ceived who find a third Refemblance in their 
Style, Purity, Eloquence,, and Sweetnefs, being 
equally natural to them both. They have 
each an agreeable Manner of ExprefSon with- 
out Art or AfFedation, though no Art or A£Fec* 
tatipn can come near it. The Surname of ^o 
fes Attica J and Athenian Mufe^ with which all 
the Ancients have dignified Aen^bony is not only 
a Witnefs of the Beauty of his Language, and 
of that honey-like Sweetnefs, which the Graces 
feem to have poured on it with their own Hands^ 
(to fpeak like^. ^intilian) but it is a particular 

Mark 
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Mark of his Jttic Di2ie&3 wherein he excelled 
fa miich^ that Diogenes Laertius writing his 
Life, gives no other Reafon for the bad Intelli- 
gence Siat was between him and Plato^ than 
die Jealoufy they conceived one againft the o-- 
ther upon that account. Yet MarcelUnus who 
attributes to Thucydides the Height of Eloquence, 
gives the loweft Rank, to Xemphon^ placing /&- 
rodotus between both. And Dionyfius Halicamaf^ • 
feus J when he obferves that Xenophm has often .. 
imitated Herodotus^ adds, that the former was al<^ 
W^ much inferiour to die latter. 

fiuT notwidiftanding this, it is very oonfi« 
derable that Xenophon was the firft Philofopher 
who applied himfelf to the compiling of a Hi- 
ftory, which, in what relates to the Grecian Af- 
fairs, treats of the Tran(a£lions of ei^t and . 
forfy Years, and begins where Thucy£des ended, 
fhewing Jkibiades his Return to his Country, 
whom Thucydides in his \t&. Book left medita-^ 
ting upon that Retreat. Nor is it a jGnall Glory 
to Xemphortj or the leaft Part of his! Phufe, that 
Thucydides his Books^ bein^ then unknown, fall- 
ing into his Hands when ne midit with Facility 
have fuppreiled them, or as a Plagiary afcribed 
them to himfelf, he took care to publifh them, by 
which Aft of his, every Man may know wh^ 
Honour he defewed from thofe who have ^an 
Efteem for the Grecian Eloquence or Hiftory, 
and the modern Criticks have not failed to give 
him equal Commendations. Beildes the Conti- 
nuation of the Hiftory begun by Thucydides^ A/- 
nophon (as was faid before) has left us that of the 
Enterprife of yoimg Cyrus againft his Brother 
Artaxerxesy and the memorable Retreat of t<sti 
tboufarid Grtdam from the Extremity kA Perfia 
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to their own Country^ in which he had ^moft 
the \dioIe Honour, as well for his Counfel and 
Difcipline, as the Excellency of his ConduA. 

His Cyropadia^ or what he writ of the In-, 
ftitution of Cyrus the Elder^ is not an hiftorical 
Treatife, but purely Moral, where he drew -the 
Fi^e of a great Prince without confining him^^ 
fdt to die Truth, except in two or three Events, 
viz. the taking of Bahybriy and the C^tivity of 
Crcefus : All me reft is feigned, and has noming. 
in it commendable, but the Agreeablenefs of the 
Fable. The Narrations of this Hiftorian are very 
often Childifh. Hyfiafpdt Story concerning the 
Soldier who was discontented with his Mefs, 
with many other Tales related by Cyrus and 
hie Soldiersy are extremely frigid, and the Jeft» 
which f pais betwixt this General and his Men 
ai^e mean and low, and inconfiftent with De- 
corum. His Harangues for the moft part are 
trifling and tedious. Every thing, by Xenopbcn is 
made the Subject of an Harangue. Cyrus cannot 
give his Soldiers Horfe and Armsy without ma* 
king a, Speech; however, his laft Speech to his 
Son is very beautiful ; his Exhortations to- Bro- 
therly Ix)ve, founded on Arguments of perfonal 
Experience and Knowledge, and the many po- 
litical Inflructions in this Speech muft pleafe 
the Reader. His Account of the Soul, which 
he makes Immortal when feparated from the Bo- 
dy, and the Return of the Body to its proper 
Elements, is intirely s^eeable to ChriftianPhi- 
lofophy. But above ^, his Principles for Re- 
ligion are moft divine j whether the Soul be 
immortal or not, he fbrictlv .enjoins his Sons to 
reverence the Gods for . ttieir Eternity, Omni- 
fcience and Omnipotency^ and for preferving 

the 
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the Order of the Univerfe for fo many Ages 
without Confiifion or Detriment. 

The Compofitions of Xenophorty of which we 
have fpoken, are fuch, that as ihcy may ferve for 
a Rule to the firft Minifter of State, in all the 
Extent of Politicks ; fo likewife they are, capa- 
ble, to form great Captains, and give the World 
Generals; and we have two notable Examples 
of this among the Romans ; for they acknow- 
ledge that their Sdpioy furnamed Africaniis^ had 
almoft always Xenophon^s Works in Hfs Hands, 
and that nothing made Lucullus capable to op- 
pofe fuch a formidable Enemy as King Miihri* 
datesj but the reading the Writings of Xenophon. 
Of which Lucullus made fo good Ufe by Sea, 
(he who before had a very fmall Inlight into 
die Affairs of War) 'that he knew enou^ after- 
wards to gain thofe famous Viftories, which few 
of the Learned are ignorant of, and whereby 
the moft confiderable Provinces of JJia, became 
tributary to the Romans, In fhort, Xenophm^ 
whether he writes of the Management of Fa- 
mily Affairs, or the more arduous Matters of 
State and Policy ; whether he gives an Account 
of the Wars of the Greciansy or the Morals o£ 
Socratesy the ftyle, tho' fo far varied as to be 
foitable to every Subjeft, yet is always dear and 
fignificant, iweet without Lufcioufnefs, and ele- 
gantly eafy. \ In this genteel Author we have all 
the Politenefs of a ftudied Compofition, and yet 
vi\ the Freedom and winning Familiarity of elc-- 
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DEMOSTHENES. 

J^EMOSTHENESy the Father of this 
Demofthenesj was a Citizen of Athens of the 
beft Rank and Quality (fays Theopompus) and 
flirnamed the Sword-maker^ becaufe he had a large 
Work-houfe, and kept Servants fkilful ia that' 
Art at Work; though others aflert he was a 
common Blackfmith. His Mother (if we be* 
lieve Mfchines) was defcended of one Gelon^ who 
fled his QoMXixij upon an Accufation of Treafon, 
and of a Barbarian Woman. 

He loft his Father when he was but feven 
Years old, who left him in a plentiful Condi- 
tion, for the Value of his Eftate was about fif-* 
teen Talents* After his Death he fell into the 
Hands of Guardians, tibat too much confulted 
their own Intereft, and partly through Negligence, 
and partly thrdfl^h CovetoulGriels, took not that 
Care of his Education which they ought ; fo 
that he learned fcarce any of thofe Things, whiclt 
it is the Builnefs of Parents generally to fix ii» 
the Minds of Children, when they fim begin to 
enter upon a Courfe of Study*, fiis Mother gavet 
Encouragement to this Negledl, by her too great 
Fondnefs of him. 'Tis true inaeed, he was o£ 
fi> tender a Conffitation, and enjp/di iiich at» 
ill ftate of Health, that he could not follow his; 
Studies with much Application. As fooR as he was 
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fixtccn Years of Age, which is the proper Time 
for the learhing of Rhetorick, inftead of being 
fcnt to the School of Ifacratesy who was then inc ^ 
moftEfteem, he was placed with the Orator /- 
fausy becaufe as his Reputation was lefs than 
that of others, fo were his Demands ;. and it 
was there that he contradcd thofe ill Habits, 
which, he himfelf tells us, he afterwards broke 
himfelf of with great Difficulty. 

His eager Inclination to the Study of Ora* 
tory was occaiioned by Calllftratus^ who being- 
tp plead in open Court upon a remarkable 
Caufe, the Expectation of the IfTue was very 
great, as well for the Ability of the Orator, 
who had then a moft flourifhing Reputation, as 
alfo for the Fame of the Aftion itfelf. There* 
fore Demojihenes having, heard the Tutors and 
the Schoolmafters a^ree among themfelves to be 
prefentat this Tnal, with much Importunity 
perfuades his Tutor to take him along with him. 
to the Hearing ; who having fonoe Acquaintance 
with the Door-keepers, eaffly procured a Place 
where the Youth might flt unfeen, and hear what 
was faid. CaUiftratus carrying the Caufe, and 
being much admired, Demofthenei. hegzn to look 
upon his Glory with a kind of Emulation, ob^- 
ferving the Applaufe he received from the Au- 
dience; From this Time therefore bidding fare- 
well to other Sorts of Learning arid puerile Dif- 
cipline, he now began to exercife himfelf, and 
to take pains in Deoaiming, as if he meant in- 
deed to be an Orator : And he foon found Oc- 
cafion to exercife his Talent, for he was ob- 
liged to go to Law with his Guardians Jphobus 
and Onetor^ and to write Orations againft them, 
who in die mean time found out many Sub- 
terfuges 
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terfuges and Tricks to renew the Suits j but be- 
ing thus exercifed in Declaiming, and fucceeding 
in it, though not without fome Toil and Ha- 
zard, he could not for all this recover any confi- 
derable Part of his Father's Eftate ; however, 
attaining by this Means a Confidence in Speak- 
ing, and fortie competent Experience in it, and 
having got a Tafte of the Honour. and Power 
which are acqu ired by Pleadings, he now 
ventured to advance further, and to undertake 
Publick Bufinefe. 

But when he iirft addreffed himfelf to the 
j^opular AfTemblies, he met with great Difcou- 
ragements, and was derided for this odd and 
uncouth Way of fpeaking, his Periods were con- 
fufed, and his Arguments forced, which made 
all feem very harfli and tedious. Befides, he had 
a Weaknefs in his Voice, a perplexed and in- 
diftinft Utterance, and a Shortnefs of Breath, 
which by breaking and disjointing his Sentences, 
much obicured and weakened the Senfe of what 
he fpoke ; fo that in the End being quite dif- 
heartened, he left off Pleading for Tome time^ 
and forfook the Affembly. Btrt by the Advice, 
and partly by the Upbraidings, of his Friends, he 
determined at length to overcome all Difficult 
ties, and being convinced how much Grace and 
Ornament accrues to Speech from a proper Ac- 
tion, he began to efteem it a fmall Matter, 
and as good as nothing, for a Man to exercife 
himfelf in Declaiming, if he neglefted Pronun- 
ciation and the Decency of Speaking. What 
Nature denied him, he refolved to attain by 
Labour; and his Eagernefi in - the Purfuit of £. 
loquence was fo violent, chat he found nothing 
io4>offible or difproportioned to its Force. So , 

that 
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that it was nothing but Ambition that formed 
him, and made him conquer the vicious Inclina-* 
tions of an Age that had a Relifh of nothing but 
Pleafure, and that too in a City where all man«- 
ner of Wickednefe was authorized by the ill Ex- 
amples of a People wholly given to Luxury and 
Debauchery. And this made him prefer the 
Converfation of Theophrajius and Xenocrates and 
of the Platonijfs^ before that of Pbryney ip whofe 
Houfe there was a general Rendezvous of all that 
was notorioufly infamous in Athens^ 

Nay, he would impofe upon himfelf a Ne* 
ceffity of retiring for fome Time from the Coji-. 
verfation of the World,, which he did by a venr 
odd Expedient, which was to (have half nis Heaa, 
that upon the Account of the Shame of that De- 
formity, he might be obliged to hide himfelf for 
fome Months. One may in a Manner fay of 
him, that he was content to be buried alive, or 
at leaft that he would not live for any other End,, 
but to apply himfelf to the Study of Eloquence, to 
which he had devoted all his Tnoughts. 

This Retirement, and all the other Hard- 
(hips he underwent, which are mentioned fo 
much to his Honour, are etident Tokens, and 
remarkable Inftances of the Violence of his Incli- 
nations. Can any thing be conceived more un- 
accountable thah to go as he did and declaim upoa 
the Sea-flxore, that by hearing the roaring of th& 
Waves, he might accuftom himfelf fo as not to 
be difturbed at the Commotions of the People,* 
and the Noife and Tumult of AiTemblies ? What 
ia there more painfiJ than to fpeak as he didj^ 
with Vehemence, climbing up to the Top of 
fteep and craggy Places, that he might thereby 
jftrengthen his Voice i His Tongue was fo un- 

weildy' 
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weildy that he could not pronounce certain Let- 
ters without much Difficulty, to correct which 
Defe<£l he ufed to declaim wim his Mouth full of 
Pebble-Stones. He alfo praftifed fpeaking to a 
Looking-glafs, that he might thereby acquire a 
graceful Air, eafy and natural ; and he had alfo 
recourfe to a celeorated Comedian of thofe Times, 
palled Neoptokmusj to learn of him how to pro- 
nounce well, and make himfelf Mafter of all the 
exterior Ornaments and Graces of Aflion. He 
laboured Night and Day, outwatched the poor 
Mechanic in Athens (that was forced to perpetual 
Drudgery to fupport himfelf and his Family) till 
he had acquired fuch a Maftery in his noble Pro- 
feffion, fuch a perfe£l: Habit of nervous and eon-- 
vincing. Eloquence, as enabled him to defy the 
ftrongeft Oppofition, and to triumph over Envy 
and Time. By thefe Fatigues, and by this un- 
wearied Perfeverance, he came at laft to fur- 
mount all thofe Impediments in his Speech, and 
all thofe other Imperfedlions which fo much dif- 

gifted the Athenians the iirft Time he fpoke in 
ublick. 

The Caufe he undertook in the Common- 
wealth was fair and honourable, in the Defence 
of his Country againft P/>//r^ and Xht Macedonians^ 
as the £unous Orations called Philipbjcks do 
abundantly teftify. He behaved himfelf fo wor- 
thily in the Cauie of Liberf^r, that he foon grew 
famous, and was every wnere admired for his 
Eloquence and Courage in fpeaking. He was 
adored through all Greece i the great King of 
Perjia courted him, and by Philip himfelf he 
^yas more efteemed than all the other Orators. 
His very Enemies were forced to confefe that 
t)iey haa to do witha Man of Worth and Ho- 
^ . ■ nour. 
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Hour. He obferved that Steadinefs in his Qovc^ 
du6^, that the Party and W2iy of Government 
which he held with from the beginning, to thofer 
he kept conftant to the End, and was fo far from^ 
leaving them while he lived, that he chofe rather 
to forfake his Life than to abandon his Friends. 
The Authority, Armies, Threats and Promifes 
of Philip could never work upon him ; and to 
ufe the Expreflion of Plutarch^ All the Gold of 
Macedonia could not bribe him. . This made An- 
tipaier^ one of Alexander^ Succeflbrs, fay, That 
had any one of his Minijiers been as uncorrupt as 
Demofthenes, he had been invincible* That 
which this Prince adds, gives us ftill a greater 
Idea of the Virtue of this Orator : It was the 
. Love of his Country that prevailed upon him. to 
undertake the Government; for he made that 
the Employment of his Virtue, which others- 
had engaged ^n to ferve their Intereft, Such a 
Man as Ais, fays he, would be very neceflary 
forme, to advifewithme in my preient Affairs, 
to hear him who would fpeak his Mind frankly 
and freely amidfl: the feigned Applaufes of Flat- 
terers. Such a fmcere and faithful Counfellor 
it is I feem to want, to diredl me amidfl: all thefe 
Court Diffimulations. But tho' he defended him- 
iAi 2!^\vsl^ ^'S Macedonian Gold offered him by 
Philips who was a fworn Enemy to the Aihenians^ 
he could not refift the Perftan Prefent that was 
made him by Dariusy who was a Friend to the 
Commonwealth. 

His inveterate Hatred of Philip urged him to 
fpirit up a War, by uniting all Greece in a Con* 
federacy againft him ; but the Macedonian Arms 
prevailed. In this A^ion Demojihenes be*- 
haved with great Cowardice \ for defertine bis. 

Foft^ 
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l\)ft, and throwing down his Arms, he ran away 
moft fliamefully, not at all concerned (fays P/a- 
tarch) for the Infcription which was written upoH 
his Shield in Letters of Gold, With good Fortune. 
He was fo diftra<Sted with Fear, that he miftook 
a Bufh that caught hold of his Coat* for an Ene- 
my, arid cry'd out garter. This Defeat gave 
Occafion to his Enemies to accufe him to the 
People, but he was honourably acquitted ► Af- 
ter the Death of Philip he attempted the fame 
Defigns againft Alexandevy he beftirred himfelf 
in the Roftrum, and writ Letters to the Per/ton 
OiEcers who commanded under the- King in 
Afia^ inciting them to make War from ^thence 
upon the Macedonian^ jcalling him Child and 
Changeling. But as foon as Alexander had fettled 
his Affairs in his own Countiy, and came him-* 
felf in Perfon with his Army into Bceotia^ down 
fell the Courage of the Atheniansy the People 
were in an Uproar, and refolved to fend Eni- 
bafladors to the young Prince, and amongft 
others they made choice of Demojihenes for one ^ 
but his Heart failing him for fear of the 
King*^ Anger, he returned back from Citharonj 
and left the EmbafFy. In the mean time Alex' 
ayider fent to Athens-^, requiring ten of their Ora- 
tors to be delivered up to him, but by the Inter- 
cefEon of Demadesj he prevailed with him both 
to pardon the Men, and to be reconciled to their 
Cit^. . - . 

booN after thisj Demojihenes gzvQ his Enemies 
a remarkable Advantage againft himj for they 
found Reafon to accufe him of having received 
twenty Talents, with a Piece of Plate of great 
Value, from an Officer of Alexander's-, who be- 
ing di^raccd for Male-Adminiftration of his Re-r 

venues^ 
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venues, was retired to Athens. This Prefenf 
brought him under a Sufpicion, becaufe it came 
from one who had been a Creature of the moft 
declared Enemy the Commonwealth had. Z)/-' 
narcht4ty prevailed upon by the Enemies of Di" 
mojihenesj accufed him on that Account of Bribefy 
to the People, and fuch was his Misfortune that 
he could not be heard in Juftification of himfelf* 
The Efteem they had for him was turned into 
Contempt, and when he came to the Bar he was 
fined fifty Talents, and committed to Prifon. 
But foon growing impatient and weary of his 
Confinement, he made his Efcape. He was pur-^ 
fued and retaken, and then baniflied. He bore his 
Exile after a very unmanly Fafhion, but was fooil 
recalled by a Decree of the People. 

Upon the Report that Antipater and Craterusj 
after Alexander's Death, were coming to Athens, 
Demojlhenes with his Party took their Opportunity 
to efcape privily out of the City j but at the In- 
ftance of Demades they were condemned. They 
difperfed themfelves, ny:ing fomc to one Place, 
fome to another, and 'Antipater fent about his 
Soldiers into all Charters to apprehend them. 
Archias was their Captain, and was thence called. 
The Exile tlunter. Demofthenes he heard had 
taken Sanftuary at the Temple of Neptune in G?- 
labria ; and crofling over thither in fome light 
Veffels, as foon as he had landed himfelf and the 
Thracian Spearmen that came with him, he en- 
deavoured to perfuade Demofthenes that he would 
accompany him to Antipater^ as if he fhould meet 
with no nard Ufage from him ; but Demofthenes 
giving no Credit to his Promifes, took the roifon 
which he had carried about with him in a Quill, 
and perceiving it had feized his Vitals, &, isfs^ 
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he, and let thy Majier knowy that Demofthenes 
will not upon any Account be obliged to the Ufurper 
of his Country ; and then expired. 

After his Death the People of Athens be- 
flowed upon him fuch Honours as he had de- 
ferved ; they erefted his Statue of Brafs, Aey 
decreed that the eldeft of his Family Ihould be 
maintained in the Prytaneum^ and on die Bafe of 
his Statue was engraven this famous Infcription : 

If' with the Wifdom of thy Mind 
lAn equal Courage had been join* dy 
» Greece ne*er had fuffet^ d Jo great Harms^ 
Enjlav'd by Macedonian Arms. 

DEMOSTHENES was of a cholerick, me- 
lancholy Temper ; the Heavinefe which proceeded 
from ms Melancholy, made him obftinate and 
rj^folute in whatever he had undertaken, and his 
Choler infpired him with Vigoiur and Activity to 
(perform it. Tho' this Temper made him fome-^ 
what chagrine, yet at the fame time it made hint 
j^rious, which contributed to his Reputation : For 
iVwas from his Temper that the Severity of his 
Manners proceeded, which gained him the Opi- 
nion of aPerfon of great Integrity in the State, 
and infpired him wim Courage to declare him-* 
felf againft PhiUp and Alexander^ ^'^ Conquerors 
of the World. 

He had likewife naturally a great and noble 
Genius towards all the Sciences, and a Spirit that 
enabled him to furmount all the DifEcuIties he 
met with in his. Endeavours after Eloquence. To 
his natural Vehemency he added, fuch lively ex- 
i^vot Adions^ that it was impoi&ble to hear him 

without^ 
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without feeling at the very Bottom of one's Soiif 
the moft fenfible Effefts. Valerius Maximus tells 
us that he had a very quick and brifk Eye, the 
Motions of which he took the Advantage of to 
cxprefs in his very Face whatever Aftion was re- 
quifite to his Subjeft, and to make himfelf look 
terrible whenever there was occafion. He gave 
his Voice fuch an Inflexion, and fuch ft Tone to 
hi^ Words, and fuch an Air to all hi^ A£tions^ 
that he gained the Admiration of all that heard 
him. And thb Vehemency of Action, joined 
with that of Expreffion^ is what makes up the 
Character of that powerful Eloquence which 
none ever arrived' to but Demofthenesj as Longinul 
afiures us, and of which ^tntilian has left us la 
fair a Defcription in his Inftitutions j . where he: 
lays that Demojihenes made what Impreffions he 
pleafed upon thofe that heard him, bv infpiring 
them with his own Sentiments and PalHons, or 
by raifing thofe they were already poflefled of, 
by making them fenuble of all his Ardour j and 
by ftirring up in them Anger, Envy, or Indig- 
nation againft thofe he was himfelf againft ; and-, 
that this was the principal Art in which his Elo-^ 
quence confifted. 

What Liuian fays of this Orator, by the 
Mouth of Alexander's Succeflbr, contributes high- 
ly to his Glorj% Had it not been for Demofthe^ 
nesy fays King Antipater^ I had taken Athens witk 
lefs Difficulty than I did Thebes \ but he was 
every where to oppofe my Defigns, he could by 
no means be furprized, but was alone more fpr- 
midable than Fleets and Armies. What would 
he have done had he had the Command of an 
Army, or the Adminiftration of the publick Re- 
venues, when we found it a Matter of fudi 

Difficulty 
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IDifficulty to defend our felves againft the Force 
and Power of his Words ? King Philip reflefting 
how terrible this Man would have been had he 
had any warlike Command, when the Thunder 
of his Eloquence was fo dreadful, fays in the 
iame Place, Let no one call the Athenians my 
Enemies, for I know none I have but Demo^ 
Jihenes j it is he alone that wages War with me, 
that oppofes my Defigns, and fruftates all my 
Enterprizes. So that this incomparable Perfon 
gave that Prince more Trouble, and more con- 
founded his Affairs, than the Pyreum with ^U 
its Gallies, or the united Force of all Greece^ 
Dionyjius of Halicarnajfus confefles, that the Elo- 
quence of this Orator made the fame Impreilion 
upon him, as the Myfteries of the Goddefs Cyhele 
did upon her Prijefts. But nothing feems more 
to raife the Glory of this great Man, than what 
^uintilian fays of him. That it was the Elo?- 
t^^nctoi Demofthenes that made C/V^d. an Ora- 
tor ; and this is what Ttdly himfelf acknowledges 
when he fays, that he made it his Endeavour to 
follow him, but could never attain to it. Thefe 
Inftances of Applaufe may be juftly oppofed to the 
Inveftives oi Juvenal zna Sidonius^ who have re- 
proached Demo/ihenes with the Ohfcurity of his 
Birth, as if the Faculties of the Soul, and the na«i^ 
tural Abilities of every Man, depended upon tl:^ 
Circumftances of his Nativity* 

Nothing can give us a better Idea of the 
great Advantage Demojlhenes had over all other 
Men, in the Art of Pronunciation, and in a 
graceful Adtion, than the Teftimony of his 
greateft Rival. For Mfchines being caft in a Suit 
iie was engaged in againft Ctejiphon^ whom De- 
tnojihenes had defended for Shame and Grief had 
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retired to Rhodes^ where fome of his Friends iin* 
portuning him to repeat to them the Oration he 
had made againft Ciejiphoiiy he read it over to 
them i upon which they requefted likewife of him 
to, let them hear that which Demofthenes had 
made againft him, which he likewife did, and 
read it to them very diftinftly i whereupon they 
all began to admire it : But what would you have 
doney faid he, had you heard him /peak it hini'^ 

To this animating Power of Aftion he had 
join'd the equal Force of great and noble Ex- 
preflions, of lively Defcriptions, of moving Paf- 
fages, proper to affeft and make ftrong Impreilions 
upon the Mind. All his Difcourfes were full of 
cxpreflive Figures, of frequent Apoftrophe's, and 
reiterated Interrogatories, which gave Life and 
Vigour to, and animated all he faid ; as Longinus 
obferves. So that we may truly affirm, never 
any other Orator raifed his Anger, Hatred, In- 
dignation, and indeed all his Paffions, to that 
Height as Demojlhenes did. And this doubtlefs 
was the Reafon that made Demetrius Phalereus 
fay, ^at he harangued as if he had been infpired ; 
and Eratojihenes in Plutarch^ That he fpoke like an 
Enthujiajl. For he was, as itVere, in Raptures 
when he fpoke, by the Heat of his Aftion, and 
the violent Tfanfport of his Imagination. 

What fliall I fay of that {harp Style where- 
with he ftirred up the Mind of the Athenian Re- 
jpublick againft Philips without any Regard to 
his Quality ? of thofe bitter Inveftives he made 
againit Medias in order to make him odious and 
obnoxious to the publick Hatred ? of thoie 
vehement Tranfports of Paffion he was in againft 
Sfchines in his Oration for Cteftphm ? of all thofe 
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Irequ^it Invocations of the Gods ? of thofe Apo* 
ftrophe's to the Sun and Stars ? of thofe Oaths, by 
Heaven and Earth, by Fountains and Rivers, 
according to the Maxims of his Religion ? and 
of thofe ftrange forcM Figures, and of all thofe 
violent Paifions, and furious Commotions which 
we meet with in fcveral Parts of his Dif- 
courfes ? To all which he adds a Tone more thun- 
dering than that of Pericles^ whom he had pro* . 
pofed for his Imitation. And the Vehemency 
pf A£kion, join'd with that of Expreffion, is what 
makes up the Character of that powerful Elo-- 
quence which none ever 'arrived to but Dc'^ 
mofthenes. 

H£ had alio a particular Talent in reprefent- 
ing Things cxaddy with all theif Circumftances, 
which is of no (inall Moment, in order to gain 
Credit with the People; to whom all Things 
feem to have a greater Degree of Probability^ if 
th^ are but well circumftantiated* And he 
had fo exquiiite an Art in painting all Things 
according to Nature, that the meereft Fables, 
as he related them, would prevail more upon the 
Account of that fimple plain Way he delivered 
^emin, than the moft fubftantial Reafons, than 
the moft convincing Truths alledged by others. 
And thefe kind of Reprefentations of Things 
^en according to Nature, were what he had 
If^onderful Succeis in. 

The Eloquence of Demojihemsy fays Dtonyfius 
HaUcamajfeiiSj was very artificiial, he could turn 
and wincC ^ tread ue moft unbeaten Paths^ 
to come to his propofed End with the greater Ser 
pirity. But tho' he had a moft admirs£le Talent 
at dif^ying his Reafon^ to the beft Advantage, 
and at eft^miflung. bis Arguments upon firoi 
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^stnd lafting Foundations, yet was he infinitely 
more expert at confuting thofe of his Adverfaries 
by the Strength of his Enthymemesy which were 
fo cdebrated by all Antiquity. Arid he never 
appeared more powerful than when he was moft 
powerfully attacked ; as we may obferve in his 
Oration for Ctefiphorij the Succeis of which rifes 
as to its Value in proportion to the Greatneis of 
the Merit of ^/chines his Adverfary, Never was 
any Affair tranfafted by two Orators with greater 
Heat and Fury, or with greater Application ; 
for they were full four Years in preparing their 
Matter. This Animofity, which refounded 
throughout all Greece^ brought together from alt 
Parts a mighty Concourfe of Auditors to aiHft at 
this Decifion, and to fee a Tryal of Skill between 
thefe two great Men, who were fo celebrated for 
their Emulation. 

But as this Vehemence was the principal 
Charafter of this Orator, fo Photius afTures us, 
that thofe Harangues he made to the People, had 
more Force and Ener^ in them, than thofe he 
made to the Senate j for whatever is great and 
noble in Eloquence, is fo to Advantage when deli- 
vered before a great Affembly. It is true indeed, 
that the Credit he had gained in the State by the 
Integrity of hi^ Intentions, authorized him to 
fay any thing, and to fpeak to this People with 
Indignation and Refentment, who were of that 
Temper, that they muft be prefFed to their Duty, 
The Sharpnefs this Orator ufed, land the frequent 
Inftances he gave Aem of his being angry and 
enraged at them, were not in the leaft difpleafmg 
to them, when they were once fenfible that there 
was a Neceflity of waking them out of that Le- 
thargy into which their natural Negligence and 
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Idieners liad led them. And Demofthents^ that 
he might more fecurely manage dhis Sort of 
people, who were truly proud ^and haughty, 
hut withal timorous and cowardly, made a great 
Show of 'his Zeal for the Good of the State upon 
all Emergencies. They had accuftomed them* 
felves to Dear his Invedives and Reproaches^ by 
reafon of the Fruit they often reaped from his good 
Counfels. Nekher was he hrnifelf ignorant 
how reqitifite it was to appear ibmetimes ansry 
and fevere, that he might be itfeful to thofe that 
heard him. 

There was neverthelefs in this auftere kmd 
of Eloquence a great deal of folid Reafon, of 
found Judgment and good Senfe, without any 
falfe Colours, without any thing that is weak or 
fuperficisd ; and his Reproaches, how fevere fo* 
ever, were always taken in good part, becaufe he 
%ack'4 them with fuch weighty Reafons and Ar-> 
gufnents;, as wo^ irrefiftable. His Language was 
theconunon Dialedl, having nothing in it that 

» was far fetched, or exquifitely nice j yet it was 
very pure and hiehly agreeable to the Delicacy of 

"" Tale then prevalent at Athens. But he had -an 
Art of giving his Language, as plain as it was, 
all the Life and Vigour that could be ; fo that he 
pleafed by the Vehemence of his Adtion. It is 
obferved, that the longer he fpoke, the finer his 
Orations were. I ftiould never end, were 1 to 
take in all that could be produced upon this Sub- 

^■e6^ J what has been already faid, will give us an 
dea of the extraordinary Worth of this great Mah> 
and a juft Eftimate of his Merit. 

He flouriflied in the Reign of Philip of Ma- 
cedon. The Time of his Birth and of his Death 
is uncertain. It is fuppofed he was bom about 
* Vol. n. D ^^ 
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ithe Year of Rome three hundred and feventy-thrccii 
.and lived about threefcore Years. 
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PO LYBIUS, 

/TT^HE taking of Confiantinople by Malomet 
I the Great fell in the latter Times of Pope 
Jstcbolas the Fifth, a Pope not only ftudious of 
.good Letters, and. particularly of Hiftory, but 
alfo a great Encourager of it in others. From 
the dreadful Overthrow of that City and final 
Subverfion of the Greek Empire many learned 
Men efcapcd^ and brought over with them^ into 
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ftafy^ diat Treafure of ancient Authors, which^ 
by their Unhappineis we now poiTefs ; and among 
the reft fome of the remaining Fragments of 
Polybius. The Body of his Hiftory, as he left it > 
finifhed, coniifted of forty Books, of which the 
eighth Part is only remaining to us entire. As 
for his Negociations when he was fent Embafla* 
dor, cither from his own Countrymen the Com- 
monwealth of the Achaiansy or afterwards was 
employed by the Romans on their Builnefs with 
other Nations, we are obliged to Conftantine the 
Great for their Prefervation ; for that Emperor 
was fo much in love with the dextrous Manage* 
ment and Wifdom of this Grecian^ that he caufed 
them all to be faithfviUy tranfcribed, and made 
fr^uent ufe of them in his own t)ifpatches and . 
Afiairs with foreign Princes, as his beft Guides, 
in his Concernments with them. 

None that converfe with Books can be ig- 
norant that Polybius was of MegalopoKs^ a City 
in Jrcadia. He began to flourifh in the times 
of Ptolemy Philometer^ and was bom about the 
fourth Year of the Hundred and forty-third 
Olympiad. He was the Son of Lycorius^ General 
of the Jchaiansy which was the moft renowned 
Republick then in Greece* That great State 
fent them, both Father and Son, in the Quality 
ofEmbafladors to the Egyptian King; and the 
Son had afterwards the lame Honour when he 
was deputed to go to the Roman Conful, who 
made war upon King Perfeus in TheJJhly. He 
was bocn noUe^ and as he received at his Birth 
great Gifts from Nature which favoured his De- 
Sgn of writing Hiftory, fo that Chance of For- 
tune which brought him to Rome was of no fmall 
Advaatage to himj iincehe. was indebted to it 
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Hot only for the beft Part of his Learning, butfor 
the important Friendfhip he contra&ed with Sn- 
fte^ and Leliusy which contributed much to the 
Celebration of his Hiftory to Pofterity, 

BvT the Pains he took in the Acquifition of 
all that could put him into a Capacity of writing 
well and labouring for Eternity, ieems worthy 
to be confidered. He thought he could make 
no exaft Defcription, nor be confident of the 
Authority of his Memorials from whatfbever 
Place he fliould have them, if he had not rec- 
tified them by his own Sight j viewing himfelf 
die Countries he intended to treat of. He re- 
vived therefore to be well acquainted with many 
Places, as well of Europe^ as jifia and Africay 
whither he went purpofely to be aflured of^^what 
\t {hould write of diem. And he ufed Sctpio*^ 
Autliority to procure VefTels fit to &il upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, judging that what he ihould 
there obferve would prove ufeful to his Defign. 
It is certain that he pafTed the Alps^ and one 
Part of Gaul^ to reprefent truly Hanmhar% Paf- 
fage into Italy \ and fearing to omit the leaft 
Circumflance of the fame SciptVs A&ions, he 
travelled all over Spain, and ftopt particularly 
at New Carthage, that he might carefully ftudy 
the Situation of it« 

POLTBIUSy tho' he principallv intended 
the Hiftory of the Romans, and the Efiablifhment 
of their Empire over the greatefl Part of the 
World which was then known, yet he had in 
his eye the general Hiftory of tnc Times, in 
which he lived, not forgetting either the Wan 
pf his own Country with their Neighbours of 
JEtolia, or the concurrent Affairs of Macedonia^ 
^d the Provinces of Greece^ (which is properly 
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lb called) nor the Monarchies of jf/ia and Egyph 
nor the Republick of the Carthaginians^ with 
the feveral Traverfes of their Fortunes, either in 
relation to the Romans^ or independant to the 
Wars which they waged with them, befides what 
happened in Spain and Sicily^ and other European 
Countries. The Time which is taken up in th!s 
Hiftory confifls of fifty-three Years, and the 
greateil Part of it is employed in the Defcriptioii 
of diofe Events of' which he was an Eye-wit* 
nefi, or bore a confiderable Part in the Conduft 
of them. He was fully qualified to execute the 
great Deiign he eng^edin; for tho' poffibly he 
might yield to one or two of the Greek Hifto*- 
n2X& in the Praife of Eloquence, yet in Wifdom 
aAd all other AccompIImments belonging to a 
perfed Hiftorian, he was at leaft equal to any 
other Writer Greek or Romany and perhaps ex- 
cdled them all. He comes recommended by 
the Nobility of his Birth, by his Inftitution in 
Arts and Sciences, by his Knowledge in natural 
and moral Philofophy, and particularly the Po* 
UtickBj by being converfant both in the Arts 
of Peace and War ; by his Education under his 
Father Lycortusy who voluntarily depofed himfdf 
from his Sovereignty of Megalopolis to become a 
principal Member of the u/r^^/^;? Commonwealth, 
which then flouriflied under the Management of 
Aratus ; by his Friendfliip with Scipio Africanusy 
who fubdued Carthage^ to whom he was both a 
: Companion and a Counfellor; and by the Good- 
will^ Efteem and Intimacy which he had with 
ieveral Princes of Afia^ Greece and Egypty during 
his Life \ and after his Deceafe, by deferving the 
Applaufe and Approbation of all fucceeding 
Ages. 
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We may form a Judgment of the Worth and 
Greatnefe of this Writer by the Number of Sta»- 
tues eredled to his Honour, by the Greeks at 
Palantiumy Mantinaa^ Tegaa^ Megalopolis and 
other Cities of Arcadia ; the Infcription of one 
of which teftifies, fays Paufanias^ that he tra- 
velled over all Seas and Lands, was a Friend 
and Ally to the Romans^ and reconciled them, 
being tnen incenfed againft the Grecians \ an^ 
another Inicription is thus, ' If Greece hid at 
firji purfued the Counfil of Polybius, it had • na$ 
eff ended ; hut being now miferably affii3edj he is 
her only Comfort and Support, He is mentioned 
^vith great Honour by OV^c, Strabo^ yofephusvoii 
Plutarch; and in what Rank of Writers they 
.are placed, none of the Learned need to be in- 
formed. He is copyM in whole Books together 
by Livy, commonly efteemed the Prince of the 
Roman Hiftory, and tranflated word for word-; 
tho' the Latin Hiftorian is not to be excufed for 
giving him only the dry Commendation of a 
Writer not to be defpifed, without confeffing to 
whom he had been fo much obliged Marcus 
Brtaus^ who preferred the Freedom of his Coun- 
try to the Obligations which he had to JuSiis 
Cigfarj fo prized Polybius^ that he made a Coni- 
pendium of his Works, and read him not only 
for his Inftruftion, but for the Diverfion of his 
Grief, when his noble Enteiprize for the Refto- 
ration of the Commonwealth had not found the 
Si ccefs which it deferved. And this is not dte 
leaft Commendation of this Hiftorian, that be 
who was not wholly fatisfied with the Eloquence 
of Tullyj fhould epitomize Polybius with his own 
Hand. It was on the Confideration of Brutus^ 
and the Veneration which he paid him, that 

Conjiantim 
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Con/Iantine the Great took fo great a Pleafurc 
in reading him, and collefting the feveral Trea** 
ties of his Embaflies; of which, tho* many are 
now loft, yet thofe which remain are a fuiHcient 
Teftimony of his gieat Abilities* He learned 
the Roman Tongue, and attained to that Know- 
ledge of their Laws, their Rights, their Cuftoms 
and Antiquities, that few of their own Citizens 
underftood them better i having gained Permiffion 
£rom the Senate to fearch the Capitol, he made 
hSfflfelf £uniliar with their JRecords, and after- 
wards tranflated them into his Mother-Tongue : 
So that he tau^t the Noblemen of Rome Sieyr 
own municipal Laws, and was accounted more 
ftilfal in them than Fabius PiSfovj a Man of the 
Seiiatx>rian Order, who wrote the Traniadions of 
the Punick Wars, 

PO L YBIUS was without all queftlon a 
very great Man ; he was noble, and of the firft 
Rank of his Country, a Soldier, a Statefman^ 
and aPhilofopher ; and withal of an excellent 
Underftanding ; polifhed and cultivated by Bufi- 
jids' and' eminent Trufts, and tempered and, 
bsdlafted by his own and his Country's AfffKKons, 
Sb that It -may be fiid, no Man ever engaged in 
arWork of this Sort better fiirnifhed with Requi- 
fites ; and he feems to fill the Chair, when he 
treats diftinftly on any of the above-named 
Siibje£ls ; but when he talks of War, which is the 
favourite Subjeft and Darling of Hiftory, how 
like a General and perfeft Matter in that Trade 
does he acquit himfelf ? How exaft and painful 
is he in his Defcriptions of Battles by Land and 
Sea, defcending to every Particular that may 
afford Light to his Reader ? How finely, fiiiit- 
fully, juftly and morally, does he inftnwa and 
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reafon on Events of Gouncils, Battles, ahd aft 
kind of Tranfaftions ? How does Hannibid^% 
Craft and Wifdom, and Flamntus*s Raflmeis and 
Folly, appear in his Account of the Battle of 
^thrafymene ; jnfomuch that from Readers wo 
Jbecome Spectators of all thofe Exploits ? How 
faithful is he to the Chara£ler of the Cartbagi^ 
mans J in their Naval Knowledge and Strength ? 
And with what Franknefs, AiTurance and Im- 
partiality, does he fhew the Romans Ignorance^ 
and reprove their Raihnefs, when he compares 
thofe two People on the Subje£l of their martial 
Affairs and Adventures ? All which we read with 
Fleafure, and approve with Eafe. So that, in a 
Word, he will be found throughout to prefervc 
his Charader of a brave, able and impartial 
Writer, The Subjeft of his Hiftory were all the 
moft confiderable A6Uons in the World, from 
the Beginning of the fecond Punick War to the 
End of that which terminated the Differences of 
€dt Romans with the Macedonian Kings, by the 
utter Ruin of their Monarchy, 

LA MOTHE takes occafion to fpeak of one 
Sebajiian Macciusj who treating of Hiftory, and 
declaiming a^inft Digreffions, condemns thofe 
of Salluft zndPofybius ; indecently calling them 
bafe-conditioned Fellows, and Men fprung out 
of .the Dregs of the People; and the more to de- 
fame the latter, he particularly adds, that he wan 
a meer Pedant given to Scipioy to ferve him in th^ 
quality of a Praeceptor ; but this Imputation i;* 
unlearned and ridiculous, for it is utterly im- 
probable that a Perfon fo exercifed in Affairs oi' 
State, and accuflomed to great Employments, 
as Polybius was, fhould be known to Sdpjo^ 
and accompany him in all his military £y 
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peditions, for no other Purpofc than to in- 
ftru£t him in the Parts of Speech, and teach 
him the Rudiments of Grammar. There 
might be more Reafon perhaps to charge him, 
as feme have done, with Impiety and Want of 
Religion in his Devotion to the Deity; for 
though he fpeaks in many Places very advan- 
tageoully of t^e Worfhip of the Gods, as when 
he attributes all the Glory of Arcadia^ his Coun- 
try, to their great Care in ferving the Altars, 
and elfewhere profefles that he abhors the Li- 
centioufiitfs of War that caufes the Deftru6tion 
of Temples, which he makes to be a moft ca- 
pital Crime ; yet he declares fo formally in an- 
other Place againft the Divinity, and all thofe 
who in his Time held tlie Opinion of the Pains 
of Hell, that it appears evidently he believed tio- 
thing of the Matter. And about the End of the 
fixth Book he obferves that Superftitron, which 
was accounted a Vice by all other Nations, palled 
for a Virtue among the Romans* If one could, 
fays he, compofe a Republick only of wife and 
virtuous Men, all thofe fabulous Opinions of Gods 
and Hell would be altogether fuperfluous. But 
fince there is no State where the People are not 
(as we fee them) fubjeft to Irregularities and 
evil AiSlions; one miift, to bridle them, make 
ufe of thofe imaginary Fears, and the panick 
Terrors of the other World that our ReKgion 
imprints, and which the Ancients have fi> pru« 
dently introduced to this End, that they cannot 
be contradifted now by any but rafli Ferfons, or 
thofe who are not well in dieir Wits* Let fizch 
as defend Polybtus in every thing (as Cefauhon 
has done) (ay what they pleafe in his favour, they 
can never^ ^te;: (o formal a Declar ation> make 
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him pafs for a Perfon very zealous in the Reli- 
gion of his Time. 

Besides the forty Books of his Univerfal 
Hiftory, it is credible by one of the Letters 
which Cicero writ to Lucceiusy that he made a 
particular Treatifc of the War of Numantia, 
His great Age furnifhed him with Convenience 
to write much ; fince we underftand from i«-. 
dart J that he paffed the great climafterical Year, 
and died not till he was eighty-two Years old. 
He confeffes himfelf, that the Advice of Leliusj 
which he often required in their ordinary Con- 
ferences, and the Memorials which that great 
Perfon furnilhed him withal, were very advanta- 
geous to him. 

But as to his Manner of writing, the Learn- 
ed have not agreed to beftow upon him the 
Praife of Eloquence. Dionyfius Halicamajfeusy 
the moft ftrid and auftere Critick among them, 
calls him impolite, and reproaches him with 
Negligence both in the Choice of Words and 
the Strufture or Compofition of his Periods. 
His Excellency neverthelefs is fuch in all other 
Things, that one would fuppofe he neglefted the 
Nicety of Words as of little Importance, to 
confine himfelf entirely to Things more ferious 
and fignificant. He certainly deferved the great 
Elogies given him by learned Men. Polybiusj 
fays Bodifij is not only every where equal and 
like himfelf, but alfo wife and grave, fparing 
in his Commendations, {harp and fevere in his 
Repreheniions, and like a prudent Lawgiver 
and a good Commander, he disputes many Things 
concerning the military and civil Difcipline, arid 
the Duty of an Hifterian. Lipjius is more large 
in his Commendation. Polybius^ in Judgment 

and 
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and Prudence, is not unlike ^Thucydides i but in 
his Care and Style more loofe and free ; he flies 
out, breaks ofF, and dilates his Difcourfe } and in 
many Places does not fo much relate as profefled- 
ly teach ; but then his Advices are every where 
right and falutary, and I (hould therefore the 
rather commend him to Princes, becaufe. there 
is no need of an anxious Enquiry into his 
Thoughts, but he himfelf opens and reveals his 
Senfe, Pofyhius^ fays Raping is more grave than 
Thucydldes ; he does not fo often •■ introduce Scipto 
fpeaicing, altho' he had a kind of right to do it ; 
having all along waited upon him in his Wars. 
He has frequent Digreifions upon Politicks, th^ 
Art of War, and the Laws of Hiftory, which 
do not feem neceflary. He is a greater JLibertine 
than Xenophon^ and treats the Opinions the Peo- 
ple of thofe Days had of their Gods and Hell as 
Fables. But the moft learned Cafauhon^ in his 
Preface to Polybius^ has moft clearly and at large 
dcmonftrated the JExcellence of this Greek Wri- 
ter, and wherein he is to be preferred before the 
other Hiftorians. 
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DIODORUS SICULUS. 

-rsIODORUS SICULUS was a Native 
•^-^ of Jgyrium^ a City In Sicily j and fiourilh^ 
in the Time of Julius Cafar and Auguftus. He 
wrote at Rome bis excellent Work, entitled Bi* 
lliotheca Hiftorica^ after having travelled throu^ 
the greateft Part of AJia and Europe^ with incre* 
dible Hazards and Fatigue, to inform htmfelf and 
cdlle£t Materials. He fpent thirty Years in com* 
pofmg it, and colle&ed it intx) forty Books> 
which took in the Subftance of what the moft 
renowned Hiftorians had written before him % 
infomuch, that if this Work were ftill conq^leat^ 
we could not want a competent iCnowledge of 
the firft and remoteft Ages* 

But, to the great Grief of learned. Men, 
lif the fcnty Books only fifteen are now extant 
The firfl five are entire, and give us an Account 
of the £lbulous Times, and explain the Antiqui- 
ties and Transitions of the Egyptians j AJF/rumt^ 
Perfians, Lyhiansy GrecianSy and other Nations, 
before die Trojan War. The five heact Bodbs' 
are wanting; The deventh • Bode begins at 
Xerxes*s Expedition into Greece : From whence, 
to the End of the twentieth Book, which brines 
the* Hiffory down to the Year of tbe Worn 
three thoufand fix hundred and fifty> die Work 
kentirej but tbe latter- tww^ Books are mute 
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loft. Henry Stephens alTerts, from a Letter com- 
municated to him by Mr. La%aro Baif^ that all 
the Works of Diodorus are found entire, in fome 
Corner of Sicily. I confefs, fays La Motbe^ upon 
this Occafion I would willingly go almoft to the 
End of the World, if I thought to find there fo 
great a Treafure. And I fhall envy thofe that 
will come after us this important Difcovcry, if it 
(hall be made when we fhall be no more \ and 
that inftcad of fifteen Books only, which we now 
enjoy, they fliall poflefs the whole forty. 

The Contents of the whole Work are thus 
explained by the Author. Our fix firft Books, 
(the laft of which is loft) fays he, comprehend 
all that happened before die War of Troy^ to* 
gether with many fabulous Matters here and 
Siere interfperfed. Of thefe, the three former 
relate the Antiquity of the Barbarians j and the 
three latter contain thofe of the Greeks, The 
eleven next following, include all that happened 
remarkable in the World from the Deftruftion 
of Troy to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
Laftly, the other twenty-three extend to the 
Conqueft of Julius Cafar over the Gauls^ when 
he made the nritijb Ocean the Northern Bounds 
of the Raman Empire. 

. This Writer has undergone various Cha- 
racters from the Learned. Pliny aiflerts, that 
Diodorui was the firft of the Greeks who (poke 
ferioufly, and avoided writing of Trifles, Primus 
atud Graecos d^fit nugari Diodorus. Bifhop 
Montague^ in his Preface to his Apparatus^ gives 
this Sicilian the Reputation of an excellent Au* 
thor, who, with great Fidelity, immenfe Labour, 
and uncommon Diligence and Ingenuity, has 
oo31eGUd an Hiftorical Library, in which he has 
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rcprefented his own and the Studies of other 
Men, being the great Reporter of human Ac- 
tions. He is cenfured notwithftanding by Bodi^ 
nu5<i who condemns the Style of this Hiftorian ; 
and Ludovicus Fives with great Acrimony arraigns 
the Body of his Hiftory, and the Narration of 
which it is compofed. He blames him particu- 
larly for relating ftrange and incredible Com- 
putations of Time, for inferting that the Egvfh- 
tians had preferved their publick Records for an 
liundred tlioufand Years ; that the ChaUearis had 
made Obfervations of the heavenly Bodies, for 
the Space of four hundred feventy and two thou- 
fand Years before Alexander^ Conquefts in jtjia ; 
that the Egyptians reckoned fome ten and others 
three and twenty thoufand Years from IJis and 
OJiris^ to the fame Alexander \ and that their firft 
Kings, who were Gods, did each of them reign 
no lefs than twelve hundred Years. 

But La Mothe^ with great Jufticc, vindicates 

the Credit of this Writer ; he fays, that Diodch- 

rus inferted the Egyptian Ephemerides^ and the 

aftronomical Calculations of the Chaldeans', only 

to fliew what was the common Belief of thofe 

People ; not infifting that he himfelf was of that 

Opinion. He is fo far from it, that he fays 

cxprefly in his fecond Book, that he cannot pof- 

fibly acquiefce to what the College of Chaldeans 

haa determined of the long Space of Time which 

preceded the Viftories of Alexander. I am fo 

.far, fays the /r/»rACritick again, from condemn* 

ing the Fables and excellent Mythology in the 

fim five Books ofDiodorusj that, in my Opinion, 

we have nothing more precious in all that re- 

maixtt of Antiquity ; for befides that Fables 

ttfxw be tmwttfi toU> and that Flato*s Ttnueusy 

i-i/' • **• with. 
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with many other Works of great Confequence, 
would be ufelefs upon this Suppofition, yet thefe 
are of thatUfe to give us a Notion of the 
wliole Theology of the Idolaters. And if it 
were lawful to give a holy Name to a profane 
Thing, I might call the five fore-mentioned 
Books the Bible of Pa'ganifm ; fince they teach 
us at the firft View what the Gentiles believed of 
Eternity, and of the Creation of the World* 
So that they give us fo perfedl an Idea of the 
Theogony of the Egyptians^ which was after* 
wards followed by the Greeh^ that without 
them we fliould have been Strangers to thefe 
ufeful Difcoverie?, and thefe moft curious Rela* 
tions would have been unknown to us. 

The Time of thofe two Emperors, Cafar 
and Augujius^ is allowed to have been the pureft 
Age of the Latin Tongue, but not fo of the 
Greek ; in their Reigns the Athenian Eloquence 
was already transferred to Rome', It is no won- 
der then, that Diodorus is not equal in this re- 
fpeft to Herodotus J Thucydides or Xenophon^ being 
a Sicilian only, and under the Difadvantage of 
writing at fuch a Seafon. Photius neverthelefe 
does not forbear to praife his Style, as being very 
clear, unafFefted, and proper for his Subjed, 
which is Hiftory. It is, fays he, neither too 
Atiuk^ nor too full of old Words ; his Manner 
of Writing obferves a juft Mediocrity between 
the moft fublime Style, and the other which 
die School calls humble and creeping, upon the 
account of its Lownefs, which is carefully a- 
voidcd by this'Hiftorian. 

' P lODORUS IS commended by Jtflin 
jdartjTy as the moft renowr^^ and eiteemed of 
5. .. - all 
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all the Greek Hiftorians, and by his Writings 
takes occafion to prove the Excellence and An- 
tiquity of Mofes the great Lawgiver of the He^ 
brews ; and when he would infinuate that Ho* 
mer had learned in Egypt the moft beautiful Paf- 
fages with which he adorned his Poefie, he ufes 
for it the Authority of Dhdorus^ whom he does ' 
not name without Praife. Eufehius goes beyond 
JfijHn Martyr^ both in Titles of Honour and 
Citations of Paflages drawn from this Hiftorian, 
with which he fills all the Books of his Evan- 
gelicvJ Preparation, And when he treats of the 
Beginning of the World, and of what the An- 
cients believed of the Sun and Moon, and of the 
Cuftom which the Carihagtniatjs had to iacrifice 
Men, and of infinite other Subjedls which fall 
into his principal Defign, he always alledgcs 
Diedorus'y but he does it chiefly when he 
examines the Theology of the Egyptians in his 
fecond Book, where he very much extols the 
Fame of him ; he calls him a moft illuftrious 
Writer, moft cxaft in his Narrations, and one 
in high Efteem among the Learned for his pro- 
found Do£irine ; and he adds, that there is no 
Grecian who is not defrrous to read him and al- 
low him the Preference above other Writers ia 
the fame Language. But when he infifts in his. 
tenth Book, that Greece had received from the 
Hands of thofe it efteemed barbarous, and par- 
ticularly from the Jewsy all the Sciences and 
Learning for which it had fo great a Value ; it 
is in that he attributes to him the greateft Ho- 
nour : For after he had ufed the Tcftimonies of 
CUment^ Porphyry-i Plato, Democritusy Heraclitusj 
Jofephusy and othej Authors, he finilhes his 

Procf 
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Proof with a Quotation out of the firfl Book of 
that incomparable Hiftory, ta the tn^j fays he, 
that the Juthtrity »f Diodonis may he as a Seal rt • 
mU my Dtnuniftretian, 
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DIO NTSIUS 
HALICARNASSEUS. 

TFthis Writerhad not faid of himfclf in the 
Jt Bediming of his Hiftory, that he lived in the 
Reign rf AuguJtttSj we might* be well afiluped of 
it nom Sfrabo; who,.fp^ldng of the. City of 
Hflliearnaffus,^ obfetves diat it gave the World 
ttiro ilhiftrious Perfons, Herodotus^ ^ zxiA in our 
Time, fays he, Dion^us the Hiftorian. 

Among many Writers who bore the Name 
of Dionyjiusj Suidas makes mention of another 
befides him we fpeak of, who was of Halicar-^ 
najfus alfo,^ and of his Pofterity. He appeared 
under the Emperor Adrian^ with the Surname 
of Mujicusi becaufe, tho* he was an Orator, his 
principal Talent lay in Mufick ; of which he 
compofed many Books. As for our Hiftorian, 
he came to Rome a fliort Time after Auguftus 
had happily finiftied the Civil Wars, and con- 
tinued there two and twenty Years : He em- 
ployed his Time in learning the Latin Tongue, 
and colJefting Materials for the Defign he had 
laid of writing his Hiftory. For this purpofe he 
confulted all Books, all the Commentaries and 
Annals that had been written by Romans of 
Learning and Credit, about the Concerns of the 
State, Old Cato^ Fahius Maximusy Valerius An^ 
tiasy Licinius MaceVy and fome others. He ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledges that the Converfation he had with 
the learned Men of that Imperisd City^ and his 
frequent Conference with the greateft Genius's of 
the Age, were of no lefs Ser\'ice to him than all 
his own Diligence and Application. 

His Hiftory treats of the Reman Antiquities, 
which he comprifed in twenty Books, whereoif 
there remain no more than the firft eleven ta 
this Age, which conclude with the Time whcrt 
the Cohfuls refii^.ied the chief Authority ia^the 
Republick, after the" Govermttent oi iltie^ Decern^ 
viri, which happened three hundred and twelve 
Years after the Foundation of Rome. The whofe 
Work comprehended much more; for it paffed 
from the- taking of 7r^ over the- fabulous and 
hiftorical Time, to the Beginning of the firft 
Punick War; ending where -Ppfyhius begins his 
Hiftory. In order to a clear Notice of- the 
Reman People, he has begun his Work with the 
Aborigines^ the firft Inhabkants- of Italy. His 
Authority is vindicated by Scaligery who aflirts^ 
that we have no Author remaining that has ob- 
ferved fo exaft Order in Chronology ; and tho* he 
may be cenfijred for relating too creduloufly fome 
improbabk Stories, yet upon the whole he is 
cfteemed as an exadt and diligent Writer, and 
more fincere than Livy. He is cenfured as a very 
prolix Orator, his Hiftory and Antiquities have 
an univerfal Applaufe, and the Lofs of what is 
wanting is exceedingly lamented. 

The Style of this Writer {visPhotius confiders 
it) is new and uncommon, but attended with a 
Simplicity which renders it delightful ; and he 
adds, that the Elegancy of his Phrafe corre6b 
and foftens the Roughnefs that is fometimes 
found in his Expreifion. He commends him ex* 
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ceedingly for ufing many Digreflions, which KS^ 
tain and recreate the Mind of the Reader, when 
the Evennefs of an hiftorical Narration begins 
to be wearifome and tedious. The Excdiencies 
of this Writer are more particularly diftinguifhed 
by Bodinus ; Dlonyfius^ fays he, befides the E- 
fteem he merits by his familiar Style and pure 
Attick Grethy has alfo written the iS^m^jf. Anti- 
quities from the Foundation of the Citjr, with 
fo great a Diligence, that he feems to excd all 
other Greek and Latin Authors; for what the 
Latins negle£ied as common and well known, 
their Sacrifices, Plays, Triumphs, Enfigns df 
Magiftrates and all the Order of the Roman 
pubnck Government, their Taxes or Revenues, 
their Aufpicia or Divinations^ their great Aflem- 
blies and their difficult Divifion of the People 
into Tribes and Clafles; laftly, the Audioritj 
of the Senate, the Commands of the PUhts or 
lower Orders, the Authority of the Magiftrates 
and the Power of the People he only feems to 
have accurately delivered 3 and for the better 
underflanding of thefe, he compares them with 
the Grecian £aws and Rites, as when he fetches 
the Laws of Retainers, Vaflalase or ProteAion, 
which Romulus inftituted, and derives them from 
the Cuftoms of the Athenians and Thejfalianu 
The Laws, he goes on, of Romulus^ and Numa^ 
and Servlusj had, togerther with the Origin of 
the People of Rome, periflied totally, if this Au- 
thor had not preferved them. It is a great Glory 
to him to have exceeded all die Roman Writers 
in Things wherein they ought to have had fo great 
Advantage over him. 

Certainly, fays La Mothe^ it is not to be 
imagined, that a Man of that Reputation, which 
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Dtonyfms bad acquired in Learning, could - pro«- 
duoe any thing that was not very polite and 
worthy of his Name. We have his Coinpofttions 
if Rhetorick^ and the moft fubdc Criticks place 
him in the firft Rank of thofe who delighted in 
that Sort of Study ; and tho' there were no morcf 
to be faid of him than the Requeft that was made 
him by Pompey the Great, to give him his Judg- 
ment on the firft Greek Hiftorians, and efpeciaUy 
on Herodotus and Xenopbon ; it fhews fufficiently 
the Efteem wherein he lived in his Time, and of 
what Authority he was in Romej when that great 
Genecal idiofe him out of many others to inform 
him upon this SubjeA. His CharaAers of an- 
cient Writers that were before him, are too exadi 
and rigorous^ and his Laws of Eloquence too 
fevere^ for according to the Strictnefs of his 
Maxims, there never was a perfect Hiftorian. 
Among many Inftances of his Spleen in Criticifin 
he took upon him to blame the Style of Plato. 
This was one of the Occafions of a Letter 
which Pompey writ to him in Plato'% Defence ; 
and we fee by Dionyjius his Anfwer, that altho' 
to pacify Pompey^ he profefTcs himfelf an Admirer 
of Plato J vet he ftill perfifts to give the Preference 
to Deftto/ihenes, 

But his Confidence and Credulity in relating 
Stories wholly improbable deferve to be con- 
demned. What can be thought of hit making 
a Razor cut a Whetftone, by the Command of 
Navius A£fius the Augur? His reprefenting Caf^ 
tor and Pollux fighting for the Romans s^ainfl 
ihel^atinsf The Rivers Vuburnus and Glauis run- 
ning back to their Source, in favour of the In- 
habitants of Cuma ? He fays, that a Statue of 
ibe Goddels Fortune pronouACed^ .th^fe Woid^ 
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twice, Riti me Matrema dedlcaJHs. But there b 
fcarcc a more ftrange Relation in the Raman 
Hlftory, than the Action of CheUoj as he re* 
prefents it. He fays that this Roman Virgin, 
who was given in Hoftage with many others to 
Porfennoj King of the Hetrufcians^ returned with 
all her Companions from tne Tufcan Camp to 
the City of Romej fwimming over the River 7i- 
ber^ wherein they had leave to bathe ; as if it 
were poflible that fearful Maidens, who, it may 
be fuppofed had not learned to fwim, durft but 
look upon fuch a River with Defign to pais it, 
and caft themfelves defperately into it, when 
the Peace was almoft concluded. For tho* Plu* 
tarch defcribes the Place in the Life of Publico- 
la^ (o very agreeable and convenient to- bathe 
in, yet he confefles that the River Was very ra- 
pid and deep ; Livy writes with no more like- 
lihood when he tells the fame Story. Plutarch 
does indeed in fome meafure queftion the Truth 
of it. The Account of Valerius Maximus is 
more agreeable, that this young Lady under the 
Favour of a dark Night efcap'd from the Ene- 
mies Camp, mounted upon a Horfe which bore 
her among her Friends on the other Side. The 
Equeftrian Statue, erefted to her Honour by the 
Rotnans^ fupports this Opinion 5 but when Wri- 
ters will facriiice what is plain and probable to 
fomething marvellous and extraordinary, we can- 
not be furprifed at fuch Relations, 
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TT TNDER that learned Emperor Adrian flou- 
\^ riihed Arrian of Nuomedia^ z City of J?/- 
ihynia^ the celebrated Scholar of EpiSieiuSii (Dh 
calls him Flavius Arrianus Nicomedienjis) a Phi- 
lofopher and Hiftorian ; and, if fome may be cre- 
<lited) an eminent Civilian. Suidas acquaints us 
-from Heliconiusy that he attained even to the 
Confular Dignity, and that for the Sweetnefs of 
his Style, he was termed another Xmophon. Pho^ 
tius agrees with him, and adds, that he was 
Prieft to Ceres and Proferpine* Ludan in his 
PJeudomantes afliires us, that Arrian the Scholar 
of EpiSfetus^ a Man of the firft Rank in Rome^ 
employed his whole Life in the Study of polite 
Literature, for which he was fo particularly fa- 
mous, fays Dioj that he was complimented with 
his Freedom both of Rome and Athens. Dio in- 
forms us, that he was advanced to be Praefedl of 
Cappadocia^ and that he reduced the Alauni and 
Majfag£ta. Pliny the Younger, who was then 
Proconfiil of Pontus and Btthynia^ addreflW feven 
of his Epiftles to him, and this is the more pro- 
bable^ becaufe Arrian was not only a Bithynian^ 
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but wrote the Bithyntan 2Si<i^ AlauTUan Hiftoiy, 
an Abridgment of the firft of which may be feen 
in Photiusy and a Fragment of the lair in the 
fecond Volume of Biancard's Edition of his* 
Works, 

He likewife wrote the Parthian Hiftory in 
.feventeen Books, an Extract: whereof Photius 
has prcferved. We have- four Books of his Differ- 
tations on Epi^etus ; as alfo a Paraplus, or Lii- 
ftration of the Coafts of the Euxinesmd Red Seas, 
infcribed to the Emperor Adrian^ if that In- 
fcription be genuine ; for Salmajius imagines thefe 
to have been the Works of another of the fame 
Name, who fiourifhed from the time of Nero to 
Vefpajian* He wrote the Life of Dio the Sfracu-^ 
fian ; an Account , of TimoleorCs A£ls in Sicily ; 
a Book of Tafticks, and a Treatife on Hunting, 
as a Supplement to Xenophorl^ Work upon tfc 
fame Subjeft. His Indian Hiftory we have com- 
pleat, notwithftanding the Aflertation of the learn- 
ed Stuchius to the contrary. 

Mr, BOILEAUy m the Life oi EpiSfetus^ 
gives Arrian this extraordinary Chara£ler: Of 
all the Scholars of Epi£fetusy fays he, Arrian is 
the only one whofe Name has oeen tranfinitted 
with R€putation to Pofterity ; but he is fuch a 
one as fufficiently demonftrates the Excellency 
of his Matter, tho' we Ihould fuppofe that li 
alone had been of his forming. For this is the 
very Perfon who was afterwards advanced to 
be Praeceptor to Antonine^ furnamed the Pims^ 
becaufe, like that Philofopher, he committed to 
writing the Diftates deliver'd by his MaftcT in 
his Life-time, and publilh'd them in one Vo- 
lume, under the Name of Epi^etus his Difcour- 
i^^ or DiiTeitations, which at prefent we have 
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in four Books. After this he compofed a little 
Treatife called his Eruhiridionj which is a fhort - 
Compendium of all Epi^etufs Philofophical 
Principles, and hath ever been acknowledged 
for one of the moft valuable and beautiful Pie- 
ces of ancient Morality. He likewife writ a 
large Book of the Life and Death of EpiSfetus^ 
\riiich Is now unfortunately loft. And to (hew 
how mudi he was of Opinion this Writer had 
obliged Mankind, he afiures us, that EpiSfetus 
left nothing of his own Compofition behind him, 
and \i Arrian had not transmitted to Mankind 
the Maxims of his Mafter, we have fome Rea- 
fon to doubt whether the very Name o( Epi£i4^ 
tus had not been loft to the World. It is not 
ca(y to know, whether his Hiftory was writ be- 
fore his Enchiridion^ and thoie other Diicourfes 
of EpiSiitus:^ which Simpliaus in his Commenta- 
ries ^ures us to be compofed by him ; for tho* 
it might not be thought, according to the or- 
dinary and natural Courfe of Study, he (hould 
apply himfelf to Philofophical Contemplations in 
. the youthful Part of his Life, yet it appears in 
the rre&ce of thofe Difcourfcs, that he writ 
them as they were fpoken by his Mafter, collect- 
ed from his Mouth whilft he was yet the Scho- 
lar of that great Philofopher ; and ne complains 
that Aey were publiflied without his Privity, 
which is a certain Evidence of their being writ- 
ten in* his younger Age. Photius (ays, they 
were formerly in twelve Books, beildes certain 
Philofophical DiiTertations by him mentioned 
which are loft to this Age. 

As for bis Hiftoric^ Compofitions, tho' we 
have them not all intire, by what remains of 
them we may difcern enough to oblige us to 
Vol. n. E Nikw^ 
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value his Merit ; and his feven Books of the 
Conqueft of Alexander the Great, and eight 
which treat particularly of India^ may fuffiCe to 
give him a Rank and Name among the chiefeft 
Hiftorians. Befides thefe, he wrote in ten Books 
the Hiftory of thofe Actions which happened a- 
mongft Alexander's Captains after his Death, for 
they could not agree about the dividing their Con- 
quefts ; but of thofe there remains nothing at this 
Day but an Abridgment of them, which Photius 
gives us in his Bibliotheca. 

This Author gives us to underftand, that he 
wrote the Hiftory of Alexander the Great by Di- 
vine Infpiration, and that he did it under the 
Title of 'ArACtfViflff 'AMfctyeT^, and with the fame 
Number of Books that Xenophon chofe to de- 
fcribe the Conquefts of Cyrus ; and fome ob- 
fervc, that he fo affected to follow that Author, 
that he has perfectly imitated him in his Style, 
and in many other refpects ; and therefore he 
is diftinguifh'dby the Name of the Toung Xe» 
nophon. He declares in his Preface, that the 
Relations of the Facts he has delivered, are 
founded upon the Faith of Arijlobulus and Ptole- 

"maus Lagus^i who accompanied Alexander in all his 
Enterprizes, and his Accounts are the more cre- 
dible, for that, befides the Royal Quality of the , 

' litter, they did neither of them publifh dieir 
Writings till after Alexander's Death, 'without 
any other Obligation, than a real Defire;of dif- 
covering the Truth of his Actions. And yet 
our Author profefTes in his Defcription of the 
Death of Callifthenes the Philofopherj that it 
was diverfly reported by them, though they 
were both near the Perion of Alexander^ when 
the Procefe was made againft that unfortunate 
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Perfon. Arljiohuhs fays, he was led in Chains 
' after the Army, till he died of a Sicknefs ; the 
other affirms, that, after having bieen expofed to 
Torture, he was ftrangled for being unhappily 
involved in the Confpiracy of Hermolaus ; fo dif- 
ficult it is to. Come at the Truth of Actions per- 
• formed, and there is nothing more certain, than 
that one and the fame Pa6l is many times vari- 
oufly related by tHofe v^o (aw it, becaufe of the 
divers Refpe6ls and Interefts in which the Relators 
are feveratlly engaged. 

PHOTIUS commends Arrian as equal to 
the beft Hiftorians ; his Narration is always a- 

freeable, becaufe it is both (hort and intelligi- 
Icj and he never difcompofes his Readers* with 
tedious Digreifions, and fuch Parenthefes as rnay 
obfcure the Senfe of his Sentences. And one 
caihnot eafily find in all his Hiftory, any one fuch 
miraculous Event, as might render it fufpefted, 
if you will except fome Prediftions oi Arijiander^ 
and the Story of two New Springs^ ^hich appear- 
ed near the River of Oxm^ as foon as Alexander 

" tvas there encamped, ' 

TjiE Pattern which' y/m^«propofed to imi- 
tate, pe/mits him not to elevate his Style to a 
fublime Degree of Oratory, becaufe the Elo- 
quence oi ,Xenophpn .is not of .that Order; but 

. his Phra(e is mingled with fvich excellent figures, 
that by retaining all the Clearnefs.of him. that he , 

Jmitates, his Style has nothing in it either too iSat- 
ly low, or too highly towering. He occafionally 
ufes fometimes oblique Orations, and fometimes 
direft ones* The Oration of Calltfthenes againft 
Anaxarcbus^ who would have Alexander to be a- 
dored, is one of the moft confiderable of thofe 
that are direft } and there are two othti^ xvoX. \tfe- 
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riour to it of the (ame Prince to his Soldiers, who 
began to mutiny, once in the Indies^ and the other 
Time upon the Banks of the Tigris. Thofe which 
were made before the Battle at die Streidits of A- 
manus^ and at the Plain of Arhela^ or Gaugamela^ 
are oblique, and much more concife than uie Oc- 
cafion required. Photius makes a very favourable 
Judgment of the Hiftory of Arrian^ and fays, that 
whofoever fhall compare it with the moft ancient 
of thofe which are fo much efteemed, it will be 
found there are many things in them which by no 
means come up to the Value of the other. He was 
a Writer of fo great Integrity, that by way of 
Eminence and Diflin£tion,he was called The Lover 
cf Truth. 
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APPIANUS, 

THIS Hiftorian is the more tonfiderable a- 
mong^ thofe who have laboured in the Ro^ 
than Hiftory, in that, befides the Commendation 
which Phatius fives him, to have truly as pof- 
fible delivered his Matter, he alone has partial* 
larly defcribed die Ai^ions, according to the 
Provinces where the Scene of them lay, and the 
different Regions wherein they were traniaded. 
This Method is certainly very ufeful and regular» 
to expreis diftin6Uy the feveral Exploits, and 
feparatdy firom eadi other, and at one View 
ptcfent what pailes in every Country ; no way 
of Writing can be more infbudive than this, 
and apter in that refpeft to pleaie and fatisfy 
the Mind of the Reader ; fo that the Hiftory of 
Apfiafh ^ Suidas relates, was often by an Ex- 
cdi^Ky of Title called the Bajilic or Koyal Hi- 
ftory. 

He defcended from one of the chief Families 
tjS Alexandria^ and came to Rome jn the Time 
of the Emperor Trajan ; he there practifed the 
Law for fome time, and pleaded widi that Force 
and Eloquence, ^t he was foon advanced to 
be one of the Procuratores Cafaris^ and after- 
wards carried to greater Dignities in the Empire 
under Adrian and Antoninus Pius. He was 

£ 3 ^tt(* 
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preferred, as Photius relates to the Admini- 
ftration of a Province ; Sigonius and- fome others 
call him Sophtfta Alexandrinusj , and . make him aq 
Egyptian. " ... 

The Hiftory of Arrlan was divided into 
three Volumes, which, as the fame Photius ob- 
ferves, contained four and twenty Books. It 
began at the Taking and Deftruction of Troy^ 
and the Fortune of Mneas^ and extended beyond 
the Reign pf Auguftm^ making Excurfions fome- 
times even to the Times of Trajan* As to his 
Style, the fame Photius obfei'v.cs, that ^ his 
Manner of Writing was plain and eafy, fo. h(-« 
had nothing in it that wa$ foaring hidi or fu- 
perfluous, and he gives him the Privily of: 
being not only very faithful, but one of thofe 
who has given the greateft Teftimony of bis . 
Knowledge in the Art of War^ and all kiud of . 
military Difcipline. To* read the Deicriptiof^ 
of his Battles, . would make one fiancy lujoafelf 
in the, middle of : them; ^d he i» fo hap{^ in. 
his Orations, that he manages and moves the 
Affections which way he pleafes, whether it be 
ta revive the Courage of the drooping Soldiecs,^ 
or reprefi the extrayaganl: Tranfpotts of thoiC} 
that are too violent. Of the many Worjss, 
which he compofed, there remains to this Time 
but the leaft Part, which defcribe the Punickj Sy~ 
riany and Parthian Wars; thofe againft AH-* 
thridatesy againft the Spaniards^ againft Hanni-*' 
baly and five Books of thofe of the Civil War* . 
oiRomty and thpfe of Illyria, As for that of thc;. 
Celtick War, or the War of the Gaulsy there, ii. 
only a Fragment or Compendium of it extant): 
rather to make us regret what we want, thaa* 
fatlsfy our Minds with, that which remains*. The. 
^ - Account 
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Accoiint he gives of the Civil Wars is exceedingly 
praifed by Photius j it is written, he fays, widi 
great Accuratenefs, Elegance and Clearnefs 5 
it begins with the Sedition of the Gracchi about 
the Agrarian Law, and continues it down through 
all the Tumults and Confufions of the Romans^ 
to the Peath of Pompey the younger, which was, 
but five Years before the Battle of ASfiufti^ and 
the Settlement • of Augujim in the Empire y a 
Story that is rwt written at large and intirely by 
any other but this Author and DioT% CaJjhiSj and 
is one of the befl: Supplements that is extant of 
the laft Books in the End of Livy^ and one of the 
beft Introduftions to the Hiftory of the Cafars 5 
and laftly, it is one of the moft lively Reprefenr- 
tations that is to be found in any Hiftory of the 
Diforders of Commonwealths, and the Mir 
feries that attend great Changes in Govern- 
ments* 

But notwithftanding this favourable Cha- 
ra£ler of Photius. in bdialf of Appiath Bbdin hUs 
foul both upon his. Memory, and hi9 Judgment 
in the Matter oC Hiftory ^ for this bold Cenfureir 
denies that it was the Roman: Pradice to lend 
their Wives to one another, after the Cuftom of 
iiie Parthians and Lacedamonians^ and imputes 
too much Credulity to our Hiftonan upon this 
account ; tho' Plutarch relates the fame Thing, 
and fays, that Cato freely lent his Wife to Hor^ 
tenjius the Orator ; nor is the Law of Romulus^ 
or that 2^ainft Adulterers mentioned by Agelliusj 
(as Sfl^/« unadvifedly imagines) repugnant to this 
Pra<ftice. He blames him likiewife for making 
Cafar fay, in his fecond Book of the Civil Wars, 
Certain Expreflions that were not fpoken by him, 
but by Pompey^ in ^.threatning-^eedi-v^ch he 
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ufed to the Senate, when he put his Hand upoji 
his Sword, and told them, that if they would not 
grant him what he defired, that Sword fhould 
purchafe it. This ought in Candour to be ascri- 
bed to a Failure of Armory, to which all Man- 
kind is fubjetS^. He condemns him likewife for 
another Error in miftaking Calphurnia for P^m- 
feioy that Wife of Cafar^ who was vitiated at 
the Ceremonies of the good Goddifs. Sigonius is 
more indecent, he arraigns him of Levity, and 
many Omiffions, without producing any Inftance 
to fupport the Charge. Scalsger is very bold in 
his Cenfure upon him^ in his Animadverfions on 
theHiftory of ^i^^'frf, >^ere he fays he would 
appear to be a Child in the Bufmels ot hb Hiftory^, 
were it not that an Infinity of Matters were 
added to his Hiftory of the Wars of Syria. 
Thefe Refie£lions are raifed too hi^, yet his 
Partiality is a Fault that runs through all his 
Works; he flatters the Romans^ di^kzys placing 
the Right as well as the Advantage on their Side, 
Co die rrqudice of all other Nations with whom 
tibey were concerned. We may add to this, dntt 
be often attributes to himfelf die Labours of 
others, tranicribing many Paragraphs and entire 
Sentences of Polybiusj and other Authors more 
ancient, inferting them in his Works without 
citing their Texts, or making any Acknow- 
ledgment due to their Merit upon fuch Occaiions. 
He is likewife charged for tranfcribing the great-r 
eft Part of the Commentaries of Auguftus^ which 
contained (as Suetonius relates) die moft memo* 
rable Actions of his Life. This is indeed a Sort 
of Theft not to be allowed ; Deprehendi in fi&t$ 
mallij quam mutuum redder e ; as Pliny fays to yef- 
jafianj on the fame Subjea j and Scaliger on this 

Occafioa 
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Occ^Hon calls him alienorum laborum Fucum^ aOu* 
ding to a certain Sort of lazy Flies, which nourifli 
themfehres by the Labour and the Honey of 
others. 

» Notwithstanding the Severity of So?- 
liger upon the Character of Appian^ he has had 
his Admirers, who have reprefented him in a more 
favourable Light ^ Calius Secundus Curio^ in his 
Epiftle Dedicatory before the Latin ImprefSoni 
writes thus of him : It is certain, fays he, that 
Appian propofed to himfelf the Method and Con* 
texture of Tbucydides and Salufty and endeavoured 
t() imitate them both in their Veracity of £x- 
preffion, and Quiclcnefs of Tranfition ; for he 
did not weave together a perpetual Series of 
Hiftory, as Livy and others ; but from the whole 
Matter, that is, from the greatefl-, and the 
moft immortal Actions of the Romans^ he fe^ra* 
ted the Wars they made upon any Nation or Peo- 
ple, and made (o many Bodies of Hiftory as the 
Wars were they undertook ; which Reafen and 
Image of Writing, C<^/2rr purfued in his fo much 
celebrated Commentaries^ wherein nothing is 
foimd empty, fabulous or incredible ; no fuper* 
fiuous or feigned Speeches, or Orations forOften'> 
tation, but all pure, true, religious and neceilary^ 
in which he did not imitate the Vanity of tne 
Gr^^ix, which to do is not indeed to write an Hi- 
ftory, but to deceive the World with Fables. Rapin 
confefles that he was a Copier of all the Greeks 
that treated on the fame Subject, which occafions 
his Style to be as various as me Books from which 
he ftole J yet after all, his Works arc not to be 
defpifed, tot they contain Matters of Worth and 
Learning. 
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1)10 CJSSIUS^ who is befides known by: 
the Surnames of Cocceius and Cocceianus^- 
was born at Nicea, a City of Bithynia, whither 
he retired in his latter Years to pafs in quiet the 
remaining part of his Life, after the Example of. 
thofe Animal , who always return, as they fay, to 
die in their Manfions. The Infirmity of his Legs 
called him to this Recefs, and he writes that his 
Genius had foretold it him long before, by a 
Verfe of Homerh Iliads, recited by Photius. As 
Socrstts was faid to have had a familiar Spirit, or 
Daemon, who was as a Director of his Life,. 
Dio al ledges he was warned by his to avoid, by 
withdrawing himfelf, the Ambufhes which the. 
Prietortan Militia prepared for him ; and the fame 
Spirit or Goddefs (to ufe his own Wo^-ds) made 
him write his Hiftory, who before exercifed him- 
felf only in Philofuphical Learning, as that of 

divine 
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divine Dreams and their Inteipretation, and he 
compofed a Treatife upon that Subject. 

His Father Apronianus,^ a Confular Man, 
(according to the rhrafe of that Age) was Go- 
vernor of Dalmatian and foine time after Procon- 
Jul of Cilicia, He himfelf had the fame Confular 
Dignity beftowed upon him twice, which he 
exercifed jointly with the "Emperor jf/ejcanderj 
Son of Alammecfy after he had pafl'ed through di- 
vers Employments under the precedent Em- 
perors ; for Macrinus had eftaolifhed him Lieur 
tenant or Governor of Pergatnus and Smyrna^ 
and he fome time Commanded in Africk^ and had 
afterwards the Adminiftration of Aujlria and 
Hungary^ then called Fannonia^ committed to 
him. Thefe Circumftances are proper to be 
known before we fpeak of his Writings, becaufe 
they recommend and derive upon them a greater 
Authority. 

. Hts Hiftory cofnprifed all the Time from 
the Building of Kome to the Reign of Alexander 
Severus^ which he writ in eighty Books, divideJ 
into eight Decads, of which few are faved from 
that unhappy Lo(s that has been fatal to many 
admirable Works of this Nature, by the Igno* 
ranee and Incurfions of barbarous Nations. 
At prefrnt the five and thirtieth Book is the firft 
of thofe that remain entire;' for we have but 
fome Fragments of the four and thirtieth pre-.' 
ceding. His Progrefs to the fixtieth is compleat 
enough; but inftead of the laft twenty, we mufi: 
be content with wh.^t Xtphilinus^ a Monk of 
Conflantimple^ has given us in a Compendium of 
them. Photius obferves that he writ his Romdn 
Hiftcu*y, as fome others had likewife done, not 
from the Foundation of Rome only, but even 

E 6 fc^tci. 
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from Mntas his Defcent into Jtaly^ which he 
continued to the Tyranny of HeUogahahiSy and 
ibme Part of the Reign of Alexander Severus his 
Succeflbr. That which we have of it now in our 
Pofieffion, comprehending the Events of three 
hundred Years at leait^, begins but at the Time 
when Lucullus had his great Commands, and 
finiihes with the Death of Claudius the Emperor, 
the reft is the Epitome of XiphiUnus before men- 
tioned. 

Though all that has been loft of this excel- 
lent Author is much to be reeretted, I think 
nothing is fo deplorable as the Lois of the for^ 
laft Years, of which he writ as an Eye-witnefs, 
and one that had a Part in the Government of 
the State* For he could ^ve no Account of 
what pafTed before the Empire of Comnudusy but ' 
from the Relation of Strangers. But after that 
Kmperor to the other, with whom he had the 
Honour to be Collegue in the ConfuUhip, he 
built his Relations no more upon the Faith of 
others, but delivered his own Obfervations, which 
aie now come to us only by the Hand of Xiphilinusj 
his Abbreviator. It is a clear Evidence of the 
prudent Conduct of Dioy that he could pais 
fteadily through fudi dangerous Times as thofe 
under the Crueltv and Tyrannies of Commedus^ 
CaracalLif Alacrtnusy 2nd Heliogatalus (or, as it 
ought to be writ, Elagabolus) without the Lofi 
of nis Life, his Fortune, or Reputation, which 
run great Hazards under iiich arbitrary and bloody 
Prince s, and are in the utinoft Danger, without 
the greateft Dexterity of Wit and Conduft. He 
was fo commendable, and behaved with that 
Equanimity, that after having overcome thoie 
ftormy and tempeftuous Seafons^ wherein the 

Quality 
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Quality of a Stranger and his Riches expofed 
him to much Envy, he arrived happily at a fafe 
Port, and became fafe under the> Reign of yflex^* 
ander Severus^ . an exceeding Lover of Tuftice, 
and a moft powerful Proteftor of virtuous Men. 

Under him he publiflied the Roman Hiftory, 
to which he was directed by his Genius, as we 
obferved before, and at the fame Time obeyed 
the Conunand of Septimus Severus^ by whofc 
Orders he applied himfelf to that Undertaking. 
He confefies himfelf that he employed ten Years 
in providing the neceflary Materials for this 
great Building, and twelve more in raifing it, 
and adding that Majefty unto it| which makes 
us even at this Day admire its difmembred Frag^ 
ments, and broken Ruins. A Man of his Qua- 
lity, who had palled his whole Life in the 
Management of publick Affairs, who had 
diroughly read Men as well as Books, and of fuch 
an experienced Conduct, could not avoid proving, 
a moft correct Hiftorian. Nor has ahy of the 
Roman Writers difcovered fo much as he of thofe 
State Secrets, which Tacitus ftyles, Arcana Impe^^ 
riij and of which he makes fo high a Myftery. 
He is fo exact ]fi defcribing the Order of the 
Comitiay the eftablifhing of Magiftrates, and the 
Ufe of the publick Rites of the Romans^ that 
there is no Account of them fo particular in any 
other Author. And in what relates to the Con- 
sideration of the Emperors, their Apotheofisj or 
inrc^ing among the Number of the Gods, we 
may fay he is the only Writer who has fliewn us 
an exact Form, except Herodiany who affected 
afterwards to imitate him upon the fame Subject. 
But particularly in the fifty fixth Book, he is 
very curious where he reprefents the Pomp of 

Auguflvix 
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Auguftin his Funeral, his Bed of State, his Effi- 
j-Jes of Wax, and the funeral Oration which 
Tihcrhis read before the People ; then defcribes 
the Rites that related to the burning of his Body j* 
how Livia gathered and laid up his Bones, and" 
in the End v/lth what Dexterity they made an 
Eagle ^y from the funeral Pile, whence tha;t 
Bird of Jupiter feemed to bear the Soul of the* 
Emperor to Heaven. 

7 'he Funeral Oration before mentioned intro- 
duces a Remark that Dip ufed, not ordy the ob- 
lique, but the dire<ft wav of Oration alfo in the 
Body of his Hift-bry. ' JThofe of Pompey to the 
Romans^ 2ind of G^biru us afterwards in his thirty- 
fixth Book, are of the laft Sort. 7'he Philofophi- 
cal Difcourfe of PJAliJius to Cicero^ found in the 
eight and thirtieth, which perfuades him to bear 
his Exile in Macedonia with Conftancy, is alfo in 
the Form of a Profopopceia^ after a very confider- 
able Dialogue betv/een them two. The Orations ' 
of Jgrippa and Mecanas-i the firft of whom ex- ' 
horted Augiijlus to quit the Emp/re, the fecond 
on the contrary to retain it, are of the fame Sortj 
and contain the whole fifty-fccond Book. By this 
it appears, that they who believe all Sorts of 
Orations to be indecent in Hiflory, will not be 
pleafed with Dio\ Method, of writing, for he ab- 
ftains not from thofe which are moft to be avoided, 
namely, the Dire^^ and has made ufe of Dia- 
loguea alfo, which is contrary to the Rules of the 
Criticks in Hiik>ry. 

But if we muft take notice of his Faults^ 
there are others which deferve fooner to be cdm- 
plained of than what we mentioned : He is ac- 
cufed of having t ken Cajar'^ Part too much 
z^\v&. Pompey 'i and to accommodate himfelfto 

the' 
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the Courfe of Fortune. Nor feems he more 
equitable in refpedt of Jntoniush Fadtion, which r 
he always favours to the Prejudice of that of: 
Cicero, And whoever reads in the forty-fixth 
Book the Inventive of ^ Fuftus Calenus againft 
this incomparable Orator, will be hardly able to 
endure all the Injuries with which it feems /)/« ; 
would have fuUied his Reputation. Not content 
to make him reproadied for being the Son of a 
Fuller t)r Dyer, and very often reduced to drefs 
Vines or cultivate Olive-Trees, he afl'aults his 
Perfon, and touches his Honour in the nioft fcn- 
fiWe Parts 5 he reprefents him ridiculous for his 
Fearfulnefe, and to blaft him the more, affirms^ 
that of all the Orations which were {^exi of his, 
he delivered not one of them after the Manner in ' 
which they were writ, and therefore his Want of. 
Memory is imputed as a Crime to hiqj. But he 
makes Calenus much more fevcre, he would have 
him throw off the long Robe, if it had not been 
ufeful to him to hide his bandy Legs, and iU-fhaped> 
Feet"; and arraigns his conjugal Bed, to expofe the ■ 
Vices of his Wives, charges him with proftituting 
the Honour of one of them-; and in the Mention 
of his Children, he accufes him of Inceft with his 
Daughter, and reprefents his Son as an infamous 
Libertine, perpetually drunk. Certainly, to treat 
one of the greateft Perfons in the Roman Repub- 
lick in this fcandalous Manner, is rather like a, 
Satyrift than an Hiftorian. But Dio purfues his 
Blow, and fo violently prefles upon the Charadter 
of this wonderful Orator, that in the following 
Book he takes a new Occasion to make Fuhia^ . 
the Wife of Jntontus^ vomit out abundance of 
Reproaches againft his Memory, and pierce hist 
Tongue through with her Bodkiu, 

D 10 
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D 10 hds not behaved with more RelpeA to 
the Reputation of Seneca^ unless thoie Rehe^ions. 
are jufUy ch^ged upon Xiphilinej who, as fome 
fuppofe, maliciouflv delivers the Thou^ts of 
Suil/iusj or fome otner as bad, for thofe of Diii 
tbo' other Writers have accufed Seneca of leading 
a Life quite contrary to the moral Diicipline he 
profefled, and the philofophical Charslcter to 
which he pretended. In this Hiftory he is 
branded with the Guilt of Adultery with ytdia 
and Jgrippinaj and charged with the Death of 
the laft: He is taxed with reading Lectures of 
Pederafty to Nero^ and afcending the Theatre 
with him, to make Orations in his Apfizuk* 
In fhort, his Luxury and Avarice are amavated 
to that degree, that the Caufe of the Rebellioa 
in Britain is imputed to him ; where the People 
could no more endure his Extortion, than JWr# 
could fuffer his Conipiracies, from which he had 
no other Means to deliver himfelf than by put- 
ting fo cruel a Mafter to a violent Death. But 
diefe Invedives feem to proceed rather from 
the Malice of the Abbreviator than the Hi- 
ftoiian; becaufe Dia^ in his fifty-ninth Book, 
deltlares himfelf in Favour of Seneca^ and very 
much to his Reputation. 

This Writer has been feverely cenfured for 
Superftition and Credulity, and ov that means 
fome Difcredit has fallen upon his Hiftory. But 
furely fome Allowance ought to be made to the 
Weaknefs of Humanity, for the beft Authors 
have been blamed for the fame Blemifhes and 
Imperfections. In his forty-feventh Book he 
tells us, the Sun appeared at Rome fometimes 
lefler and fometimes greater than ordinary, to 
foretd the bloody Baule fought in the ridds 

of 
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of Philippic which was alfo Signified by many 
other Prodigies. He gave Credit to the ftrange 
Qualities of the Pfylli^ who pretend to a Power 
of expelling Poifon out of the dead Body of 
Cleopatra ; whom thefe Men (for there was no 
Female among them, fince they begat themfelves) . 
endeavoured m vain to bring to Life again.. 
Thefe PJylli are mentioned to have been cm- 
ployed by Auguftus Cafar to cure GUopatra 
after (he had b^n bitten by the Afp, by fucking 
out the Venom of her Wounds, that ine mieht 
ador 1 his Triumph at Rome, In his fifty-eignth 
Book he relates, that a Phcenix was feen in 
^^^)r^ inthe feven hundred and nineteenth Year 
after the* Foundation of Rome, In another Place 
he writes, that Vejpajian cured a blind Man, by 
fpitting in his Eyes ; and worked a like Miradte 
upon a lame Man's Hand, which he reftored to 
its Vigour and former Ufe, by walking upon it ^ . 
thefe Men being forewarned in a Dream that 
they fhould receive this Benefit from the £m- • 
peron In another Place he fays, that ApoIltnuHs 
Tyanaus faw in theCi^ of Ephefus all that paf- 
fcxi at the Death of Domtian in Romey at the 
fame Infbmt when the Tyrant was under the 
Murderer's Hand ; fo that he cried out, calling 
upon the Name of Stephanus^ which was the 
Name of the Villain, bidding Yiimjiriki boldly i 
and inunediately, fays he, the Act was done. 
As if Dio would have conformed himfelf to Phi^ 
loftratusy who writ at the fame Time the Life 
of this Impoftor, and there was no Difierence 
to-be allowed between true and fabulous Hi- 
ftory. ^ 

He does not efcape Cenfure from fome, par-* 
ticularly from Baromus^ who finds fault with 
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him for not expreffing himfelf with more Fsw 
vour towards Chriftianity* This Charge fcaroe 
deferves a Reply, fince he is to be efteemed as » 
Pagan An^oxj who was not like to recommend 
a Religion contrary to what he profeiTed. It is 
certain, that when he fpeaks of die Victories of 
Marcus. Aureltus^ he attributes to the Ms^ck 
Art of one Arnuphis an Egyptian^ rather than to 
the Prayers of the Chrijiians^ the miraculous 
Rain which fell in Favour of the Romans^ 2^i, 
theftrange Tempefts which afflicted the Army 
of the ^adiy whom the learned Cluverius 
takes for the prefent Moravians* But is it i 
Wonder in things fubject to various Interpretations^ 
as are ordinarily fuch Prodigies, that Dio an ido- 
htrous Hiftorian fhould not give the fame Judg** . 
ment as a Believer ; and that he fpake otherwKe 
of them than TertuUiany Eufebius^ and fome othexs 
have done ? 

JHis Style is by Photius placed in the Rank of 
the moft elevated, being exceedingly raifed by 
the Loftinefs of his Thoughts. His Difcourfe, 
fays he, is . full of Phrafes, which refemble the 
ancient Conftruction or Syntax, and his E^^ref* . 
fion anfwers the Greatnefs of the Matter hit 
treats of. His Periods are often interrupted with , 
Parenthefes, and he ufes many Tranfitionsj 
which are very trouWefome when they are not 
ufed artificially after his manner. But one 
thing is very remarkable, that thou^ his Lan» 
guage is very numerous, and adjufted according 
to Art ; yet it appears to be fo little laboured^ 
that the Reader does not perceive the Care that 
has been taken in it ; becaufe it is fo clear and 
intelligible, that every one prefuppofes as much 
Facility in the Compofition, as there is in 

thte 
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the Reading. He feems to have imitated Thucy 
dides^ whom he follows, efpecially in his Nar- 
ratives and Orations ; but he has the Advan- 
tage oyeir hjm, hot to be reproached with Ob/cu- 
rity. Thucydides is his grpat Example in every 
thing elfe, which he copies after with the greatcft 
Circumfpection. This is the Judgment Pho- 
tius gives of him, who is to be allowed more 
Credit on this Occafion than Sigtmiusy whd cen- 
fures Dio . for being too Aftatick,, and fo prolix 
in his Orations that he is troublefome to his 
Readers. The World muft be left to the Liberty 
of Thinking, according to the Law of the Romansy 
Populc. libera funto Suffragla : Yet I conceive for 
whatidates. to Language, the fureft way is to 
leave that to thofe to whom it is natural, and who 
have fuckjed it with their Miik, rather than to. 
Strangers who are much more fubject to bo, 
miftaken. 

Bjesid£S theHiftory of Dloy it feems that Sa/- 
^r.afcribes to him fome other Compofitions, as, 
the Life of the Fh\\p{o^her.^rrianusy the Actions 
ofTrajafty and certain. Itineraries. Raphael Vola^- 
ttrranui makes hi^i befides Author of thre^ Books 
intided IXe Principey and fome finall Treatifes o£ 
Morality. 
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HERODIAN, 

A Grammarian of Alexandria in the third 
jtV Century, die Son of jfpolknius^ fumamed 
Dyjcilus. He paiTed moft part of his Time at 
Rome^ in the Courts of the £mperon» where 
he wrote his Hiftory^ confifting of eight Books : 
From the Death of ^r0ifi»«^ rbikfiphus to Bal- 
UnuSf and Maximus Pupienus munlered by the 
Army^ in &vour of young Gordian^ whom diey 
made hi3 Succeflbr. 

The Hiftoiy of HeroJian receives its Com- 
mendation from the Merit of its Author. He 
declares at the Beginning of his firft Book, that 
he will only write of the Affairs of his own 
Time, which he himfelf had feen or recdved 
from Peribns of the beft Credit ; for which he 
was excellently qualified, by reafon of the pub- 
lick Employments that he exercifed ; for he mi^t 
juftly boaft thaf he pafied through the principal 
Offices of the State. 

About the End of the fecond Book he ac« 
quaints us, (before he begins to write the Life 
of Siptimus Severus^ which contains all Ac 
third Book) that his Hiilory in general Audi 
comprehend the Space of feventy Years, and 
treat of the Government (^ all the Emperors 
who fucceeded one another^ during that time; 
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that is, from the Reign of Marcus Aurelius Aa^ 
tminus the Philofopher, to that of the younger 
Gordianusj Grandchild of the former, who is 
fuppofed by fome to be the third of that Name. 
His eighth Book, which is the laft of his Work, 
ends with the unworthy Slaughtei* of the two 
old Men Balbinus and Pupienus^ whom he calls 
Maximus^ committed by the Pratman Soldiers, 
to advance the forementioned Gordianus junior to 
the Throne. 

This Writer is praiicd for his exact Judg- 
ment ; his.Obfervations are diicreet and elegant, 
and whoever reads him with Attention will find 
^ great and delightful Variety, both of .Things 
and Men, and frequent Examples of the Frowns', 
and Smiles of Fortune, as (he is ever changing \ 
he will obferve ftrange and wonderful Councils, 
and unexpected Events ; he will find, as Occa«- 
flon ferves, grave and weighty Sentences, and a 
Style full of Dignity and oweetneis. He will 
dikx>ver, fays Polltian^ Plenty of necefTary Ma- 
terials for the Improvement of his Life and Man- 
ners, and as it were the Looking-Glafs of Hu- 
manity, which he may infpect all his Life-time ; 
and from whence he may draw Inffarucdons for 
the better Management of publick or private 
Affairs. This Author may be read either in the 
original Greeks or Latin ; for it is hard to fay, 
whether Herodian receives more Honour, wno 
in his own Language flows with a plentiful Vein, 
ox PoUtiany who has tranflated him fo happily 
that he does not feem fo much to have rendered 
as to have writ that Hifloiy. This Author, in 
the Judgment of Photius^ has writ with an Air 
(o much the more dear and agreeable, in that he 
has not. too much affected the Attick Te casj but 
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fo tempered his Phrafe, that his Difcourfe is 
heighteii'd above the lower Form of Oration ; 
and, as there is nothing fuperfluous, fo it ouinot 
be faid that he h^ omitted any thing ufeflil or 
neceffary to be known ; and he adds, (to com- 
pleat his Character) that confidcring all the Vir- 
tues of an HiftoHan, there are few Authors to 
whom Herodian ought to fubfcribe. 

It is obferved by La ^othe^ ' that this Writer 
has given a very noble and folemn Defcription 
of the Pagan Ceremon.es ufed at the Confecra- 
tion or Apotheofis of the Roman Emperors. It is 
in the Beginning of the fourth Book, where he 
fo well reprefents to us all the Funeral Honours 

* render'd . to' the Afhes of Severus^ (which his 
Children had tianfported from England . in an 
Alabafter Cheft) that it is difficult to find any 
where a Relation more exact and inftructive. 
He tells lis how they were put into tn Urn with 

'the general Adoration of the Senate and the 
People, and carried by the Confuls to the Tem- 
ple, where the facred Monuments of their Em- 
perors were preferved ; and then proceeding to 
defcribe the Funeral Pomp, he informs us that 
his Effigies in Wax, all clothed in Robes of Gold, 
was placed at the Gate of his Palace on an Ivory 
Bed, elevated from the Ground and magnificent- 

^ ly adorned ; where, feven Days together, the Se- 
nators in Black, and the Roman Ladies all in 
White (without any other Ornaments) canie to 
pay their Refpects j taking their Places, the 
Women on the Right^ and the Men on the left 
Side of the Bed, all appearing with very mourn- 
f\.«l Countenances. He obferves alfo, that the 
Phyficians came duly to vifit this Reprefentation 
of Uie Emperor, making formal Approaches to 

the 
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Ithe Bed, as if he were alive, and declaring 
that his Sicknefs grew dally worfe and worfe : 
So true it is that this World is a continual 
Comedy, After this Time was palled over, the 
moSt confiderable of the Youth and the Knights 
carried the famfe Bed on their Shoulders, firft ' 
to the great Forums^ where the Magiftratfes of 
Rome ufed to furrender their Charges j and 
there a Chorus of young Men on the one Side, 
-and Virgins on the other, fung Hymns to the 
Praife of the dead Emperor. From thence they 
-proceeded to the Campus Martiusj which ^yas 
'without the City ; where the Bed and Effigies 
were placed in a large fquare Tabernacle of 
Wood, elevated to the Height of one of thofe 
Towers, on which Lights are placed upon the 
Sea-Coafts, to diredi Mariners to avoid the Dan- 
gers of rocky Shores. In the next Place he 
writes, that the Roman Knights made their Horfes 
run round about the Tabernacle- in certain or- 
derly Motionsy which were at that time called 
Motus Pyrrhichii ; and in orbicular Revolutions, 
And at the fame time there were a certain Num- 
ber of Chariots filled with Perfons that reprc- 
fented the moft qualified Men of the Empire, 
who alfo went in 1 kind' of Proceffion round 
the great Machine, till the next Succeflbr of the 
Emperor todk a Torch in his Hand, and with 
it kindled fome combuftible Matter made for 
that Puipofe at the Bottom of it, and then in 

* a little time all the fuperb Edifice was con- 

* fumed in- Flames ; and at the fam* time they let 

* an Eagle fly, which the Pagan Superftttion of 
. that Age believed was to carry the Soul of the 

Deceafed into Heaven# 

' 7ULKI^ 
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JUL lUS CapitoUnus allows HerSdian to be 
a good Hiftorian, but accufes him neveithelefs of 
bearing too hard upon the Memory of Alexander 
Severus^ and his Mother Mammea. This Charge 
is not (b well fupported, for he fpeaks very 
refpe<SlfuIly of the Clemency and mild Difpo* 
fition of that Prince^ who reigned fourteen 
Years without any EfFufion of Blood, and with- 
out taking the Life of any one, otherwife than 
by the ormnary Courfe of Juftice; which he re- 
markS) as a Virtue very rare, and without Ex- 
ample, fmce the Reign of Antoninus the Philo- 
ibpher. 

As to the Empreis Mammea^ (who is propofed 
by fome as a Pattern to thofe to whom is com- 
mitted the Education of Princes) he by no means 
approved of her Government: Sometimes he 
(fefcribes her as a Princefs devoured by Avarice, 
who invaded the Poileffions of others by evil 
and fraudulent Means; and fays, ihe was for 
that Reafon hated by her Son. And then he re- 
presents her to be ib proud, that fhe could not 
endure her Daughter-in-Law Augufta^ impatient 
to have the Title of Emprefs given to any but 
herfdf, but banifhed her into .^^/V^ ; after having 
caufed her Father to be put to Death, againft 
die Conient of the Emperor, becaufe he made 
publick Coinplaints of the Wrongs he and the 
young Emprefs had fufFered by the Cruelty of 
the fame Mammea. Nor was ihe lefs injurious 
to her Son^ 'w)^o when he regretted the Defeat 
of the Roman Army, which was too far ad- 
vanced into the Country of the Parthiansy could 
not but impute the Diibonour of it to her; who» 
on Pretence of her Care^^ which perfuaded him 
not to hazard his Perfon, was the Occafion of 

the 
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flie Lofs of that Army, and of all the Repfoach 
and Infamy that attended- it. Nor docs Herodian 
affign any other Caufe of the Death both of the 
Mother and the Son, who were ai&ffinated by 
the Soldiers, than the Hatred they had conceived 
againft Mammea ; becaufe of her infatiable Ava- 
rice, and fhamelefs Parfimony, by which means 
Maximius was raifed to the Empire. 

But though Herodtan juftly blamed Mam" 
mea for her ill Condu£t in the Matter of Go- 
vernment, , he very much commends her Care 
in the Education of her Son, excluding from 
him all profane Perfons, and efpecially thofe Pdls 
of Courts, who flatter the bad Inclination of 
Princes, and fo pervert their Nature, and imme- 
diately vitiate their Underftandings. She would 
fufFer i^one to have Accefe to him that were not 
virtuous in their Livesy and of approved Beha- 
viour ; and fo drfcreetly regulated his Time, that 
it was chiefly employed in Affairs worthy of him. 
Nor was the Vigilance and great Pains flie took 
to preferve her Son from fo vile a Monfter as He-' 
Uogahalus (who ufed all Methods to deprive him 
of his Life) lefs worthy of Praife, as ourHiftorian 
obferves. Lamprtdius likewife commends, the 
Piety of this' Princefs, and fays, that never any 
Prince was better educated than Alexander S-everus 
in all the Exercifes of Peace and War, by the ex- 
lent Maflrers flie provided for him. And he fi- 
niflies his Difcourfe of the Life of that Empe- 
peror, in obferving that he was of a fweet Difpo- 
(ition, being the Son of a moft virtuous Mother. 
Thus the Integrity of this Hiftorian feems clear 
and unblameable, nor is it Juftice to condemn 
him, as guilty of Prejudice or Partiality in his 
Writings* • 

-Vol. n. F Though 
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THOtTGH we coniider Herodian in this Place 
as an Hiftorian, yet we are told by Suidas thalt 
he writ many other Booksy which are not pre- 
ierv'ed to our Time. Ammianus MaraUinus o^Is 
htm Artium minutiffimum Scifcitatorem. He pafled 
the beft Part of his Life at Rome in the Courts of 
the Emperors, where he had Ojpportunities to in« 
form himfelf (with that Curioftty whicl; appears 
in his Writings) of many Particulars^ which arc 
to be found no where elfe. 

Assisted by thefe Advantages, he traces the 
Afibions of Men to their true Springs, (hews how 
their Mcafurcs were laid, and how purfued, makes 
grave and pertinent Reflexions in due Time and 
Place, and offers InftruiSbions and Advice, • which, 
exadlly followed, would conduce exceedingly to 
the Ornament and Improvement of hiunan Life. 
His Language is clear and mafculine, and flows 
from him with fo much £afe, that he feems to 
have taken no Pains to adorn it ; vet, as careleis 
of Ornament as he appears, he uill preferves a 
Majefty fuitable to the Greatnefs of the Subjed 
which he treats, and has fomethin? in him' fo 

fleafmg, and fo comely, as perhaps all the Art and 
^abour of other Men can never reach j which, by 
all the World is allowed a Beauty and Perfeftion 
of Style, not to be attained unt6 but bv the com- 
pleateft Genius, and the greateft Mailers of the 
Tongue they write in. His Lives feem to be 
written with the Air of a Gentleman, who is al- 
ways natural and imaffedied, as well in his £x- 
prefHon as Behaviour, and may be diftinguifhed 
as well by the Fafhion of his Style as the Mien 
and Carnage of his Body. It may be truly faid, 
that as far as he has gone, he has dven us a juft 
Pi^iilire of the Roman Emperors^ laying open to 
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- our View, as well their Beauties as their Ble- 
mifhes, atid difplaylng both without Flattery or 
frqudtce in their true and natural Colours. It 
nuy be juftly faid of him, as it was of Sueteniui, 
that he writ their Lives with the fame Freedom 
that they led them. Cafaubon has done Juftice to 
Herodian in this Particular, and eftabllQied the 
Fame of his Sincerity, as well as his other hillo- 
rical Virtues j whofe Authority in the Republiclc 
of Letters is fo confiderable, tlut it would be 
neodlels to add any thing more upon this 
Subjea. 
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PLUTARCH. 

THIS Writer flourifte^ in the Time of 
Trajhtij and was born at Charoneoy a fmall 
City of Bceoiia in Greece^ between Attica and 
Phocisj in the latter End of the Reign of Cldu^ 
drus,. Xylanderhzs obferved, that Plutarch him- 
felf in the Life of Pericles and that oi Anthony has 
mentioned both Nero and Domitian as his Con- 
temporaries. His Family was ancient in Charo- 
fiea^ and h^d for many Defcents borne the moft 
confiderable Q#ie^ in that petty Common- 
wealth 'y the chirfeft of which was known by the 
Name of Arcbon among the Grecians. His great 
Grandfather was Nicarchus^ who among other 
Sons had Lampriasy a Man eminent for^ his 
Learning and Philofophy. He makes mention 
of his r^th^r in his Sympojiaquesy or Table Con'- 
verfationsy and reprefents him as arguing fcveral 
Points of Philofophy j but his Name is no where 
to be foun^ jn any Pait of the Works remaining 
to us. fiut yet he fpe^ of him as a Man not 
ignorant in JLearning and Poetry, 

The Father of riutarch had many Children be- 
fides him; Timon and Lampriashis Brothers were 
bred up with him, all three inftrudled in the Libe- 
ral Sciences, and in all Parts of Philofophy. 'Tis 
manifeft from our Author that they lived toge- 
ther in great Friendlinefs, and in high Vene-* 
ifition to their Grandfather and Father. What 

AiFe&ion 
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AiFe£l:ion Plutarch bore in particular to his Bro« 
ther Timon may be gathered from thefe Words of 
his. *' As for my felf, tho' Fortune on feveral 
Occafions has been favourable to me, I have no 
Obligation fo great to her, as the Kindrlefs and 
intire Friendfhip which my Brother Timon has 
always born, and ftill bears me ; and this^ is (q 
evident, that it cannot but be noted by every 
one of our Acquaintance/' Lampriasy the youngeft 
of the three, is introduced by him in his Morals 
as one of a fweet and pleafant Converfation, in- 
clined to Mirth and Raillery, or as we fay m 
EngUJhj SL well humoured Man, and a good 
Companion. 

The whole Family being thus addi£led to 
Philofophy, it was no wonder if he was initiated 
betimes to Study, to which he was naturaUy in- 
clined. In puriuit of which he was {o happy as 
to fall into good Hands at firft, being recom- 
mended to tilie Care of Ammonius^ an igyptian^ 
who having taught Philofophy with great Repu- 
tation at Alexandria^ and from thence travelling 
into Greece, fettled himfelf U laft in Athens^ 
where he was well received, and generally re- 
Aec^ted. At the End of Themjiedes his Life, 
Plutarch relates, that being young, he vras a 
Penfionerin the Honk of ti^is Ammonius, and in 
Yi\s Sympojiaques he brings him in difputing with 
.his &lu>lars, and giving them Inftrudion. Ha- 
lving theAifiilance of fuch a Mafter, he advanced 
to Admiration in Knowledge, and that without 
firft travelling into foreign Parts, or acquiring 
any foreign Tongue, tho* the Roman Language 
at that Time was not only vulgar in Rome itfelf, 
but generally through the' Extent of that vaft 
Empire, and in Grace^ which was a McnsJber ^ 
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it; for like a true Philofopher, who regarded 
TTiings, not Words, he ftrove not even to cul- 
tivate his Mother Tongue with any great £xa£l;-> 
nefs. And himfelf confeffes in the beginning of 
Demofthems his Life, that during his Abode in 
Italy and at Rome^ he had neither the Leifure to 
fiudy, nor fo much as to exercife the Roman 
Language, (I fuppofe he means to write in \ty 
rather than to fpeak it ;) as well by reafon of the ' 
Affairs he managed, as that he might acquit him- 
felf to thofe who were defirous to be inftruded 
by him in Philofophy, infomuch that he became 
not converfant in Latin Books 'till the Declina- 
tion of his Age. 

As it was his good Fortune to be moulded firft 
by Mafters the moft excellent in their kind, fo 
it was his own Virtue to fuck in with an incredi- 
ble Defire, and earneft Application of Mind, 
their wife Inftru£lions ; and it was alfo his Pru- 
dence fo to manage his Health by Moderation of 
Diet, and bodily Exercife^ as to preferve his Parts 
without Decay to a great old Age, to be livelv 
and vigorous to the laft, and to preferve himfelf 
to his own Enjoyments, and to the Profit of 
Manldncl. Thus principled and grounded, he 
confidered that a larger Communication with 
learned Men was neceflary for his Accomplilh- 
ment ; and therefore having a Soul infatiable of 
Knowledge, he took up a Refolution to travel. 
Egypt was at that Time, as formerly it had been, 
famous Sot Learning, and probably the Mytte- 
rioufnefs of their DtxSirine might tempt him, as it 
had done Pythagoras and others, to converfe with 
the Prieflhood of that Country, which appears 
to have been particularly his Bufinefs, by the 
Treatife of IJis and OfirtSy which he has Icftusj' 

in 
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in which he (hews himfelf not meanly verfed in 
the antient Theology and Philofophy of thofe 
wife Men. From tlgypt returning into Greece^ 
he vifited in his Way ail the Academies or Schools 
of the Philofophers, and gathered from them , 
many of thofe Obfervations with which he has 
enriched Pofterity. 

Besides this, he applied himfelf with extreme 
Diligence to colleft not only all JSooks which 
were excellent in their kina, and already pub- 
lifhed, but alfo all Sayings and Difcourfes of 
wife Men which he had heard in Converfation, 
or which he had received from others by Tradi- 
tion ; as likewife the Records and publick In- 
ftruments preferved in Cities which he had vifited 
in his Travels, and which he afterwards feat* 
tered through his Works. To which purpofe he 
took a particuliar Journi^y to Sparta^ to fearch the 
Archives rf diat famous Commonwealth, to 
underftand throu^ly thie Model of their antient 
Government, dieir Lc^iflators, their Kings, and 
their Ephori ; digefting all their memorable Deeds 
and Sayings with fo mucfaC^ns, diat he has not 
omitted even thofe of their Women, or their 
private Soldiers^ together with their CuAoms^ 
dieir Decrees, their Ceremonies, and- the Man* 
ner of their publick and their private Livine, 
both in Peace and War. The fame Methods he 
aHb took in divers other Commonwealths, as 
his Lives, and his Greek and Ropum Queftions 
fuiEcientty teftify. From this rich Cabinet he 
has taken thofe excellent Pieces which he has 
diftributed to Pofterity, and which give us Oc- 
cafion to dej^ore the Lofs ef the R^due which 
either the Injury of Time or the Negligence of 
Copiers have denied to us. With regard to his 

F 4 Opinions 
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Opinions in Religion and Philofophy, he in gene- 
ral followed the Platonic Se<^, for he had that 
Reverence for the Memory ofPlaU arjd Socrates^ 
that he annually celebrated their Birthrdays with 
a particular Veneration. 

There can be no £xa£biefi obferved in 
writing the Life of Plutarch. His Wife's Name, 
her Parentage and Dowry are no where men- 
tioned by him or any other, nor in what Part of 
his Age he marrieo^ tho' 'tis probable in the 
Flower of it. There is Reafon to believe that 
his Wife's Name was Timoxmay whofe Conjugd 
•Virtues, her Abhorrency from the Vanities of 
her Sex, and from Superftition, her Gravity in 
JBehaviour, and her Confiancy in fupporting the 
Lois of Children^ he takes Qcjpafion to fpeak 
of and applaud. The Number of his Children 
were at leaft five, a Daugt^er csWtA Timoxena^ 
and four Sons» Two of the Sons, Autobulus and 
Charotty and the Daughter, died young, the two 
.remaining are fuppofed to have furvived hinw 
The Name of one was Plutarch^ after his own^ 
and that of the other Lampriqsy fo called in Me- 
mory of his Grandfather. This was he of all his 
.Children who feems to have inherited his Father's 
Philofophy, and to him we owe the Table or 
.Catalogue of PlutarcVs Writings, and perhaps 
alfo the Apothegms. Ifis Nephew, but whether 
by his Brother or Sifter remains uncertain, was 
Stxtus Ch^roneusy who was much honoured 
by that learrned Emperor Mqrcus Aureliusy and 
who taught him the Greek Tongue, and the Prin- 
ciples of Philofophy. 

That Plutarch was married in his own 
Country, and that before he came to Ronuy is 
probable j that the Fame of him was come before 

him» 
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him, by reafon of fome Part of his Works al- 
ready publiflied, is alfo credible, bccaufe he had 
fo great Refort of the Roman Nobility to hear 
him read immediately, as we believe, upon his 
coming ; that he was invited thither by the Cor- 
refpondence he had with SoJJtus Sene€kj might 
be one Reafon of his undertaking that Journey 
is almoft undeniable. It likewife appears he was 
divers times at Romey and perhaps before he 
came to inhabit there, might make Acquaint- 
ance with this worthy Man Senecio (who was 
four times Gonful) to whom he dedicated almoft 
all the Lives of the Greeks and Romans. He 
had the Opportunity while he was at Rome^ by 
the Favour of many great and learned Men then 
living, to fearch the Records of the Capitol, and 
the Libraries, which might furnifh him with 
proper Inftruments and Materials for fo noble 
an Undertaking as that of the Roman Lives, a 
Defign which he had formed early, and on which 
he had refolved to build his Fame, Not but 
that he was intrufted alfo with the Management 
of the publick Affairs in the Empire, during his 
^Refidence in the Metropolis, which may be made 
out by what Suidas relates of himr Plutarch^ 
fays he, lived in the Time of Trajan^ and alio 
before his Reign, that Emperor beftowed upon 
him the Dignity of Conful 5 an Edi6^ was alfo 
made in favour of him, that the Magiftrates or 
Officers of lUyria fhould do nothing in that 
Province without the Knowledge and Appro- 
bation of Plutarch. When he was made knowii 
to Trajan is like the reft uncertain, or by what 
Means, whether by Senecio, j&r any other, he 
was introduced to his Acquaintance. But 'tis 
moft likely that Trajan^ then a private Maiv 
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was one of the Auditors, among others of the 
Nobility of Rome. 'Tis alfo thought this wife 
Emperor made ufe of him in all his Councils, 
and that the Happinefs which attended him in 
his Undertakings, together with the Adminiftra- 
tion of the Government, which in all his Reign 
was juft and regular, proceeded from the In- 
ftrudions given him by this wife and excellent 
Man. 

For the Time of his Abode in the ^perial 
City, if he came as early as Vefpafian^ and de- 
parted not till after TrajarCs Death, as is gene- 
rally thought, he might continue in Italy near 
forty Years. This is more certain, becaufe 
gathered from himfelf, that his Lives were almoft 
die lateft of his Works, and therefore we may 
well conclude, that having modelled, but not 
finiihcd them at Romey he afterwards refumed 
the Work in his own Country, which perfedting 
in his old Age, he dedicated to his Friend Senecie^ 
ftill living, as appears by what he has written 
in the Proem to his Lives. The Defire of vifiting 
hi? own Country, fo natural to all Men, ang 
the Approaches of old Age (for he could not be 
much Icfs than fixty) and perhaps alfo the Death 
of Trajany prevailed with him at laft to leave 
Italy. After his Return, he was by the unani- 
mous Confent of his Citizens, chofen Archon^ or 
chief Magiftrate of Charoma^ and not long 
after admitted himfelf into the Number of 
Apolloh Priefts, in both which Employments he 
feems to have continued till his Death ; of which 
we have no particular Account, either as to the 
Manner of it, or the Year, only 'tis evident that 
he lived and continued his Studies to a great old 
Age. 
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PLUTARCH has been juftly praifedjor 
his Copioufiiefs of Learning, his Integrity, Per- 
fpictrity, and more than all this, for a certsun 
Air of Goodnefs -which appears through all his 
Writings. His Bufinefs ivas not to pleafe the 
Ear, but to charm^ and to inftrufl the Mind j 
and therefore we may eafily forgive the Cadences 
of his Words, and the Roughnefe of his £x- 
preffion ; yet for Manlinefe of Eloquence, if it 
-abounded not in this Writer, it was, not wa^iting 
in him. He neither iludied the fublime" Style^ 
nor afFe£ted the flowery. The Choice of Words, 
the NurtiberB of Pcriocby the Turns pf Sentences, 
and thofe other Ornaments of Speech, he neither 
fought nor fhun'd. But the Depth of Scnfe, 
the Accuracy of Jitdgsient^ the DifpoTition of 
the Parts, and Contexture of the whole, in fo 
admirable and vaft a Field of Matter, and laftly^ 
the Copioufnefs and Variety of Words, appear 
ihining throng^ his whole Works. 

It is eafy to lead this Writer with <iw Praifes 
and Commonorations of the Learned in all Ages, 
for both antientand modern have made, honour- 
«We Mention of him. To overburden this'fbort 
Account with long Quotations is enough to raife 
a Diftrtift, in comnion Re^ers^ thiit PhUirQh 
wants them. Theodorus Gaza^ a Man learned 
in the Latin Tongue, and a great Reftorcr of 
the Greeky who lived above two hundred Years 
ago, deferves to have his Suffrage fet down in 
Words at length; for the r-eft have only com- 
mended Plutarch more than any fingle Author, 
but he has extolled him above all together. It 
is faid, that having this extravagant Queftlon 
put to him by ;a trierrd, that if Learning maft 
iuffer a general Shipwreck^ and he had only .his 

JF 6 Choice 
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Choice left him of preferving one Author, who 
fhould be the Man he would preferve? he.an- 
fwered, Plutarch \ and mi^t probablv give this 
Reafon, that in faving him he fhould fave die 
beft Colle£^ion of them aU. 

The Epigram of Jgathias deferves al(b to be 
remembered; this Audior flourifhed about the 
Year five Hundred, in the Reign of the Em* 
peror Juftiniani the Verfes are extant in the 
lAnthdogia^ and with the Tranflation of them, by 
Mr. Dfydeny I wiU conclude the Praifes of this 
Author, promifing firft, that th^ are fuppofed 
to be written upon a Statue ereaed by the Rs^ 
mans to his Memory. 

Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathyi Praife^ 
Does martial Rome this grateful Statue raife % ' 
Becaufe both Greece and fie thy Fame hav$ 

Jhar'dy 
Their Heroes writteny and their Lives eompar^A 
But thou thyfelfcouHJl never write thy own \ 
' Their Lives have ParaUehi hut thine has none. 
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T VCIANj as pleafing and ufeful cs he was 
■^-' in his Writings, has left fo little of his own 
AfFairs on Record, that there is fcarce fufficient 
to fill a Page from his Birth to his Death. There 
were many of the Name of Lucian among the 
Antients, eminent in feveral Ways, and whofe 
Names have reached Pofterity with Honour ani 
.Applaufe. Suldas mentions- one as a Man c^ 
fmgular Probity, who having difcharged the Ad- 
miniftration ol the chief Praefeft of the Oriental 
Empire under Arcadiusy with extraordinary Juftice 
and Praife of the People, drew on himfelf the En- 
vy and Hate of the Courtiers, (the conftant At- 
tendant of eminent Virtue and Merit) and the 
Anger of the Emperor himfelf, and was at laft 
violently deftroyed. 

.Among thofe eminent for their Learning 
were fome Divines and Philofophers ; but none 
^f this Name has met with the general Applaufe 
of fo many Ages as Lucian the Philofopher and 
eminent Sophi^j who was Author of the Dia^ 
logues. He had not the good Fortune to be born 
of illuftrious or wealthy Parents, which give a 
Man a very advantageous Rife on his Em Ap- 
'pearance in the World ; but the Father of our 
Lucian laboured under fo great a. Straitnefs of 
Eftate, that he was fain to put his Son Apprentice 
to a Statuary^ whofe Genius for the finer Studies 
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was fo extraordinary and fo rare, becaufe he 
hoped from that Buiinefs not only a fpeedy Sup- 
ply to his own Wants, Biit was fecure that his 
Education in that Art would be much lefi eixpcn* 
five to him. 

He was born in Sanmfntay z City of 'Syria^ 
not far from the Rirtr Euphrates^ aiid for this 
Reafon he calls himfelf more than once an JJ^^ 
rian, or a Syrian; but he was denved from a 
Gree^ Origfnalj his Forefethcrs having been 
Citizens of Patra in jfchaia. We have nothing^ 
certain as to the cxaft Time of hi$ Birth j Suidas 
confirms his flourifhing under the Emperor Trd* 
jan 5 but then he was hkewife before him* Some 
mention the Reign of Adj-ian^ but it cannot be 
fixed to any Year or Confulate. The Perfon 
he was bound to was his Uncle, \ Man erf* a 
fevere and morofe Temper, of whom he was to 
leam the Statuaries and Stonecutters Art; for 
his Father obferving our Luciano now a Boy, of 
his own Head, and without any Inftruftor, make 
various Figures in Wax, he perfuaded himfelf, 
that if he had a good Mafter, he could not but 
arrive to. an uncommon Excellence in it. 

B u T it happened in the very Beginning of his 
Time, he broke a Model, and was very feverely 
called to account for it by his Mafter : He not 
liking this Treatment, and having a Soul and 
Genius above any mechanic Trade, ran away 
hoihe. After vv^iich in his Sleep there appeared 
to him two yoimg Women, or rather the tute- 
lary Goddeffes of the Statuary Art, and of the 
liberal Sciences, hotly difputing of their Pre- 
ference to each other, and on a full Hearing of 
both Sides, he bids adieu to Statuary, and intirely 
furrenderj himfelf to the Conduit of Virtne 

and 
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slnd Learning. And as his Dcfires of Improve- "" 
ment were grbat, and the Inftruftions he had 
very good, die Progreft he made was as con- 
fiderable, till by the Maturity of his Age, and 
his Study, he made his Appearance in the World. 
The* it is not fuppofed, that there is any thing 
of Reality in this Dream or Vifion of Lucian^ 
which he treats of in his Works, yet this may 
be gathered from it, that Lucian himfelf having 
consulted hb Genius, and the Nature of the 
Study his Father had allotted him, and that to 
which he found a Propcnfity in himfelf, quit- 
ed the former, and purfued the latter, chufing 
rather to form the Minds of Men, than their 
Statues. 

In his Youth he taught Rhetoric in Gaul^ and 
feveral other Places. He pleaded likewife at 
the Bar in Antiochj the Capital of Syria, but the 
Noife of the Bar difgufting, and his ill Succefs in 
Caufes dilheartning him> he quitted the Pra£tice 
of Rhetoric and the Law, and ^plied himfelf 
to writing. He was forty Years old when he 
firft took to Philofophy. Having a Mind to ' 
make himfelf known m Macedon, he took the 
Opportunity of fpeaking in the publick Aflem- 
bly of all mat Region. In his old Age he was 
received into the Imperial Family, ajS had the 
Place of Intendant of Egyft, after he had travel- 
led through almoft all the known Countries of 
that Age, to improve his Knowledge in Men, 
Manners, and Arts. For fome Writers make 
this particular Obfervation on his Travel into 
Gaul, and Refidence in that Country, that he 
gained there the greateft Part of his Knowledge 
in Rhetoric ; that Region being in his Age, and^ 
alfo before it^ a Nurfery of Eloquence and Ora« 

tory^ 
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tory, 2isyuvenal^ Martial^ and others* fafficient* 
\y witne(s. . ' 

The Manner of his Death is obfcure to us, 
tho* 'tis moft probable he died of the Gout. 
Suidas alone tells a Story of his being worried to 
Death and devoured by Dogs returning from a 
Feaft, which being fo uncoriimon a Death, fo veiy 
improbable, and attefted only by one Author, has 
found little Credit with Pofterity. If it be true 
that he was once a Chri/fian^ and afterwards be- 
came a Renegade to that Belief, perhaps fome 
Zealots may have invented this Tale of his 
Death as a juft and fignal Punifhment for his 
Apoftacy. This Story is generally looked upon, 
as a Fidlion, and it is more likely that he fhould 
die in his Bed at fo great an Age as fourfcore 
and ten, than be torn iii Pieces and devoured by 
Dogs, when he was too feeble to defend himfelf.. 
Of his Pofterity we know nothing more, than 
that he left a Son behind him, who was as ftiucA. 
in Favour with the Emperor Julian as his Father 
had been with Aurelius the Philofopher^ This 
Son became in Time a famous Sophifty and among 
the Works of Julian^ we find an Epiflfc of that 
great Perfon to him/ 

LUC IAN feems to have taken up no 
fettled Principles of Religion ; he rather doubted 
of every Thing, weighed all Opinions,, and 
adhcr'd to none of them, only ufed them as they 
ferved his Occafion for the prefent Dialogue, 
and perhaps rejedted them in the next. And tihis 
is the more likely, if we confider the Genius of the 
Man, ^Vhofe Image we may clearly fee in the 
Glafs which he holds before us of his Writings* 
"JHe is in one Half of his Book a Stoicy in me 
Other an Epicurean^ never conftant to himfelf 

io 
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in any Scheme of Divinity, unlefs it be in defpi- 
jQng his Gentile Gods. And this Derifion, as it 
fhews the Man himfelf, fo it gives us an Idea of 
the Age in which he lived ; for if that had been 
devout or ignorant, his fcoiSing Humour had been 
either reftrained, or had not pafTed unpuniihed, all 
knowing Ages being naturally Sceptick, and not 
at all bigotted, which, if lam not much deceived, 
is the proper Character of our own. In fhoit, he 
was too fantaftical, too giddy, too irrefolute ei- 
ther to be any thing at all, or any thing long ; 
and in this View I cannot think he was either a 
fteady Atheift, or a Deift, but a Doubter, a 
Sceptic, as he plainly declares himf^f to be in 
the Dialogue, when ne puts himfelf under the 
Name x)f Hermotimus the Stoic, called The Dia^ 
. hgU4 of the Se£t;s. 

As for his Morals, they are ipoken of as 

varioufly as his Opinions ^ iome are for decrying 

him more than he deferves, his Defenders them* 

.felves dare not fet him up for a Pattern of feverc 

Virtue } no Man is fo profligate as openly to 

profefs Vice ; and therefore it is no Wonder if 

under, the Reign of Nerva, Trajan^ Hadrian^ 

and the two Antoninesy of which the laft was his 

Patron and Benefa£lor, he lived not fo much a 

Libertine as he had it to be in his Nature. He 

is more accufed for his Love of Boys, than of 

Women. Not that we have any particular 

Story to convince us of this detHlable Paffion in 

.him, but his own Writings bear this Record 

. againft him, that he. fpeaks often of it, and I 

^ know not that ever he condemns it. Repeated 

' Expreilions as well as repeated Adions witneis 

fome fecret Pleafure in the Deed, ox at leaft fome 

fecrct 
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fecrct Inclination to it. He feems to infinuate 
in his Dialogue of itft^^x, that S9a'ates "WdiS given 
to this Vice, but wc find not that he blames him 
for it ; which, had he been wholly innocent him* ' 
felf, it became a Philofopher to nave done. He 
is accufed likewife for writing too lufcioufly in 
his Dialogues of the Harlots. We find not 
however that Lucian was charged with the 
Wantonnefs of his Dialogues in his Life-time ; 
if he had been, he would certsunhr-have anfwcr'd 
for himfelf, as he did to thofe wno accufed him 
for expofmg 5(7fr/?/^j, Plato^ and Diogenes^ and 
other great Philofophers, to the Laughter of die 
People, when Jupiter fold them by Inch of 
Candle. 

In other Refpc£b, this Writer was of a Life 
as unblameable as any Man, for ought we find, to 
the contrary ; and this probable Inducement 
fevours the Opinion, becaufe he had fo honour- 
able an Employment under Marcus JttreEus^ an 
Emperor as dear fighted as he was truly vir- 
tuous. This Writer feems to be an Enemy to 
nothing but to Vice and Folly. The Pifiiures 
which nc draws of Nigrinus ana of Demonaxy zte 
as fair as that of Virtue hcrfelf, if, as the Philo- 
fopher faid, fhe could wear a Body. And if we 
oppofe to them the Lives of Alexaniery the falfe 
Prophet, and of Peregrinusy how pleafmgly, and 
with how much Profit does the Deformity of the 
laft bx off the fieauty of the firft ? 

LUCIAN is generally allowed to have been 
animiverfal Scholar, and a prodigious Wit ; hcis 
Attic and neat in Kis Style, clear m his Narration^ 
and wonderful facetious in his Repartees; he 
fumifhes you witii ahnofl all the poetical Hiftery 
in fuch a diverting Manner, that you will not 

eafily 
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cafily forget it 5 and fupplics the moft dry and 
barren Wit with a rich Plenty of Mate- 
rials. If we compare his Style with the Greek 
Hiftorians his Cotemporaries, or near his Time, 
we fhall find it much more pure than that of 
Plutarch, Dion, or Appian, tho' not fo grave; 
bccaufe his Subje£bs and theirs- required to be 
treated after a aifFerent Manner. It .was not of 
an uniform Web, fays Mayn, like Thucydides^ 
Polyblusy and fome others whom he names, but 
was fomewhat peculiar to himfelf > his Words 
well chofen, his Periods round, the Parts of his 
Sentences harmonioufly divided j a full Flood, or 
even a Torrent of Perfuafion, without Inequali- 
ties or Swellings, fuch as might be put in equal 
Comparifon with the beft Orations of DemoftheneSj 
or Ifocrata, not fo dry as the firft, or fo flowery 
as me laft. His Wit, fays jiblancourtj was full 
of Urbanity, that Attic oalt, which the French 
call fine Raillery ; not obfcene,' not grofi, not 
rude, but facetious, well-manner'd, and welL- 
hred. Only he will not allow his Love the 
Quality lau; mentioned, but thinks it ruftical) 
and according either to his own Geniu% or ih&t 
of the Age in^ which he lived. 

If Wit confifts in the Propriety rf Thoughts 
and Words, then Lucimf^ Thou^ts and Words 
are always proper to his Characters, and to his 
Subjedls. If the Pleafure arifing from Comedy 
and Satyre be either Laughter, or fome nobler 
'Sort of Delight which is above it, no Man is fi> 

freat a Mafter of Irony as this Writer, That 
igure is not only a keen, but a (hining Weapon 
in his Hand, it dittters in the Eyes oif thofe it 
kills J his own Gods, his greateft Enemies, are 
not butchered 1^ UaH bu^ iair]^ ilain; they 
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muft acknowledge the Hero ill the Stroke, and 
take the Comfort which Firgil gives to a dying 
Captain, Mnea magni dextra cadis. 

I K N o w not whom Lucian imitated, unlets it 
was Artftophanes^ (for you never find him men- 
tioning any Roman Wit, fo much the Grecians 
thought themfelves fuperior to their Conquerors.) 
But he who has beft imitated him in Latin^ is 
Erafmus^ and in French FonteneUe in his Dia* 
logues of -the Deady which I never read but with 
a new Pleafure. 

The Way vrhidi' Lucian chofe to deliver his 
pleafing and profitable Truths, was that of 
Dialogue. •He was feiifible of the difficult Taflc 
he undertook in this way of writing, as appears 
in his Difcourfe againft one who had called him 
Prometheus. He owns himfelf in this Particular 
to be like him, to whom he was refembled, to, 
be the Inventor of a new Work in a new Man- 
ner, the Model of which he had fi-om none bc« 
fore him ; but adds withall, that if he could not 

fjive it the Graces which belong to fo happy an 
nvention, he defcrves to be torn by twelve 
Vultures Inftead of one, which preys upon the 
Heart of that firft Man-potter. For, to quit the 
b^ten Road of the Ancients, and take a Path 
of his own choofing, he acknowledges to be a 
bold and ridiculous Attempt, if it fucceed not. 
The Mirth of Dialogue and Comedy in my 
Work, fays he, is not enough to make it ples^ 
ling J becaufe the Union of two Contraries may 
as well produce a Monfter as a Miracle, as a 
Centaur refults from the joint Nature of Horie 
and Man. 

It is evident, that the chief Defign of tbis 
Writer was to (Uiheft Heaven of fo many immo* 

ral 
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ral and debauched Deities j his next, to expofe 
the mock Philofophers ; and his laft, to give us 
Examples of a good Life in the Perfons of the 
true. The reft of his Difcourfes are on mixed 
Subjedls, lefs for Profit than Delight ; and fome 
of them too libertine. 
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CAIUS CRISPUS 

s ALLu srius. 

THIS excellent Hiftorian was born at Jmi^ 
ternurriy in the Country of the Sabines^ in 
the Year Six hundred and fixty-eight, from the 
Founding of Rome ; being the very fame where- 
in, according to the Roman Annals, Athens was 
taken and iacked by Sylla. He was defcended 
from the noble Family of the Salluftii^ which 
had for a long Series of Years made a Figure in 
the fecond Order or Degree of Quality in the 
RepuUidc. He had ^ his Educatioa at Rome^ 
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the moft illuflfious City then in the World; 
and finding his Genius not to lie to Anns or 
Horfes, but the more refined Labours of the 
Brain; he applied himfelf to the Purfuit of 
Learning, 

He was led, as well by his Jodgment as his 
Inclination to the Bufmefs of Hiftory. And, as 
in the Courfe of his Education he had for his 
Praeceptor, among others, Atteius Pretexatusy 
entitled PhUologus, one of the moft famous^ 
Grammarians of the Age j the faitie Atteius^ on 
his defigning an Hiftory, furniftied him with an 
Abftra<ft of the Affairs of the Romans^ to make 
his Choice of which he fhould write. There is 
reafon to believe he had laid the Foundation of 
his hiftorical Works in his earlier Years, but 
that he was interrupted from profecuting it by 
^ the Occupations of a- publick Employment ; for 
being feized by the Difeafe of Ambition, as he 
very frankly intimates himfelf, he would needs 
have a Poft in the Government. It ought to 
be obferved, that the Manners of the Koreans ' 
were at that time extremely degenerated. Now 
Sallufl coming upon the Stage in times fo cor- 
rupt, and being young, it will be the lefs won- 
der'd at, that he fuffered himfelf to' be over- 
come. It was enough perhaps to batter down 
a feverer Virtue than his, and yet he profefles 
that he did ii> his Heart abominate the Vices he 
&wpra£lifed. But the Tide againft him was 
foftrong, diat all the great and magnanimous 
Notions he had been poflefled with of the 
Virtue and Difcipline of the ancient Romans be- 
came languid in him. In ftiort, he was borne 
away by the Torrent, and plunged into die 
conunon Corruption. 

We 
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We are told he was made a Tribune of the 
People in the Year that Clodius was killed by 
Jlfdo. In this Office (wherein by the way it is 
faid he got no Reputation) he adled with great 
Fiercenefs againft Milo^ to revenge the Treat- 
ment received from him on the fcore of Faujia^ 
the Daughter of Sylla^ with whom having been 
taken \n Adultery, MUo^ ^ Tribune at that 
Juncture, had fentenced to be feverely whipped j 
which Punifhment he commuted by a Sum of 
'Money. Moreover, the Inveftive afcribed to C/- 
cero relates, that in the Year feven hundred or 
three or four, he was expelled the Senate by the 
then Cenfors Appius Claudius and Calpurnius Pifsf 
upon account of his Fornications and Adulteries. 
Suetonius alfo tells us that Lenaus a Gramma- ^ 
rian and Freedman of Pompefs^ laflied him fe- 
verely in Lampoons^ calling him JVhoremaJier^ 
Gluttony Debauchee^ and a Monfter of Inconfiften- 
cies in his Life "and Writings. And the afore- 
mentioned Invedtive arraigns him of felling his 
- Patrimony in the Life-time of his Father, of 
his having been twice tried for Crimes, whereby 
iie was brought into the laft Jeopardy; and 
from whence he efcaped not by his pwn Inno- 
cence, but by his Judges fuffering themfelves * 
%o be forfworn ; of his having the Impudence in 
open Senate to acknowledge himfelf guilty of A- 
idultery; and, in fine, of feveral other Enor- 
mities too fcandalous to be inferted in this 
place. 

After his Expulfion out of the Senate, and 
4luring his Recefs from publick Affairs, he ap- 

ilied himfelf to the Profecution of his former 
)erign3 x>f compiling his Hiftory. But fome 
time after) upon Julm C^Jjar'^ coming to be at 

the 
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the Head of Affairs, Salluft was not only rcftored 
to his Dignity of Senator, but was made.Queftor. 
In which Office, the aforefaid Inveftive proceeds 
to accufe him of great Corruption, of making 
Sale of every thing that he could in it, of uiing 
it only as an Occaiion of Plunder, and of bring- 
ing the very Poft into Difgrace. However he 
was afterwards made Praetor, I fuppofe, by the 
like Promotion of Cafar^s-y in which Employ- 
ment, as we have it from Hirtiusj in the Begin- 
ning of his Hiftory of the Jfrican War, Cafar 
fent him with a Squadron of his Fleet againfl the 
Ifland of Cercina^ upon Intelligence there was a 
great Quantity of Corn in it. Moreover Dio 
has another Paflage concerning his Praetorfliip, 
to this Purpofe, that the Forces of Cafar which 
lay in Campania^ and were defigned for Jfricoy 
happening to mutiny, and the Praetor Salluft de- 
parting for Rome to give him an Account of it, 
he was very near being knocked on the Head by 
fome of the Soldiers, who purfued him, and put 
to the Sword two Senators, and fpared none that 
fell into their Hands. The fame Author relates, 
that Cafar beftowed on him alfo the Govern- 
ment of Numidta, And here again the Inveftive 
I have quoted (whofe Authority is much fufpe6l- 
ed) falls upon him for his Covetoufnefs and Ra- 
pine, intimating that he treated it not like a 
Province, but an Enemy's Country, by his Pollings 
and Exadions ; that he fcraped together all that 
he could get, and brought it off for hi:, own 
Ufe. By this Means he returned fo rich from 
Africa^ that he purchafed one of the nobleft 
Dwellings in Rome on the Quirinal Mount with 
fpacious Gardens, which to this .Day are called 
the Gardens of Salluft : Befides this^ • he had a 
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ZJountry-Houfe at 57W/,^ which Cicero upbraids 
lim with in the fame Inveftive. The Remark 
if La Mot he upon this Occafion, is very juft : 
No one ever fpoke more handfomely in Defence 
of Virtue, and particularly of Chaftity than he, 
nor ufed more rigid • Cenfures againft the Excels 
and Avarice of his Time ; and therefore the 
Infamy of his Adtions fell the heavier upon him, 
becaufe it was confider'd how'feverely he had ex- 
pofed thofe in his Hiftory, who were much lefs 
guilty of Rapine than himfelf j and Metellus^ a- 
mong others, whofe Exceffes in Spain he laid open 
with the utmoft Freedom and Severity. His Life 
was very different from his Writings, and his 
Example alone is fufficient to prove, that as very 

food Men may write very bad books, fo vicious 
Icn may fometimes compofe very good ; it be- 
ing not incongruous, that an Author fhould at 
the fame time be an excellent Hiftorian and a very 
wicked Man. 

He married Terentia the Wife of Cicero^ after 
her being divorced, which, whether it gave 
birth to th€ Feud that was between him and the 
Orator, or was fubfequent to it, and poflibly 
increafed it, as I rather believe, remains un- 
certain ; but, as to his Death, we are fure that 
it happened fome few Years after that of Cafar^ 
that he arrived to the Age of threefcore and* two, 
and departed his Life in his own Country. His 
Reputation for Wit and Learning admitted him 
into the Friendfliip of the greateft Men of his 
Age: He was more particularly intimate with 
Mejfala^ Cornelius Nepos^ and Nigidius Figulus. 
But Cafar was the rerfon that had a peculiai* 
Kindnefe for &alluft\ who again was a greater 
Admirer ofthe other^ regarding him as anextraor- 
VoL, II. G ivwML^ 
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dinary Man, as appears by the two EpifUes 
to the latter, and by the Charader drawn of him 
In Catilinis Confpiracy. And yet he feems to 
have been of a Genius in many refpeSs oppofite 
to Cafar\y to have had different Notions of Go- 
vernment and of Glory, and to give the Pre- 
ference tacitly to Cato* 

This ihort Account comprehends the princi- 
pal Tranfadlions that concern the Life and Morals 
of Salluji ; but to attempt a juft and particular 
CharacSler of his Writings, or to coUedl the Tefti- 
monies of Commendation and Praife beftowed up- 
on him in the . moft polite Ages of Literature, 
would infinitely exceed the Limits I propofe on 
this Subjedt. Tacitus calls him Rerum RGmana- 
rum JiorentiJJimum AuSiorem. XJrifpus Romana 
primus in Hijiorioj fays Martial, Agellius in one 
Place pronounces him, SubtiliJJimum Brevitatis 
Artijicem \ in another, Proprietatum in Verbis re- 
iinentijftmum. If it were left to me, fays Lip-' 
fius^ 1 fliould not dpubt to chufe Salluji for the 
Prefident. in the College of Hiftorians. And 
without detracting from Tacitus or Livy^ I will 
venture to fay, thofe great Authors might have 
met with lefs Admiration from the World, had 
Salluji come down to us more intire ; but 'twill 
be remember'd by good Judges, that in thefe 
' Matters 'tis not the Sulk but 3ie Wit and Judg- 
ment that makes the Merit; nor will any of 
Tafle among the Moderns ever difturb his En- 
joyment of the Place, allowed him by the bcft 
Jutlges of Antiquity, who put him at the Head 
of the Roman Hiftorians- We are afllired by 
Suidasj th^t one Zenobius a Greek Sophifter took 
the pains to tranflate the Hiftory of Salluji into 
Creek. It is Jthe Judgment of Semca^ in one of 

bis 
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his Declamations, that he furpafled TX/z^^/zV x 
^whom he profefled to imitate) in his concife 
Way of Writing; and conquer'd him as he fpeaks 
in his own Fortification, Cumjtt pracipua in Thu^ 
cydide Firtus BrevitaSy hdc eum Salluftius vicit^ 
l^ irr fuis eum Cajiris cecidit. We are told by 
Spartian<i that Septimius SeVerus at the point of 
X)eath, feeling himfelf fulpdued by Sicknefs, fent 
to his eldeft Son that divine Oration (as he calls 
it), which, Salluji makes Mtcipfa at his Death 
fpeak to his Children, to perfuade them to mutual 
Concord and AfFe<Slion. It is in the Beginning of 
.the Jugurthine War, 

The War of Jugurtha and tlie Catllinarian 
Confpiracy, is all we have compleat of this Hi- 
ftofian. Nothing is left of that ' excellent Hi- 
ftory, which made him flyled the Prince of Hi- 
ftorians, but four Orations and two Epiftles, col- 
lected from the ancient Grammarians and otl^ 
Writers. The Learned are not agreed, whether 
the two Orations to Cafar^ concerning the Re- 
gulation of the Commonwealth, ' belong to Sal* 
luji. VoJJiui took them to be genuine, not Ora- 
tions but Epiftles. The Oration againft Ciceray ^ 
though commended by Fabius as Sallu/Ts^^ Vojfius 
thought belonged toTome Declaimer, and was un- 
juftly charged upon this Hiftorian. 

The Criticks have been almoft difappointed^ 
and laboured to little purpofe^ to -lay any con- 
fiderable Blemiflies upon the Writings of this 
Hiftorian. They would fay indeed, that he has 
not beeh juft to Cicero^ in not only omitting 
his Charafter, but alfo in paffing oyer in Silence 
Matters of Fa<St, that would have made for his 
Glory though in his Account of Catiline^ Con- 
fpiracy he had a fair Opportunity of mentioning 
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(everal. TTiey objeft, that the Prefaces of SaU 
luji have not only little or no Relation to the 
Pieces to which he has prefixed them, but thejr 
are alfo too long. They may be called, fay3 
La Mothfj a true Saddle for all Horfes ; becaufe, 
as ^intilian well obferves, they have nothing 
\ndiiai relates to the Hiftory, nor any thing 
which renders them more proper for one Com- 
pofition than another. They urge, tl^^t he 
plundered the Origtnes of Cato^ for old obfolete 
Words, ^d afFe<5ed to innovate in his Didion 
and Style; and the moft ingenious Father Le 
Moyne complains of his making Memmius ha- 
rangue it, upon no other account than becaufe he 
was one of the beft Speakers of his time. Theic 
are the principal Cenfures that the Labours of 
^aUuJi have undergone, and after all he will keep 
his ground, and continue of the foremoft of his 
Order. 

His Subjeft is allowed to be great and noble. 
It treats of Matters of Note and Importance, 
fifted from every thing trivial or of Levity. 
He feems (at leaft for the moft part) to have 
been a difmterefted and impartial Writer, to 
be attach'd to no particular Party, to be free 
from the Influence of Hope and of Fear, to have 
made Truth his Favourite and Care, and to have 
aimed at Certainty, if poflible, in' all things ; 
infomuch, as for the Punick Wars, we are told, 
he not only examined the Memoirs and Writings 
of thofe Countries, but vifited many Places in 
Perfon, to avoid Miftakes in his Accounts and 
Defcriptions. 

But 'tis not enough for Hiftorians to produce 

■ bare Truth, how important ibever; flie muft 

iilfo have bandfome and becoming Clothes, and 
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the Warmth and Lights of Eloquence muft at- 
tend her. Sallujl is admirable in this Particular, 
and his Structure is animated and enliven'd 
throughout. There is Life, there is Spirit, there 
is Energy in his Work ; and his Didlion is of the 
Charaftcr of Poefy, wherein he has all the moft 
glowing Colours, though without any thing flar- 
ing or improper. Ponttn has made an agreeable 
Parallel of the Figures and Manners of Speech 
in Salluji^ and fome others with the like in Vir^ 
gil\ and Ihewn that the latter, in many Inftances, 
is not more a Poet than the former. We are 
almofl: prefent in his Battles and Sieges, the De- 
fcriptions have fuch a Life and Vivacity. And 
we are fecretly drawn to intereft ourfelves in {he 
Event of his Adions and Succefles of his 
Perfons. 

He has the Art of drawing the rooft lively 
and inftruftive Portraitures of Men. He enters 
into the Bottom of their Nature, explores the 
Labyrinths and RecefTes c^ their Souls ; and, with 
a fort of Anatomy, lays opfen all the Folds and 
Doublings of their Spirits. In which Perfor- 
mance, and particularly in the Character given 
of Catiline^ he hath let us fee there are Qualities 
to be found in the Mind of Man that may look 
at firft fight inconfiftent, yet are not fo ; but 
may reign alternately, if not altogether in the 
fame Perfons. And laftly, his Draughts are of 
that kind, that if they go before the Narration, 
they prepare us for it, and raife in our Minds an 
Expe6tation, in which he never difappoints, that 
fuch and fuch Fails will enfue. .But wherever he 
places them, they agree to, and feemitaaiife from 
the Anions of die Perfons. 
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And as his Images of Men are excelling, hi^ 
Refleftions on Things are as juft and folid. ' Ht 
had a Genius capable of comprehending and tak* 
ing the Height of the greateft Matters. And 
he paiibs fuch Judgments upon them as feem to 
proceed from a finifhed Wifdom. I might alfo 
jmention the Sentehtioufn^fs of this Hiftorian> 
wherein there is as much of Poignancy as of 
Weight. I have faid before, his Style approaches 
the Poetick ; and now let me take fomc notice 
of its Brevity. There's a certain Frugality, a 
Continence irt his Language, that he has cut- 
done Thucydidis bimfelf in ; and one of the To-^ 
pics that Tacitus is praifed from, is his imitating 
Salluji in this Perfection : Of which none \% ca- 
pable that is not of an .accurate and confum- 
mate Judgment, nor without a Sort of Tcm-. 
perance of the Mind, and Command over a Man's 
Spirit; For with all his Thrift and Parfunony 
of Expreffion, there's a rich and fufficient £x-^ 
pence of Matter: and 'twas the Talent of thU 
e)ccellent Writer, though of very few other befi^es 
bim^ to come up to bis own Remark upon Cato^ 
rf dtfpatcbing much in a few Words, Nor doei 
bis Concifenefs at all lie in making that Gar- 
ment too fcanty for the Bodv. 'Twas not with 
the Ideas of bis Mind only he was able to mea-« 
fure the greateft Things, he hath alfo clothed 
them with a Style and Expreffion fully adequate 
and proportioned to their Nature, and has made 
at once his Thoughts anct his Did:ion accord in 
Grandeur with the Dignity of his Sitbjcft. This 
is the Fa^a Di^ts Exaquanda^ which Ealhji 
bimfelf has taken notice of, as one of the trying 
Difficulties of Hiftory., 

Th< 
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The French Critick Rapin has with great 
Exaflnefs entered into the particular Accom- 
pliftiments of this great Hiflx)rian, and does not 
forget the chief of his Faults. Salluji is noble 
and fublime in his way of Writir^, which made 
^intilian compare him with Thucydides. But 
the Queftion is, whether Sallu/Ts Style, as ftifF 
as it is, be not more proper for Hiftory, and 
gives not more Force and Weight to the Dif- 
courfc. Has it not alfo its Beauties ? SalluJPs 
CharaSer is to be exa£l and concife, he is prin- 
cipally to be commended for the Swiftnefs and 
Rapidity of his Expreflion, which animates him= 
and gives him fo much Life* His Defcription of 
the Place where Jugurtha was defeated by Me-^ 
tellus^ ferves to acquaint us the better with the 
Fight. We Tee by it the Fortitude of the Ro* 
man General^ as well as the Experience of the 
King of Numidia^ in taking all the Advantages - 
©f the Ground; and the whole Account of the^ 
Fi^t is better underftood by the Image of the ^ 
Place^ which the Hiftorian lets before our Eyes. 
The Defcription of Africa M Sailu/Fs War of 
yMgurtha is too minute and particular. He 
mould not have faid fo much to mark the Bounds 
of the Kindom of Atherhal and Jugurtha then in 
queftion. What ne^d was there to defcribe that 
vaft Country, and to diftinguifh the particular 
Manners of io many different Nations \ Trogus 
charges Salluji znA Livy (and not without a great- 
deal of reafon) with a wanton and inunoderate 
Exceis of Harangues in their Hiftories. And in- 
deed all thofe Speeches we put in the Mouths of 
Great Men, carry with them an Air pf Falfhood; 
for from what Memoirs can a Man pretend to 
have fetched them ? And befides a.WarriQur never 
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^)eaks like an Orator. Therefore Harai^cs are 
fuppofiiitious, and that which SaBuft makes Cati^ 
£ne fpeak to the Con4>irators, was, in all likdi- 
hood fecret and extemponuy. 

The Harangues of this Hiftorian are ad- 
mirable, but feklom to the purpofe. Nothing 
can be finer than Marius^s Speech, it is the 
foundcft Piece of Morality in the World, con- 
cerning a noble Birth ; every diing there is rea- 
fonable, and Antiquity cannot boaft of many 
Difcduries, where one may find fo forcible Per- 
fuaftons to Virtue \ but that is out of its proper 
Place. 

We ought to make the Pifture of none but 
important Peribns, wherein Salhjl is faulty; 
for he gives us the Pifture of Seyj^onius^ who 
is but indirectly concerned in the Confpiracy of 
Catiline : He is too prolix, when he inveighs a- 
gainft the Corruption and loofe Manners of his 
time: He is always angry with his Country, 
and ever difcontented with the Government. 
He gives us too ill an Opinion of the Common- 
wealth, by his Inve<3ives and Refle£tions upon 
the Luxury of Rome. Nothing can be more 
eloquent than the Defcription of the Condition 
Rome was in when Catiline took the Refolution 
of making himfelf Mafter of it. And when 
that admirable Author reprefents the Common- 
wealth corrupted by Luxury and Avarice, and 
finking under the Weight of its own Greatnefs, 
he^ufesthe moft exquifite and eloquent Expref- 
fions that can be met with in any Hiftory. 
*Tis in thofe Images that a Man of Skill has an 
Opportunity to fhew it, and the^Hiftorians of the 
^firlt Rate are full of thofe fine Strokes. SalluJFs 
^Preambles, which are great Speeches full of Senfe 
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and ;nanly Eloquence, feem to me to carry with - 
them an Air of AfFe6lation. They are generally 
common Places that have no relation to the 
Hiftory. Perhaps this Author had fome Pieces 
of Refen^e, which he 'employed upon occafion, 
as Cicero ufed to do. . That Method may be 
proper for an Orator, who fpeaks often in Pub- 
lick ; but fiich Precaution is not allowable 
in an Hiftorian, who is fuppofed to be Mafter of 
himfelf and of his Time. Among the Latins^ 
Sallji has, a noble Expreffion, a true Wit, and 
an admirable Judgment. No Perfon ever imitated 
fo well the judicious, exa61: and fevere Style of 
Thucydidcs, He is fometimes ftifFin hisExpre&ions, 
but he never flags ; his Concifenefs makes him now 
and then obfcure, his Manners are always true, 
and he gives weight to all that he fays. His Senti- 
ments are always fine, although his Morals were 
bad ; for he continually declaims againft Vice, and 
(peaks in favour of Virtue. 
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CAIUS JULIUS 
CMSAR. 

QAipS JULIUS CM.SAR, the Son of Lu^ , 

cius Julius Cafar and AureUoy was defcended 
on the l!ather*s Side from lUlus the Son oi Mneasv 
on the Mother's, from Ancus Martius. He was 
born at Rstncy during the Confulate of C, Marius 
and L* Valerius Fkccusy on the twelfth of Jufyy, 
about ninety Years before the Nativity. His 
Genius proved him worthy the Defcent ; for 
notwithftanding the Difficulties of a narrow 
Fortune, his Virtue raifed him to that ftupen^ 
dous Height, which few have attempted, none ar- 
rived at. 

He was contracted, whilft a Boy, to Cojfutia^. 
a Lady whofe Family, though faV from the 
meaneft, was not comparable to her Riches : 
What Reafons induced him to put her away^ 
and tak^ Cornelia the Daughter of Cinna in her 
Head,. I do not find. But this AiSlion, Suetonius. 
informs, us^ incceafed the Hatred Sylla bore him 
on the fcore of his AflFmity to Marius^ wh<>r 
married his Aunt, At fixteen he loft his Father,, 
and the next Confulate put up to be Flatnen 
Dialisy or High-Prieft of Jupiter -y whether he 
obtained it or no. Authors differ. Suetonius 
affirms he didj Plutarch fays other wife, whofe 
Opinion is much the more likely of the two : 

for 
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for Sylla^ having then the fupreme Power in his 
hands, might with lefs Trouble have prevented 
Gafar*s being chofen, than tura him out of the 
Pontificate after he had once gained it bv thC: 
Suffrages of the People. 'Tis agreed on all hands 
Ais Eledlion had like to have proved fatal to him, 
for his early Ambition roufed the Diftator's Jea- 
loufies ; the Prefages he made of him are very re-. 
markable. You confider not, fays-he to the.Per-. 
fons that were Suitors for G*/^r'sXife, an^ urged 
die Innocency of his Youth,, that m«Miy Mariui^ 
are in that Boy. 

Thus Co^far^. though labouring under the 
Misfortune of a Quartan Ague, was obliged to 
hide among the Sabtmsy and remove hisXodg^. 
ings every Night; yet his utmoil Caution could i 
not prevent his falling in fometimes with the 
Diftator's Parties. Such was the Courfe of; 
Qafar\ Life, till at length 8ylla yielding to the 
repeated Inftances of Mamercus EmilWi Aun^^ 
lius Cottay and the Veflal Virgins, vouchfafed him 
a Pardon, though not without the utmpfl Re-.. 
luftancy. Take, faid he, the fatal Gift vou fb« 
earneftlydefire; but remember, I have foretold: 
you, he will one day prove the Ruin of our 
Party. This Cbnceffion, in a manner extorted? 
from Sylky. Ciefar judged no fufficient Security ^ 
for his Perfon ; wherefore, fo long as the other - 
was in Power, he continued at as great a diftance- 
from Rome as poffible. He ferved as a Volunteer 
in yffict^ under Thermus the Praetor, who fent him* 
to nithynia for the Fleet 5 where he contradled? 
a Friendfhip with King Nkomedes., Returning; 
from thence, he behaved himfelf fo well at the' 
Siege of Mityleney he obtained a Civic Crown j: 
nordid he give Ids Proof of his Courage,, when, 
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under the Command of Servilius Ifauricus in 5/— 
cily^ the time he remained there, which was 
only fliort. For, on Advice that Sylla\ Interdl 
declined, he quitted the Camp ; but inftead of 
returning to Romey as his Friends defired, took a 
Voyage for Rhodes^ where with Cicero he became 
a Hearer oiJpoUontusy Molorfs. Son, a great Rhe- 
torician, defigning to render himfdf equally fa-^ 
mous at the Sar and in the Field. In this otudy 
he made no indifferent Progrefs, and we may 
cafily conclude from the m^fculine aqd polite 
Style of his Commentaries, with that adiiiirable 
Speech on Catilinis Confpiracy, recorded by Sal- 
lujl^ he midit have rivalled Tully^ had not more 
important Keafons changed the Lawyer for die 
Statefman, the Orator for the General ; Arts be- 
fore as incompatible as Empire and Liberty, but. 
reconciled in Cafar. 

In his Paflage to Rhodes he was taken^by the 
Pirates that infefted thofe Seas, who onered 
him his Liberty for twenty Talents ; but think- 
ing that Sum too fmall, he added of his own 
accord thirty more. Difpatching Meffengers to 
raife the Money, he remained their Prifoner 
forty Days till it came, attended only by his 
Phyfician and two Servants. During his Stay 
amongft them, as an Argument of his Uncon- 
cern, he frequently employ'd his time in making 
Verfes and Orations, obliged them to be his Au- 
ditors J and if their want of Judgment, or Ill- 
nature gave him not the Praifes he defeiTed, 
would threaten . in jeft to crucify them : which 
he afterwards performed in earnefl, though then it 
only pafledfor Raillery and the EfFed of juvenile 
Heat, 

Thi? 
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The firft Proof he gave of his Excellence an 
Speaking, was when he accufed Holabella of 
Male- Adminiftration in Greece ; but loft more by 
the Enemies he made on that occafion than he 
gained by the Applaufe. His fecond Attempt 
indeed, againft Publius Antonius for Bribery, was 
more fuccefsful : he engaged in this Affair to ' 
oblige the Grecians^ and urged the Matter {0 
home before M. Lucullus^ Praetor of Macedoniay 
that the Defendant was glad to appeal to the Tri- 
bunes at Rome* 

CMSAR all this while lived far greater than 
his Patrimony could afford, contra6led jnany 
Debts, owed thirteen hundred Talents before he 
obtained any publick Office; and his Enemies, 
not refleding to how great Advantage he beftowed 
his Money, did not defcry the Politician through 
the Prodigal. Still, in vain, they expeded when 
his Credit fliould fink, till he had , difcharged 
the moft honourable Employment in the State, 
and effeiSlually gained his Point, by fettling a Cha- 
rafter for the moft generous, beft-humoured No- 
bleman in Rome. 

The firft Tryal he made of his Intereft, was, 
when he ftood with C, Popiltus for a Tribunate 
of the Soldiers, and carried it. Some time after 
he was chofen Quaeftor ; but that Year bad the 
Misfortune to lofe his Aunt Jutia^ 'and Wife 
Cornelia, It had always been the Cuftom, to 
make Orations on the Deceafe of grave Matrons, 
but never on young Women ; Cafar however 
took this Opportunity to (hew the Affedion he 
had for his departed Lady, and fo well was he 
beloved by the People, they lool^d upon the 
Innovation as the EffetSl of his Tendernefs and 
Good-nature. But making the Harangue in 
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lionour of 'his Aunt's Memory, he produced the 
Images of her Hufband Adariusy whigh nobody 
had ever the Hardinefs to do, fincethe Admi-- 
niftration came into Sylla^s hands, who declared 
Marius*s Party Enemies to the State; a politick>v 
bold and happy Attempt ! for by this means he 
rjevived their drooping Hopes, and made himfelf. 
Head of that Fadion. But Cisfar knew the Po-* 
fture of Affairs was fomcthing changed, therefore 
thought he might fafely venture to do his Uncle: 
tfiat J uftice, which he afterwards did his Enemy j» 
for when tRe Civil Wars were decided, thinking 
It fufficieht Revenge to have conquered, he was fo. 
far from triumphing over the Misfortunes of his 
Rival, he reftored thofe Trophies the People had 
demolifhed. Upon which Occafion Cicero was 
beard to fay, Ctsfar by fetting up Pompefs Statuea. 
had ellablimed his own. 

Being now about twenty-^four Years of Age,, 
he began to enter upon A6lion ; and the farther 
Spain was the Theatre, where he attended the 
praetor Fotus,, and acquitted himfelf with Suc**- 
cefs. Yet beholding the Statue of Alexander the 
Great in the Temple of Hertuki at Cales^^ 
(whither he went by the Praetor's Command t<5 
bold a Convention of the States) he was feized 
with an extraordinary Melancholy, refleding 
what an unaftive Life he had hitherto led, . 
whereas that noble Grecian by his Age had fub- 
dued many Nations. After his Rtturn from 
Spain he married Pompeia^ lefs renowned for 
Virtue thari Beauty, witnefs her Affair with, 
Clodius ; all defar^s Accomplifhments which 
enflaved the World, were not fuificient to fix 
the roving Inclinations of a Wonwii. nay, fo 

impru^ 



imprudent were her Defires, fhe muft needs ap-~ 
point the Gallant an Interview at her own Pa- 
lace, when [Cisfar being Praetor) fhe and all th^ 
Btonian Ladies were celebrating thofe facred Rites> 
to the Goddefs BonOy where Mben were nevef per-.^ 
mitted to be prefent. Clodius however was de^ 
tested and complained of,notonly as an Ad^lterer3^. 
but a Prophaner of the Holy Ceremonies \ and 
Qafar thought it high time at once to be rid of: 
hi& Wife and the Scandal : Yet. being fummoned 
as a Witnefs againft Clodius^ he faid, he bad no-^ 
thing to alledge againft him. Why, then, faid 
the Profecutors,. have you difmifled Pompeia ?.' 
Bicaufe^ replied he, / would not have my Wify 
efue^fufpe^ed. Thus C/^r/^r was divorced, an4< 
Clodius acquitted. 

Finding his Generofity turrted to fo good 
Account, he ftill continued to give .Proofs of it. 
on all occafions.. Being elected iEdile, his Mag- 
nificence fo far excelled his Collegues, that the- 
whole Honour redounded only to Cafar^ whilfl: 
Bibulus fhared the fame Fate with PoUux^thc other 
with Ca/lory. by whofe Nartie alone the Temple 
in the Forum was called,, dedicated to both th^- 
Brother-Twins. 

Every Day increafed the AiFeftion of the 
People, and Cafar relying, on their Favdur>. 
put up for the extraordinary Government of 
Egypty becaufe the Alexandrtans had expelled' 
their King.^. He wanted not SuflFrages, but 
Ptolemy having formerly been honoured by the. 
Senate witj;i the Name of Friendy now found 
Protection from his Allies. This made the firft 
Difappointment he met with,^ nor did this diC* 
courage him from fianding^ fpoa after for th^ 

PontifU 
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Pontificate, which became void by the Death of 
Metellus, Catullus and Ifauricus^ both Perfons of 
greatlntereftinthe Senate, were his Competitors; 
the former dreading the Lofs of his Honour, pri- 
vately fent Cafar a confiderable Offer to ddift, 
for he had not much to apprehend from Ifauricus j 
but he gave him to underftand he would himfdf 
expend a much lai^er Sum to carrv the Day. 
When the Time appointed for the £Ie<9ion was 
come, leaving the Houfe, he told hl$ Mother 
fhe fhould either fee him High-Prieft that Day, 
or banifhed. Thus, probably, had he mifled of 
his Office, his future Hopes had been for ever 
dafhed; but Fortune had not a mind to'dif- 
oblige the Man for whom fhe had alreadyi^cut 
out fo much Bufmefs ; therefdre decided the 
Caufe in his favour by a vaft Majority of 
Votes. 

^ When Cat! linens Confpiracy broke out, Cr- 
far was Praetor. The Queltion being put, 
w^hat fhould be done with Lentulusj Cethegus^ and 
the rcfl of their Faction, after many Senators- 
had voted for putting them to death, he flood 
up and made an Oration in their favour, which 
had a ftrange Effect upon the Audience ; till the 
fevcre Cato^ tranfported with Zeal for the Com- 
monwealth, made a virulent Speech, and infinuated 
him to be a Party to the Plot, which efFcilu- 
ally turned the Scales. Whether Cafar was 
feally concerned in this Affair,- or Cato'^ Sufpi- 
cions were falfe, has furnifhed the World with 
Matter of Difpute, and will for ever remain 
undetermined. 

He found himfelf as much hated by the No- 
bility as beloved by the Commons-; for which 

reafoa 
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"cafon he countenanced the Tribune Metellus"* 
when he preferred Laws in favour of the latter » 
and therefore the Senate deprived him of the 
Praetorfhip, but reftored it again, and j^turned 
film Thanks, when they found he modeftly de- 
dined doing himfelf Juftice by that Force the 
People offered him. 

His Praeture ended, Cafar was chofen Gover- 
nor of the farther Spain, His Creditors, who were 
very numerous, murmured at his Thoughts of 
leaving Rome before they were paid j wherefore, 
to fatisfy the moft importunate, he got Crajfus 
to be engaged for him, as far as eight hundred 
and thirty Talents ; then puriued his intended 
Journey. Pafling by a (mail Village on the 
AlpSy inhabited by a few miferable Wretches, 
his Friends in jeft demanded, whether he thought 
the People haa any Djfputes for Offices, or Feudd 
about Ele6bions Aere ! No, replied Cafar j but 
I affure you fincerely, I woidd rather be the 
firft. among thefe, than the fecond Man at Rome^ 
They tell you likewife, as a farther Inftxnce of 
his Ambition, he ufed frequently to repeat 
two Verfes of Euripides^ which he thus in- 
verted : 

NamJiVtolandumeJiyus^ regnandi gratia 
Violandum eji\ aliis rebus Pteiatem colas. * 

If Violation of the Laws admit 7 ' 

Uf Reafon^ Empire mufi the Failing quit\ v 
hi other Things to Piety fubmit. J 

Yet even the fage Plutarch agrees, Gafar 
would have been content with an Equal, Pompey 
would not. 
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Arriving in Spain^ he (bon raifed a coA« 
fiderable. Army, reduced Portugal and GaUickf 
then pulhing his Succefs, advanoed higher, and 
carried Jiis Arms as far that W^ as the Ocean 
would permit. When the Year expired he re- 
turned to Ronuy where he entered as a private- 
Perron, and with Bibulus was chofen ConTul* 
T^he great Triumvirs were now agreed, and 
Cafarmzirymg his Daughter Julia to Pompejy 
and being fupported both by him and Crajfusj 
be was equal to either of them ; and had not 
the lattcr's untimely Death in Partbia left the 
other two fole Difputers for the fupceme Powcrr 
thofe Wars which coft Rome fo much Bloodfhed 
bad never happened. 

Thus Cafar having by the Intcreft of Craf- 
Jui and Pompey^ notwithftanding Bibulus oppoied 
him, pafled fuch £di(Sb as made hun more po- 
pular than before, and difcharged the Office of 
Conilil much to his own Satisfadion, obtained 
the Government of' H^ricumy and both- the 
Provinces of Gaul, where Plutarch informs is 
in nine Years time he took five huudred Towns 
by Storm, conquered three hundred States, en^ 
gaged three Millions of Men at feveral. tiineB» 
killed one tliird and took another.. But for a far- 
ther Account of his glorious Exploits in that 
Country, of his Aftions in Italy^ Spain^ Greice, 
Alexandria, Jfia, Afric, you muft confult his 
Commentaries. Let it fuffice to obferve here,, 
that fo long as Crajfus and Cafar\ Daughter 
'Julia lived, Pompey and he were in perfe& 
Friendfhip; thegreateft Men at Rome made their 
court to him ; Pompey, Crajfusj Appius the Prae- 
tor of Sardinia^ and Nepos Proconful of Spairtj, 

at 
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at once attended him at Lucca^ where one hun- 
dred and twenty Lidtors, and above two hun^. 
dred Senators were prefent. In fhort, the Ma** 
nagement of Affairs at Rofne was wholly decided 
by thefe three powerful Men. But when Crafjus 
died, Cafar and Pompey fell out, fo the Givil 
Wars began. ' 

How much Induftry, Conduft and Courage, 
how much Mercy he fhewed to his Enemies, and 
how well he was beloved by his own Soldiers, 
his excellent Memoirs do abundan^y teftify. But 
his Power foon became the Objeft of Envy, and - 
the People enjoying Peace, and 'having Leifure ■ 
to refle<3: how lavifli they had been of their Fa- 
vours to him, refolved to pull him down ; this 
could not be done without an Aflaflination ; In- 
ftruments were quickly found, and die ungrate- 
ful Brutus became Leader of this Faftion. The 
Senate-Houfe was the Place where this mighty 
Tragedy was a^edji, many were the Accomplices^, 
when Cafar having received three and twenty 
Wounds, expired. He fell on the -fifteenth of 
March^ in the fifty-fixth Year of his Age", having^ 
only furvived his Rival four, and founded the 
RomanY.va.^\x^ ih his own Blood ; for after hia 
Deceafe the Commonwealth became an abfoluto 
Monarchy, the conftant Fate of ill-governed Re-^ 
publicks. . He triumphed five feveral Times, for 
Egypt^ Pontusj Afric^ Gaul and Spain^ and bc^ 
ing declared perpetual, Di6lator> he rewarded 
thofe Y^h'o had well deferved from his Friendfliip, 
and promoted fome of his Enemies. He had 
only the fingleTailing of Ambition te prove hinv 
mprtal, yet afluming fupreme Authority, was no 
moi:e th^i what the Safety of hi? Perfon required ;, 

for; 
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for otherwife it would have fallen into Pomptf. 
Hands, and then the Confequcnce muft have 
proved fatal to Cafar ; but the greateft Ufe he 
made of Power was to. pardon thofe that offended 
him : Many were the Honours decreed his Me- 
mory, and his Name was the Title of eleven fuc- 
ceeding Emperors. 

The Name of Julius Cafar is fo iHuftriouSs 
that nothing can be added to the Commendation 
of his Works, of what Nature foever they are, 
after it is faid he is the Author of them. So that 
he is not indebted to his military Adlions alone 
for the high Reputation that follows him, fince 
his Learning has no lefs contributed to it than his 
Arms; which made ^intilian fay, that Cafar 
fpoke, writ, and fought with the fame Spirit, 
Eodemanimo dixit quo bellavit 'y and , that the fame 
happy Genius which favoured all his Vi£lojne^ 
animated even his Orations and Writings, He 
writ like a Man of Quality, and among innu- 
merable Excellencies which he holds in common 
with other Authors, he poflelles this aknofl: 
peculiar to himfelf, that you fee the Prince and 
the Gentleman, as well as the Soldier and Scho- 
lar in his Memoirs. He had a prodigious Wi^ 
and univeifal Learning, was noble by Birth, a 
confummate Statefman, a brave and wife Gene* 
ral, and a moft heroick Prince. His Prudence 
and Modefty in fpeakihg of himfelf, the Truth 
and Clearnefs of his Defcriptions, the inimitable 
Purity and Perfpicuity of his Style, diftinguifh 
him with Advantage from all other Writers, 
What ufeful and entertaining Accounts might 
reafonably be expected from one who gives you 
the Geography and Hiftory of thofe Countries 

and 
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and Nations which he himfelf conquered, and 
the Defcriptions of thofe military Engines, 
Bridges, and Encampments, which he himfelf 
contrived and marked out ? It is obfervable, 
that an)ong the Praifes. which the Antients gave 
to the Orators of that Time, though»they valued 
much the Sharpnefs of Sulpifius^ the Gravity of 
Brutus^ the Diligence of Pollio^ the Judgment of 
Cahusj and the Copioufnefs of Cicero, they ad- 
mired above all the Vigour of Cafar's Style, Vim 
Cafarisj as if the fame Virtue by which he exe- 
cuted f9 many military Exploits, had infpired him 
with that Ardour and Vehemence by which he 
was always fo eminently diftinguiifhed from the 
reft of that Age. 

In his moft tender Age he compofed The Praife 
€f Hercules, and wrote the , Tragedy of Oedipus^ 
and fome other Poems under the Title of Julii^ 
which Augujlm afterwards forbid to be pubhfhed; 
it is impoflible to determine what the Poem was, 
called Iterhy Suetonius ; hut as for that Epigram 
which fpme afcribe to him, and others to Ger-^ 
manicus, made upon the young Thracian who fell 
into the Riv^cr Hebrus, it is one of the moft de- 
licate Pieces of all Latin Poetry, and I think can- 
not be tranflated. 

Thrax puer aJiriSio Glade dum ludit in Hehroj 
Frigore concretas ponder e rupit Aquas. 

Dumque ima partes rapido traherentur ah amne^ 
Ahfcidtt heu tenerwn lubrica tejia caput. 

Orba quod inventum mater dum conderet Uma^ 
Hoc peperi Jlammisy catera^ dixit^ Aquis. \ 
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His Fame in Oratory was indifputable, but his 
Orations for the Bithyniayis, for the Law Plautia^ 
for Decius a Sarmiiiey for Sextiliusj and many 
others are loft. His two Antkatones fhewcd what 
he could do in Satire, and his two Qooks of Ana^ 
logy gave him no fmall Place among the moft 
c'teemed Grammarians. He wrote fome Trca- 
tifes of prefaging by the Flight of Birds, and o- 
thers of Augury, and fome of Apothegms, or 
fhort and witty Sentences. But what he^'pub- 
liflied of the Motion of the Star?, which he had 
learned in Egypf^ defences much more to be con- 
fidered, becauie it prognofticated his own Death 
on the lA(t^oi Marchy (if the elder PUny may be 
credited : ) we muft not omit the Ephemertdesj or 
Journals mentioned by Servius^ nor the Reforma- 
■Cion of tht Kalendar, 

TiiE Title of thofe CommentarUs ^one make 
it manifeft that Cafar had no Defign to write a 
compleat Hiftory ; they are fo naked, fays Cicero^ 
and ftript of all thofe Ornaments of Oration, 
which he was very capable to give them, that 
though they are extremely agreeable in the Con- 
dition they are, they are to be taken for nothing 
clfe but Notes prepared by him. for their Ufe 
who w»uld compile a Hiftory of his Time ; and 
though Materials i'o well provided might have ex- 
cited fome Pcrfons, rafti enough to attempt any 
thing, to try their Skill to refine and polifti them, 
yet all judicious Men have abftained from doing 
it ; and others that perhaps endeavoured in it, 
have found themfelves altogether unable and un- 
likely to gain to themfelves any Honour, by med- 
dling with a Defign framed by fo great an Arti- 
ficer. Yet Suetonius makes AJinius P$llio accufc 

him 
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Vim of not having been exaft enough, and even 
.to have declined Tometimes from Truth, fo tl at 
.as the faid Jfinius conjecSlures, he would have re- 
viewed his Commentaries, and correft'ed them in 
.many Places. 

Some Criticks have maintained, that neither 
the three Books of t"he Civil War, nor the feven 
of the War of the Gauls were writ by Cafar ; but 
. fuch an Opinion is fp groundlefs, that it merits 
not the leaft Reik<ftion. As for the eighth Book 
of the laft' mentioned Work, moft agree that 
Hirtlus vr?^ the Author of it, -who writ alfo thie 
Commentaries of the Wai's of Alexandrian^ Africa^ 
and Spain. Though fome afcribe them to Oppius^ 
an intimate Friend of Cafar*Sy who likewife 
wrote a Treatlfe to prove that the Son of Cleopa- 
tra^ which flie pretended to have had by the fame 
Cafar ^ was not of his begetting. Pliny the Elder, 
. fpeaking of the w;onderful Abilities of this learned 
. Romany obferves that he furpafled the whole Wcrld 
i in the Vigour of his Mind, that he has been ieen 
. at die fame time to read, write,^ diftate, and near 
what was faid to him ; and adds, that it was com- 
". mon with him to di£late at once to four Secreta- 
ries ; aad when he was not diverted by othjer Af- 
fairs^ he ufually employed feven to write under 
him. This Activity of Thought is as if he were 
fomething more than human, and indeed theGreat- 
nefs of his Genius would be judged wholly in- 
comparable, flK)uld wje imagine it exaiUy in the 
Extent of all. his Actions, His Writings have 
been fo juftly cfteemed, that Selimus the Great 
caufed them to be tranflated into Arahick\ and it 
is believed that the reading of them, which '^yas no 
l^k agrceable than ordinary widi him^ contributed 

muck 
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m^ch to the Conqueft of fo many Provinces, 
with which he augmented the Ottoman Empire. 
And Henry IV, that famous Monarch of Frana^ 
took the pains to tranflate into French what re- 
lated to the War of the Gauls, which doubtlefi 
was no fmall Affiftance to that heroic Ardour with 
which that Prince was fo eminently infpired. 

XENOPHONj {2iys Raph, has afoftand 
delicate Way of writing; his Difcourfe, like a 
pure and clear Stream, has no Parallel in all the 
Works of the Antients, except Ca^Jar^s Style, 
than which nothing was ever writ with greater Pu- 
rity in Latin. I am charmed with his Plainnefs, 
and can find no Writer that exprefles himfelf with 
the fame Perfpicuity. But Cafarj as plain as. he 
is, has fomething more noble and lofty in the 
Plainnefs and Simplicity of his Difcourfe,* than 
Tacttus in all the Pomp, and Statelinefs of his Ex- 
preflion. And we meet fometimes with a Ne- 
gligence in the Antients, better than all the Accu* 
racy and Exaclnefs of the Moderns. defar^s 
Narrative is admirable by its Puiity and Elo- 
quence, but it is not lively enough, and wants a 
little of that Force which he ufed to defire in 71?- 
rence. One cannot be faid to write Hiftory who 
barely relates the A<ftions of Men, without fpeak- 
ing of their Motives ; but he is rather lilqe a Ga- 
zetteer, who is contented to acquaint us with 
Matter of Faft, without tracing it to its Spring 
and Caufe : Juft as Cafavy who relates fimply his 
Marches and Imcampments, without acquainting 
us with the Motives of them. All his Narration 
is too plain and naked, however it may be faid of 
him, he only writes Memoirs. Cafar has an Ex- 
treme intirely oppofite to Tacitus. In him you 

find 
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find but a plain naked Style, without Trppes and 
Figures, and deftitute of all manner of Ornament. 
Nothing is fo tedious as a Defcription too nice 
and minute, which Fault Cafar runs into in his 
Commentaries : When he defcribes his warlike 
Machines, it feems as if that great Captain, whofe 
Reputation in the military Science is fo well 
eftablifhed, had alfo a mind to gain that of a good 
Engineer. There is in that a certain Air of Af- 
fectation unworthy fo great a Man. In point 
of Harangues Poiybius is more difcreet than jD^- 
Tno/ihenes 'y but Ccefar is more cautious ftill, for he 
feldom makes any of thofe Speeches, becaiife they 
do not confift with the Truth of Hiftory, and 
chufes rather to write bare Memoirs, that nisDif- 
courfe may be more plain. Cafar has been the 
greatefl: Mafter of Expreffion that ever was. Pe*^ 
dants are in the right, when they admire the inimi- 
table Purity of his Style, but I adniire more his 
good Senfe ; for never did any Man write with fo 
much Difcretion, and he is perhaps the only Au- 
thor in whom we find no Impertinence. He (peaks 
of himfelf as an indiiFercnt Perfon, and is ever 
conftant in the wife Chara6):er he has taken upon ' 
him. 
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MARCUS rULLIUS 
CICERO. 

jr^JRCUS TulUus Cicero was by his Mother 
■* '^ Helvia defccnded from a Houfe of note, by 
his father uncertain, feme making him a Fuller^ 
others of the Family of TuUius AtticuSy King; of 
the Volfci* The Name of Cicero coming from 
the Figure of a Vetch on the Nofe of his Ancef- 
tors or of his own, he was perfuaded to change 
it ; but he replied, he would make tliat Name 
more glorious thaa (iiofe of the Scauri and 
Catulli. 

It is fald his Mother felt no Pain in the Dc* 
livery of him, that a Daemon or Phantafin ap- 
peared to his Nurfe, and foretold her, that the 
Child at her Breaft fliould hereafter be beneficial 
to his Country* And he fpeedily gave pregnant 
Pro- 
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Pf omifo of die FreiiStioh ; ' for on his AppHcatipn 
to his Book, he foon excelled all the Boys that 
were hia SchooKeUows, fo diat Men of great Gra- 
vity came to the School, to obferve and admiro 
the Pregnancy of his Wit ; capable of all Sciences 
he chiefly difcovercd a Propenuty to Poetry, pub-^ 
liihing a Poem when a Boy that is yet extant, and 
called Pontiu5<i or Pontius Glaucus. He made an 
uncommon • Progrefs in Rhetoric and Eloquence. 
The Credit of his Poetry is loft in the fupcrior Re- 
putation of his SuccdTors in that Art. 

He heard Philo in Philofophy, and applied to 
Mutius Scavola in the State AiFaiis, and the 
Knowledge of the Law ; but to avoid the Trou- 
ble of a faSious Time, he retired to his Studies, 
and a learned but private Converfation, 'till Sylla 
had ufurped the Commonwealth, and Matters* 
found a fort of Settlement under him. About this 
Time Sylla^ by Cryfogonus his emancipated Slave». 
profecuted Ssxius Rofctus Amerinusj for. Parricide, 
and when all the elder Patrons or Advocates had 
refufed to defend him, Cuero undertook the Cauie^ 
a^d argued it with that Eloquence tod Intrepidity^ 
that Rofcius was acquitted. 

But being fenfible that the Applaufe he gatn- 
«ed by this raifed Sylla'% Hatred, he travelled into 
Greece^, and retired to Athensj as he pretended 
for the fake of his Health. Here he applied 
himfelf intirdy to the Study of Philofophv, and 
inade fuch a Progress as gained him univerlal Ap* ^ 
'- plaufe.' 

The News of SyUah Death, the Recovery of 
his Health, and the Perfuafion of « Friend pre* 
vailed with him to return to Rome^ and the Studjr 
Atf Kbetoric a$ proper to a Statefinanj perpetual^ 
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exercifing himfdf in Declamations, and hearing 
the moft celebrated Orators of his Time. From 
Athens he therefore went to AJia and RbotUs^ 
where he declaimed in Greeks at the Defire of 
ApoUomusj (o admirably, that while all the reft 
were tranfported with his Praife, ApoUotdus hav- 
ing fate lilently a while, anfwered Cicero^ afking 
his Opinion. That he admired and praifed him, 
but pitied the Fate of Greece^ to find Arts and 
Eloquence, which was all that was left her, ra- 
vifhed now from her, and tranfported to Rsme. 

Being returned to ^;7z^, the Pythian Oracle, 
who had declared that he fhould arrive at Glory, 
by making his own Judgment the Guide of his 
A^ons, not the Opinion of the People, made 
him negligent of publick Aflairs, and the Con- 
cerns of the Bar \ but being overconie by the Im- 
portunity of his Father and Friends, he at once 
Ihone out the greateft Orator of his Time, though 
he was obliged to Rofcius the Comedian, and i£*- 
fopus tlie Tragedian for the well-forming of his 
Aftion, which afterwards was fo excellent, that 
it did not a little contribute to the Perfuafiveneft 
of his Difcourfes. 

$£ING Queftor in Sicily (in a great Scarcity of 
Corn in Rome) he relieved the Wants of the City, 
by obliging all the Sicilians to vend all their Stock 
in Rome. Which with the Adminiftration of his 
Province with Care, Juftice, Clemency, and ge- 
neral Satisfadion, made him imagine that he 
eflablifhed an univerfal Chara(9:er5 fo that meeting 
an Acquaintance of his in Campania^ he aiked 
him what the People faid of his. Aftions in Rome? 
Wljy'i replied the other, where haji thou been all 
this whik? This checked his Vain-glory, and 
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abated his Luft of publick Applaufe in fome itiea- 
fure, though never extinguifhed his Love of hear- 
ing himfelf praifed. 

He was fo induftrious to obtain the Qualities 
neceflary for a Statefman, that he not only knew 
the Names, but the Places of Abode, the Lands 
and Country Se'ats that the principal Citizens en* 
joyed. The Sicilians made choice of him for their 
Advocate againft Verves^ whom having caft and 
fined, the People of Sicily made him great Prefents 
when he was ^dile, which he turned to the pub- 
Jick, not to his own private Account, 

HE*had a pleafant Seat at Arpinum^ a Farm near 
Naples^ and another zhoxit Porr^eii, His Wife 
Terentiah Portion was twelve Myriads, and his 
own Fortune nine, on which he lived freely and 
temperately, rarely fitting down to Meat till Sun- 
fet« His paternal Seat he ^ve his Brother, and 
dwelt himfelf near Mount raktincj for the Con- 
venience of his numerous Clients 5 not fewer ap- 
plying to him for his Eloquence, than to CraJJus 
for his Riches, or Pompey for his Intereft among 
the Soldiers s thait' great General paying him a 
Deference, and owing much of his Authority 
and Glory to him. He carried the Praetorfhip firom 
all the Candidates that ftood with him, and dijf> 
charged it with Honour and Applaufe. And when 
he ftood for the ConfuUhip, both the Nobility and 
Commons joined in his Eleftion. 

Among other Things that he did in his Con- 
fulfhip, the Difcovery of the Confpiracy of Cati^ 
linej and the quafhing of it by the Punifhment of 
the Confpirators, was the moft confiderable, for 
which he had the Title of Father of his Country^ 
and was called the Saviour and Founder of the City. 
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For by the Difappointment of thb Plot, ke deli* 
vered his Country from Defolation by Fire and 
Sword, whence he derived great Authority in the 
State and with the People. 

Though he was fomething too much given 
to praife himfelf, yet he ^as far from ending 
others, being very liberal in commending both 
the Ancients and his Contemporaries GreeJi and 
Latin. Cafar being one of the Prstors,- and Me- 
Melius and Beftia^ two of the Tribunes, did him all 
the Indignities diey could, by hindering hi.m from^ 
fpeaking his Orations at the Surrender of bis 
Conful&ip, and would have afironted him more^ 
if Catoy one of the Tribunes, had not flood by 
him, and prevented their Attempts* His fharp 
ReflecSiions, Repartees, and Jefls upon the Peo- 
pie, had made him fome Enemies, but none could 
hurt him till the Fadlion of Clo£us prevailed. 
. Cbdtus had been of Cicero's Party,, and very ufe- 
.^1 to him in the Confpiracy of Catiline ; but7/<e> 
irentia^ Cicera*$ Wife, fuppofmg that CicJia the 
Sifter of Clodius had a mind to marry Cicero f pre- 
vailed with him to give* Evidence againfl 
him when profecuted for violating the Rites of 
the Bona Dea in Cafar's Houfe, for the fiike of 
Pompiia^ Cafof^s Wife, with whom ChS^s waa 
in love. He ujnzed ffarongly in his Defence, that 
he was out of Kotm ; but Cicero proved that he 
was 'at his Houfe that very Morning. However,. 
bv Bribes Clodius comes off, and refolves to dif* 
charge all his R^e ^nd Reven^ againfl dceroj 
being chofen Trmuflfc of the People, though of 
the Patrician Order, for he was of a great Family. 
He bribed the Confuls, by giving them good Pro- 
vinces, as Macedonia to rifa^ and Syria to Gabi'^ 
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ntus ; and of three great and powerful Men, Craf- 
fus was his Enemy, Cafar was going with his 
Army into Gauly and Pompey indif&endv carefied 
botii ; but when Cicerd had enraged Ctuar^ by re- 
futing to go his Lieutenant, as hS himfelf had de-^ 
fired, Pompey on his account would neither affifi: 
n'or fee Cicero^ when became to his Houfe to apply 
for his Affiftance. 

Thus Clodius preferred an Accufation againft 
him, for putting Lentulus and Cethejirus to Death 
illegally, for which Cicers put on Mourning and 
fupplicated the People ; and with him joined al- 
moft all the Equeftrian Order, twenty thoufand 
young Gentlemen appearing for and witli him in 
Mourning; Chdius at the Head of a fcandalous 
Rabble abufmg him, and throwing Stones at hinu 
The Senate themfelves met to paft a Decree that 
thePeo{Je fhould put on Mouming,^ as in a Timb 
of publick Calamity, but were hindered by the 
Confuls. 

At laft,. by the Advice of his Friends,. Cicefa 
went out of KorMy guarded b^ them, about Mid- 
night, and pailed throu^ iMcanta on foot, de- 
(igning for Sicify^ CUdius no fooner heard of hit 
Flight, but he pubKflied a Decree of. Exile, inter- 
didinghim Fire and Water^ and prohibiting any 
within five hundred Miles of Rome to receive hixt» 
into their Houfes^ He paiTed.^ laft by Seat6 
t>yrrbachiumy and fo into Gntea^ This faSious 
Tribune having thus driven Cicero- out of Italyt 
burnt his Villas and City Houfe, building in its 
place a Temple to LibertyyZndi expofed his Goods 
to Sale ; and not contented with thefe Outrages, 
be fell upon Pompeyy. who now repented that he 
kad deferted' Cicero (o ungratefiiUy^ and dierefoi^ 
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applied his utmoft Intereft to have him recalled 
from Banifhment* Annius Mth^ one of the 
Tribunes, joining with him, they quaihed C&- 
dius^ and pafled a Decree of the Senate and of 
the Pieople for recalling him, it beii^ the moft 
xmanimous of any they had ever pafled. His 
Villas and Houfe were rebuilt at the publick 
Charge, and he was reftored iixteen Months after 
he was fent into Exile. 

CICERO after this goes to the Capitol, 
and deftroys the Tribunitian Records of the 
A£^s pafled in the Tribimelbip of Clodius^ as 
being againft the Law, fince he was of the Pa- 
trician Order. Soon after Milo kills CUdius, 
and being to be tried for it, chofe Cicero for his 
Advocate, who being aflfrighted at the Forum's 
being furrounded with Arms, Milo himfelf en- 
couraged him. He was found guilty, but his 
appearing fo confident, and without Mourning, 
was one of the principal Caufes of his Condemna- 
tion. He was after this made one of the Augurs, 
and having Cilicia by Lot, he failed thither with 
a competent Force, and governed with Clemen- 
cy and Moderation, and among other Anions 
which gained him Applaufe, he drove out the 
Bands of Robbers who infefl:ed the Mountain 
jimanusy for which his Soldiers faluted him Impe* 
rator. 

Leaving his Province, he touched at Rhodes^ 
fiaid a little at Athens^ faw his old Friends, and 
then returned to Rome^ where being oflFered a 
Triumph, he refufed it ; but things were now 
all in a Ferment, and coming to an open Rup- 
ture, he interpofed as Mediator between Pompey 
and defar as much as there was Room, but the 
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Wounds being mcurable, and Cafar approach- 
ing Rome, after great debate with himfelf which 
Siae to take, he followed Pompey, with the 
Senators and great Men that were with him, 
Cafar being now gone into Spain. He was 
welcome to all but Cato^ who advifedhim to 
remain neuter, and govern himfelf by the Event 
of Things, for the Good of the Common- 
wealth. 

After the Battle oi Pharfalia (in which C/- 
cero for want of Health was not) he returned from 
Dyrrhachium to Brundufium, having very narrow- 
ly faved his Life from the Swords oF young Pom-- 
pey and his Friends, for refufing to join their 
Army. Cato preferved him at this time, and 
faw him fafe out of the Camp. Cafar coming at 
laftfrom ^^j'/^'he went out to meet him, re- 
ceived from him all imaginable Honour, and 
converted alone with him for many Furlongs^ 
When Cafar had refolved not to pardon Liga- 
riusj he went to hear what Cicero could fay for 
him ; though he declared nothing could mollify 
his Refentment, yet when he heard him, he dropt 
his Papers, and vowed that he was vanquifhed by 
his Eloquence^ 

The Republick being now changed into a 
Monarchy, Cicero applied himfelf wholly to 
Philofophy, publiihing many philofophical Dia- 
logues, and finding out Latsn Terms of Art for 
thofe of the Greeks. He fpent all his Time at 
his Villa near Tufculuniy feldom going to Town, 
unlefs to pay his Court to CafoTy whofe Honours 
he was the firft tha^ voted for, coining always 
new Compliments and Praifes of his Peribn and 
A<£lions« He had a Defign of writing the 
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Hiftory of his Country, intermitting the Af- 
fairs of Greece both real and fabulous, but wa3> 
prevented by public or domeftic Troubles.^ 
Terentia had not oidv negleAed him, and never 
came near him at orundujium^ but had not fur«> 
tiifhed bis Daughter with neceffiuy Expences for 
her Journey to him, bad left him an emp^ 
^Houfe, aiid ran him very much in Debt, for 
which Confiderations he put her ofF. But Ci^- 
cero not long after married a beautiful young 
Lady with a great Fortune, which relieved him 
from the Importunity of his Creditors. This 
was foon fucceeded by the Lofs of his Dai^ter 
in Childbed, which produced fo great a Grief 
in him, that all his philc^phical Friends applied 
to remove his Sorrow, and adminifter Comrort x» 
him. 

He was not concerned in the Conf|;uracy a* 
gainft 7iu//2^j Cdfar^ though he was fo sreat a 
Confi(!ant trith Brutus, his Old Age ana timo^ 
rous Temper deterring them from admitting him 
into the Secret. After the Aflailination, he pro« 

gdfed in the Senate an;]A£l of Oblivion, and that 
rovinces fhould be allotted to Brutus and Caf-^ 
fius ; but Anthony being Conful, and burying Ca* 
far^ made fuch a Speech to the People, and fo 
touched their Compaffion, by fhewing them die 
bloody Garments of Cafary that they mutinied^ 
and ran to the Houfes of the Confpirators, who 
being fled, Anthony was fo elated, as to behave 
himfelf as if he had Thoughts of afTuming the 
Government ; he was [therefore uneafy at Cr-» 
cero^ whom he looked upon as a Friena to Bru^ 
tus^ and Liberty. He had therefore gone with 
Dotabella to Syrsa^ hxiiHirtius zxAPanfa being 
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deflgned Confuls the next Year, prevafled with 
him to divert his Journey to Jthensi'where he 
faid he would ftay till meir Confulates b^an^ 
but again over-perluaded by his Friends, he re- 
turned to R^mty and was fb received by the 
People and Senate, that the Ceremonies oChsi 
Wdcome at the City Gates todc up almoft a 
whole Day. 

OCTJf^IUS coniing to Rome from JpolUnia^ 
and fallir^ out with Jfnibony about Moneys left 
him hy -"Julius J he applied himfelf to Gcero upon 
this Occafion, who efpoufed his Caufe againft 
Anthony^ and he infinukted himielf fo far inta 
young Ci!i?/&r, that he called him Father. The 
Power of Cicero being now at the highefL he had 
Any txi Anthony out of ll&fn^; but O^amus foon 
after unites with Anthony and Lepidus, and by a 
Profcription he moft barbaroufiy and ungratefully 
gave up Gcero to Anthony^ thou|ih it is faid he 
contended three Days to preferve him.^ 

C ICE RO hears of his-Profcription at his 
Houfe near Tufculum^ his Brother ^uintus being 
with him; in their Letters they immediately 
make for a Country Houie of Cicer9% near the 
Sea, called jpiura^ but ^roviiions being Hiort^ 
it was agreed that ^intus fliocild eo back for 
Neceflaries, and Cicero co om ^tntus^ a few 
Days after, betrayed by nis Servants, was (lain % 
and Gcero being carriea to jplura^ and finding a 
VefTel ready, went inmxediately oA board, and 
having faildi as £ar, as Grcium^ he came on 
Ihore, and travelled a little way toward kome % 
dien he turned back to the Sea, and his Servants 
carried him to Capua by Water j when arriving 
at his Villa^ his Servants re{blved-nx)t to iee him 
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murdered, and for that purpofe carried him away 
again in his Litter ; but die Aflaffins being 
come, and having broke open his Doors and mif- 
fed him, no body owned they knew any thing of 
him, till Phihiogusj the emancipated Slave of 
^intusy who was educated by Cicero in the li- 
beral Arts and Sciences, told Ilerennius the Cen- 
turion, and Popilius the Tribune, (whom Cicerd 
had defended from an Accufation of Parricide) 
that he was gone down the fhady Road to the 
Sea. The Tribune watching with the Guard 
tlie Place where he was to come out, Cicer9 
perceiving^ him nmning to the Walks after him, 
commanded his Servants to fet down the Lit- 
ter ; fo looking ftedfefUy on the Murderer, all 
befides covered their Faces, whilft Heremius cut 
oiF his Head and Hands, which he carried to 
Anthony^ who received them with an infulting 
Smile, and ordered them to be fattened over the 
Roftrum^ where he had pronounced his Philippics 
againft him. 

The Merit and Charaftcr of Cicero are {o 
tranfcendent, that all the learned Men of An- 
tiquity have looked upon him as a Prodigy. 
Tnis great Orator had the Benefit and Advantage 
of an excellent Education. His Parents having 
difcovered in him a natural Inclination to Study, 
took exrraordinary Care of him ; but though at 
thofe early Years, when other Children are not 
capable of applying themfelves to any thing, he 
(hewed an extreme Defire to learn, yet his Fa- 
ther thought it moft advifeable to keep him back, 
father than to pufh him on, at which Cicera 
feemed not a little difTatisfied and impatient, efpe- 
cially when he faw fome of his Companions fludy 
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under one Plotiusj a Mafter then in repute. 
His Father however was much to be commended 
in this Reftraint, well knowing that too early an 
Application to Study, by endeavouring to ripen 
the Underftanding before the Seafon, may 
weaken Nature, but will never bring her to Per- 
feftion. 

His Father and beft Friends were of Opinion 
that the Gr^ek Tongue was the fitteft for a 
young Man to begin, with, and therefore made 
him nrft enter upon the Study of that. All the 
great Men that came to Rome between tkc 
Time of Af. Scavola's Confulfhip, and the 
End of Syila*s Diftatorfhip, were his Matters, as 
that Phadrus he commends fo much in his Epi- 
ftles, and that Philo the Acadeipic, whom he 
mentions in his Book De Natura Deorum. : As 
Moloy the Rhodian^ whofe Eloquence was very 
celebrated, and under whom he ftudied at twa 
feveral times ; and a certain Sicilian called Diodo^ 
ius^ 2l great Geometrician, of whom he learned 
Logic, and whom he fpeaks of in his Tufculan 
Queftions. Thus at the Age of feventeen or 
eighteen Years^ he had ran through with incredi* 
ble Expedition, the almoft infinite JExtent of all 
the Sciences which might be any way ufeful to 
him in making himfelf Mafter of Eloquence^ 
which he fo paffionately afFeded. 

As foon as he had conquered the Difficulties of 
the Gr/^i Tongue, he applied himfelf to Poetry, 
to which he had an early and ftrong Inclination ; 
at feventeen Years of Age, in order to accomplifh 
himfelf in Geometry, he tranflated the Poem of 
Aratusy of which we have fome confiderable 
Fragments ftiU left. He tranflated likewife not 
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long after Plato's Ttnutusj and his ProtagonfSf. 
the Oeconmucs of Xenophon^ and feveral other 
Pieces : Plutarch tells us, that fnMn his very firft 
Years he difcovered a Genius peculiar for ail die 
Sciences, fuch as Plato requires in the Philofopher 
he forms an Idea of, who ou^t to be,, fa^ he^ 
a Lover of all kind of Knowledge* It was 
after this Manner Cicero fpent his Tune till he 
was twenty-fix Years of Age, at which Period 
he begai^to fpeak in publiclu All the moft ce^ 
lebrated Lawyers fearing to offend Sytta^ had it^ 
fufed ta undertake Rofcius his Cafe, who wa» 
accufed of Parricide ; the Succefs of tlus A£tioA 
was the firft Step to his future Glory^ but it made 
too much I^oife not to be looked upon hy Sylit 
with a jealous ^ye^ and by Chryjigoftus with me- 
ditated Revenge; for this Freedmah, who had 
made himfelf Ms^er of him that was Mafter o£ 
the Commonwealth, brought upoa Ciaro^ by the 
ill Offices he did him, a Perfecution which ended 
not till the Dictator's Death. 

Being forced to leave Roim to avoid the 
Storm he faw ready to break upon htm, heart- 
fully fpread abroad a Rumour that he did it upor) 
the Advice of his Phyficians, who told \axti 
Travel would contribute to his Healths He retired 
to Athens^ where he applied himfelf again to thfc 
Study of Eloquence, and received new Inftruc* 
tions in that Art from a certain Syrian Orator na- 
med Demitrius^ This ardent Defire after Know- 
ledge put him, in a little white after, upon tra- 
velling into JJiay to be there inftru£ted by the 
moft famous Men in every Science ; among whom 
was Meniptus of Caria^ the beft Orator of his 
Time> Mjcbyht cf Cnydia^ Dionyfim of Mag^ 
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ne/ta^ Xenocks^ Poffidoniusj and ibme others. A'- 
bout the fame Time he met -mtll^JpoUontw M^h 
in Rhodes^ who had formerly been his Mailer iir 
Italy, In this Voys^e he learnt Ailrorom) ,. Geo- 
metry, the old and new Philofqphy, the Theo- 
logy of the heathen Religion,, the Cuftc^ns of 
Atnens^ and all the Laws of Gnece. He ftudled 
the Morality of the Stoicks under Phib and C//- 
tmiachu$. Antiochus^ who- in ^ defiance to Car- 
tuadesy oppofed the new Academicks, iiflru6):ed 
him in the Opinions of die Antients, and Zenty 
and Phadrus taught him thoie of Epicurus, whicK 
he has Hnce^ fo much condemned in his Writings*. 
And at IstS^ after the Death of Sylla, he returned 
to Rome, with ^a Mind enriched with all fort^ 
of Knowledge, and a Body reflored to perfect 
Health, by the Exercife he had ufed in tra- 
velling. 

The Advantage that confifls m the Agree-^ 
ablenefs of an Orator's Perfon, and of his Dreis^ 
one would imagine to be very incoii(iderable>. 
and yet they are certainly of vcty great Import- 
ance. Gcn'o had the I&ppin^fi of a handfome 
Face, a good Voice,, a piling. Addrefs,. a com*- 
manding Prefence^ and a genteel Agreeablenefi 
in all refpe£b ^ Plutarch aflures us, that he wai< 
fb amiaUe in his tender Years,, that the Fathers 
pf thofe he ftudied with took a Delight in feeing, 
bim at School. He was vetj decent in hi& 
Cloaths, and very polite in his Drefs, even ta 
AfFedation. He loved Perfumes, and a genteel 
Tables and as he was very pleafant in Conver**^ 
£aion, he delighted in Entert^nments, and 
was 'always very agreeable Company with hi| 
Friends. Hi» Raillery was fine and delicate^ 
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and he managed all his Buflnefs with fiich an 
Addrefs, that in the moft ferious Confultations 
he would frequently mingle fo much of light 
Converfation as was enou^ to refrefli the Mind, 
without diverting it from what it was intent 
upon. This is the proper Cbara£l:er of that 
Urbanity of which he gives us die Precepts in liis 
Treatife De Oratore, And tho' it be fomewhat 
difficult at thisdiftance to judge of the Wit he 
there propofes for our Imitation, in feveral Exam- 
ples of the fine Turn of Words, yet it is certain 
that he was very good at it hinifdf, fince Cato^ 
as grave as he was, and as much a Stoick as he 
was, after having heard Cicer$ ridicule the Mora- 
lity of the Stoicks, in that Oration of his for his 
Friend Munena^ could not forbear laughing and 
faying, Imufl needs confefs we have a veryfleafant 
ConfuL 

CICERO was liberal, and that even to ex- 
ceCs, but he took not fo much Care in laying out 
his Mouey upon Things that made a great Woife 
in the World. All his Expences were great, 
and upon noble Accounts, and proceeded more 
from his Temper and Difpofition, than from 
any politick Defign he had in them. He is 
reckoned to have had eighteen Country, Seats, 
all very magnificent, iftateiy built, and fplendid- 
ly furniflied ; indeed he was not Mafter of fo 
many Houfes at once j the chief of them were 
the Tufculane^ the Formian^ that at CaiettOy that 
at Arpinas^ the Pompeian^ and that he had near 
Cumes, Neither was it fo much out of Pride 
that he affedled this Pomp, though it muft be con- 
fefled he was a little vain, as out of a Noblenefs 
cf Soul which fought th^ Efteem of a People 
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that did not in the leaft diirelifh any thing^ that 
was fumptuous, fo it were fupported by Wealth 
boneftly procured. 

Never was any Perfon born in a more 
happy Time for Eloquence than Cicero ; he came 
into the World wh«i the Raman Empire was in 
its flouriihing State, when all Knowledge was 
come to its Perfeftion, and in an Age the moft 
refined and polifhed that ever was. Nature be- 
gan with adorning his Body with all thofe 
Graces that could make him lovely, and with 
furnifliing his Mind with all thofe natural Qua- 
lities diet were proper to render him an -extra- 
ordinary Perfon. His Melancholy, which, ac- 
.cording to jfri^otk^ is the common Temper of 
great Wits, had nothing in it that was dull or 
heavy, and what is very unufual, there was 
never any one fmgle Perfon that was Matter of 
fo much folid Reafon, and had fo much Vigour 
and Vivacity at the fame time. Thofe vaft 
:Storesof Knowledge, and thofe immenfeTrea- 
fures of Learning with which he had with fe 
much Care and Labour repleniihed his Mind, 
added Weight and Authority to all he fpoke^ 
and made him deliver himfelf with all the Soli- 
dity that can be imagined. 

But befides this Solidity, which includes fo 
much Senfe and Prudence, he had a certain 
Spritelinefs of Wit, a peculiar Grace which 
gave an Embellifliment to all he faid, fo that 
whatever was the Product of his Imagination 
and Fancy, he gave it a fine Turn, and made it 
appear in the moft agreeable Colours. Whatever 
he treated of, whether it were the moft abftrufc 
Queftions of DialeSf^ the moft barren Parts of 
m natural 
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natural Philofoidiyy or the moft perplexed in^ 
^icate Cafes of the Law, whatever came within 
the Compafs of his Diicourfe, thou^ never fo 
•entanded, did ftill ihare o£ thi^ Gaietjr of Spirit^ 
and of thofe Graces that were fo natural to him^ 
Never any one had the Talent of writing fo 
judicioufly, and {o agreeable at die fame time; 
never any one yetli^ the Art of mixing fo 
much good Senfe^ and fo much good Wit toge* 
then 

After all, the principal Rerfedion of his 
Eloquence w^as his admirs^le Talent of afieding 
the Heart upon pathetic Subje£b) by diat won- 
derful Art of moving the Paffions, the Ground 
and Foundation of which he had from^ Nature, 
and which he fo well improved by a conftant 
Studv of Artfltidiz Rhetorick* Gcer9 waa- 
Mafter of this commanding Eloquence in lb 
eminent a De^ee, that in Oifes of Importance, 
when feveral Orators were to plead, he had al- 
ways thofe Pacts afligncd him in w):dch he might 
be moft pathetical, becaufe ht had greater Suo- 
cefs in that Kind than all othcn of his Pn>- 
fieffion* It was his fovereign Perfedion to be 
moving, and to make Impreffions upon the 
Minds of his Judges by the Turns of his EIo- 
ouence. And in this he had that wonderful 
Succefs, tKatfometimes he would force Sighs and 
Tears from all that ftood round the Bar. Thefe 
ftrange EfFefb proceeded from a Angular Art 
he had of working and infinuating himielf into 
the Heart through the Mind, where by the Force 
of his Reafonings he was able to fow diofe Seeds^ 
from whence thoi'e ardent Motions fprang vrfiich 
be made ufe of to (bake the Refolutions of sJl 
that heaid hinu ^ 

That 



That he arrived to this Height of PttfediQn 
is principally owing to the Qualities of his na- 
tural 1 emper and Difpofition ; for he had a very 
tender Sou], and a foft paffionate Air. Tbie 
Graces of his Delivery and Fhonunciation gave 
him a very eafy Admittance into the Hearts of his 
Audience, who findiog themfelves furprized by 
fomany Charmsy had not the Power to make Re* 
fiftance, JBut to all thefe natural Beauties, he like- 
wife added an infinite Number of artificial onesy, 
which he difplayed throughout his whole Difcourfe 
by an Eloquence embdliSied with all the Figures 
and Ornaments of Speech. And yet his Meta- 
phors are neither too darling, nos too hard ; his 
DifcouHes run eafy and natural,, neither forced) 
nor far-fetched, his Figures are ranged and dif- 
pofed in their proper Places. His Thoughts ^ are: 
great, and it is hard to determine whether he was 
more happy in dbufing than expreffing them J 

It would be impoffible in this Qefign tO' 
tranfcribe the Opinions of all the Mea of Learn- 
iag upon the Eloquence and ChamAer of this 
admiraUe Omter. yuHus Cmfary as ^intsJmn 
relates^ fays, that Cfr^^ triumphed of&ner by vir- 
tue of his Eloquence, than all the reft of the 
Tiofhans by their Arm*^ Auguftm in Plutarch 
declares he was a mod accomplifhed Orator ;, 
Horiinjlui teftifies, that be waa wonderfully 

?ualified to move the Hearts of bis Audience*. 
[is Eloquence,, (ays Aufidius Bajfus^ was fo ex- 
traordinary,^ that he fcemed born for the Safety 
and Prefervation of the Commonwealdi. Titus 
Liviusy in a Fragment of his which we find in 
Seneca*s Dedamaitioos, fays, that never any Per- 
ioa had gained fo much Admiration by his Elo- 
* quencer 
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quence as Cicero^ that he was hs^y in his Works^ 
and in the Recompence and the Reward dFthem; 
Pater cuius ^ that no one could he a Mafter of Elo- 
quence in Perfe£tion but he that had been con- 
verfant with Cicero ; Pliny the Hiftorian, that no 
Mortal can be compared to him ; ^intiKany 
among many other Commendations of his with 
which his Books are full, declares^ that this ^eat 
Man was a Gift from Heaven, in whom £lo* 
• quence took a Delight to difplay all its Power, and 
to unfold all its Riches, and that it was a Shame 
not to yield when he perfuaded. I mention not 
that famous Epigram which Catullus made in 
praife of Cicero's Eloquence, nor what yuvenal 
fays in commendation of him in his eighdi Satire, 
Martial in the third and fifth Book of his Epi- 
grams, Corneous Severus in his Poem, Pi/«y die 
younger in his Epiftles, St.Jerom in his Epifues to 
Nepotiarij and in many other Places of his Works. 
I fhall pais over in filence the Elogies of Aureliui 
ViSfoTj CaJftodoruS'i and an infinite Number of 
others, who have done themlelves inunortal Ho- 
nour by the Praifes they have beftowed upon this 
great and wonderful Man* 
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CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

^ORNELIUS NEPOS has had the 
good fortuae to pleafe the moft judicious 
Critics of all Ases^ but in this is ftrangdy un- 
happy; that having been fo induflrious in im- 
mortalizing other Men, and having wrote a par- 
ticular Volume of the Lives of Hiftorians, he 
himfelf has been almoft forgotten ; and we have 
very little left us concerning him. To add to 
»the Misfortune, his excellent Treatife of the Lives 
of lUuJirious Men^ which is the only one left us 
of his numerous Writings, has by fome vtry ill 
Judges been attributed to an obfcure Perfon, one 
JEmilius Prohtay who lived in the .barbarous Age 
of Theo(kJius, 

He ftourifhed before and zitex Cafar"^ Difta- 
.torfhip. yerom places him in the fourth Year 
of Angujius, He was born in He/iilia, a Village 
depending upon Verona^ whereof Pliny and An- 
tonine in his Itinerary make mention ; and is at 
this Day fubjefl to the Ecclefiaftical Jurifdi£bioa 
of Verona* This City lies near the Po^ upon 
which account Pliny calls our Author Padi Ac-- 
cola. It is fituated likewife in that Part of Italy^ 
which the Romans (for with us it is otherwiie) 
dialled Italia Tran/padana^ that part oi Italy 

which 
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ifirhich is on the other fide the P« ; fo £tat Catul-^ 
lusj in his Dedication of his excellent Poems ta 
Cornelius Nepos^ might veiy juftly call him an 
Italian. But becaufe the (aune Countrjr was cal- 
led Gallia Togata, (or that Part of GW wherein 
Gowns were worn^ in oppofition to Gallia Brae* 
cata^ fo named from the Garments of the barba- 
xous Inhabit^ts) ; Aufonius^ alluding to-CatuUus't 
fore-mentioned Epigram, tells his Pacutusj That 
he had found a more learned and obliging Patron, 
than Gaul furnifhed Catullus with ; but thefe two 
Poets maybe eafily reconciled, confidering that 
the fame Place was, with different refpedb, rec- 
koned Part both of Gaul and Italy. Now, that 
Nepos was a Veronefe^ was the conftant. Opinion of 
that City, where, in the Senate-Houfe, his Statue 
was erei^ed among thofe of the illuilrious Men^ 
bom there. Verona has indeed produced as great 
Wits and as learnecl ^en in all Faculties, as any 
City, perhaps, in the World. Here were born 
ihe two Plinysj Macer the Botanjc Poet, Vitru- 
vius the Archite6i; and in later times that Prodigy 
of Wit ^and Learning Hieronymus Fracajiorius^ 
the beft Phyfician, Matliematician and Poet of his 
Age. 

A$ Uepos was bom in a Place famous for polite 
Learning, fo likewife in an Age when Wit and 
£l^nce of Style wore advanced to their utmoft 
Perte<^on ; in that Age which the Critics call the 
/Golden Age of Eloquence* Now, to be confidera- 
ble in fuch a time a&this, to be infinitely efteemed 
and carefled by the greateft Perfons in it, is an in« 
fallible Argument of the real E^ccellence of an 
Author, Gellius ftiles him Cicero^s Friend, and 
familiar i and there was a conftant Inteccourfb 

of 
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of Letters between them. Catullus^ tlte moft ac- 
curate and delicate Epigrammatift that ever writ, 
dedicated his Poems to him. Siutoniusy in his 
Life of Julius Cafar^ takes notice of a Letter 
from Cicero to Nepos ; and La^fantiui quotes an 
Epiftle of Nepos to TuUy : Nay, their Epiftolary 
Commerce was fo great, that Macrobius makes 
mention of the fecond Book of Epiftles from 
Tully to Nepos. His Intimacy with Atticus, is 
evident from the Life of Atticus^ annexed to his 
Lives of excellent Generals ; for Atticus himfelf 
was fo far from being one, that he never eng^ed 
in the War either for Cafar or Pompeyj and yet 
had the good Fortune (which I believe very few 
of that Humour ever met with) to be honoured, 
efteemed and unmolefted, through the whole 
Couife of his Life. - 

He left many learned and curious Works be- 
hind him, which the Injury of Time hath de- 
prived us of.; and we have only juft enough left 
us to fee the Greatnefs of our Lofs in the reft. 
He was Author of a Book which he called his Chro-^ 
nick, wherein (in three diftin£t Volumes) he gave 
an Account of thofe three great Inter\'als of Time, 
which Hiftorians fo much talk of : The Obfcure 
and Uncertain, the Fabulous, and the Hijlorical 
Ages of the World. As to the firft and fecond* 
Tertullian informs us, that Nepos affirms, there 
never was any Saturn, but what was a Man; and 
Aufonius tells his Pupil the Emperor, that he fent 
him . Titianus^s Fables and Nepos's Chronicles, 
which were not much unlike them. And Catul- 
lus, in his Preface to his Poems, tells us, that iVir- 
pos did Omne Mvum tribus explicare Chartis, 

B£siJD£s this great Work^ he writ the Lives 

of 
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of illuftrious Men ; of which twenty-two, which 
rcfpe6t the Grecians and Barbarians^ arc tranfmit- 
ted to us ; and likewife the Lives of die Roman 
Heroes (as is evident from his Life of Hannibal) 
and the Roman Kings. But what through the In- 
vafion of foreign Nations, and the Ignorance and 
Carelefnefs of fuperftitious Monks, who let them 
lie and rot unobferved in their Libraries, we have 
only their Titles from other Authors which have 
had the good Fortune to furvive. Mmilitis Pro^ 
bus hath, by fome Criticks, been fuppofed to be the 
Author of the Lives of Foreign Generals ; but it 
is a palpable Miftake, occafioned by an Epigram 
prefixed to fome ancient Manufcripts of this Au- 
thor; wherein Probus commands his Book, if 
the Emperor Theodojius enquire after the Author, 
to tell him it is one Probus ; but then it follows, 
Corpore in hoc manus eft Genetricis Avique meique j - 
that is, his own Hand, his Mother's and Grand- 
father's were concerned in this Work : Whence 
it is clear, beyond Contradiction, that this Probus 
was only a Tranfcribcr. Befidea^ what Man of 
common Learning and Senfe can perfuade him>- 
felf, that this wretched Poet could be the Author 
of this moft delicate and judicious Piece of Hifto«- 
ry? The Cleannefe and Terfenefe of theExpref- 
fion undeniably prove, that the Author o£ this 
Book lived in the Age of Julius and Auguftus j 
and befides all this, there are forty Places in the 
Lives themfelves, that prove Nepos was their Au«- 
thor, and lived in the Age aforefaid \ for which, 
if you pleafe, confult Latnbin* 

But Nepos hath notbeen more abufed by afcrib<» 
ing.his WorJcs to other Men, tiian in making him 
the Author of ibme Pieces whoUy unworthy of 

Vol. II. I bina» 
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him. The Book of eminent Romans is fsdfely 
afcribed to him ; it is altogether JureJius Fi^m^z. 
Many things, I doubt not, were taken out of JV^ 
fos by Vi^fer. Nor was Dares Phrygius tran- 
flated from the Greek by Nepv. The Spurioui^ 
nefs of this Author is vifible to any one who has 
any Judgment in Learning. The JOidion is not 
JuguftoHy but of a much more modem Date. 
Neposy in the Judgment of fome Men, lived after 
the Nativity ; but if it be confidered how cdebra- 
ted he was for his Learnii^ in the Days of CatuU 
tusy Cicero and Atticus^ there will be no great rea- 
son to fall in with diis Opinion. 

' CORNELIUS NEPOS lived in an Age 
that had the greateft Tafte of good Senfe of any, 
poffibly, fince the Creation. Eloquence did not 
then confift in the gaudy trimming of Metaphors, 
or the forced Acutenefs of a flaort cut Period; but 
good Ser^fe naturally and cleanly oprefled, was 
the LoinwasLge Jugti/ius and his Court incouragcd. 
Qiir Aumor cannot indeed pretend to the Polite- 
nefs of Cicero, but yet he has nothing but what is 
manly and ftrong; and there runs through his 
Writings a genteel Vein of fpeaking unaffe&edly, 
which cfeclares him a Man removed above the Pe- 
dant or Plebeian. It muft be confeft, he is^now 
and then rough in the Period, and negligent in the 
Expreffion, but the judicious ^intilian allows this 
to be fometimes a Beauty; and it is the Opinion of 
moft Critics, that if there be any Fault in Tttily 
himfelfjit is that he istoofetand formal in his 
Style. There are fome Faces that are very exadl 
in the Symmetry of their Parts and the Mixture of 
Colour, and yet they are not pleafmg : while on 
the otlver haiid tlicre are others in which Nature 

. feems 
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feems to have made agreeable Miftakes. Eloquence 
is only the Beauty of Language, in which a too 
iotmA Obfenrance ^ EiUMShieit is '€li%vift^ 
There is as much Difference between the geoted^ 
Pradice of Rhetorick and the heavy Hegularity" 
that arifes purely from the Attendance upon its 
Rules, as there is between the genteel Addrels of 
a Gentleman and the fuMbme Compliment of a 
School'-mafter. Such is the Style of Cornelius Ne- 
pos^ which has fixed him in the flavour of the beft 
Judges. 

I 
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rirus LiFius. 

POfterity has been left much in the dark, a& to 
the Particulars of Livfs Life ; whether he was 
of ^ ftudious Conftitution, and deftined to live 
retired in Silence and Obfcurity : certain it is we 
know very little of his Origin, his Employment, 
hb Adventures or the Condition of his Life in 
general. Only thus much, that he was of Padua i 
contrary to Sigonius's Opinion, who would have 
him born near that Town called Apma^ producing 
for this the pretended Teftimony of Martial in 
one of his Epigrams. It is plain too, he was of 
an honourable Family, fince it had the honour of 
fending out Confuls to the Roman Common- 
wealth. That he lived under the Empire of Au- 
gujius ; that he dedicated fome Dialogues to him, 
upon the Queftions debated in thofe Times re- 
lating to Philofophy, whereby he got into that 
Emperor's Acquaintance and good Opinion j that 
he after wrote a Treatife of Eloquence to his Son, 
which ^intilian made great account of; that he 
began his Hiftory at Rome for the Convenience of 
fuch Memorials as were neceflary, which lyere re- 
corded in the Annals in the Capitol, and for the 
better diftinguifhing Truth from fabulous Tradi- 
tions, wherewith the Originals of the City of 
Rome abounded ; that he retired fome time after 

to 
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to Naples^, to avoid Difturbance in hi» Study ; 
that he recited to Augujius and Mecanas fomo 
Parts of his Hiftory, wiiereby they were fenfibly 
affefted ; that Augujius^ upon the Efteem he con- 
cerved of him, made choice of him for a Tutor to 
form the Mind of his young Son Chudiusy who 
was afterwards Emperor. 

"After the Death oi Augujius he returned to 
Padua^ where the Citizens received him with ex- 
traordinary Honours. He died in the fourth Year of 
the Reign of Tlheriusy and the very Day of the Ci- 
lends of January, which was the laft of Ovid*s 
Life, according to the Obfervatibn of Eujebius in 
his Chronicles. His abode at Rome, and the Fa- 
vour of Augujius, gave him opportunity of fur- ^ 
nifhinghimfelf with KInowIedge neceflary to his 
Defign. The Zeal for his Undertakir^, which 
was great and extraordinary^no leis than an Uni^ 
verfal Hiftory of the Roman Emptrei fo fixed him 
to his Clofet, and gave him fo little Difquiets fcg: 
the Concernments of his Fortune, that his Life 
thereby became fomewhat obfcure j fince he was 
obliged to fequefter himielf from a more puUick 
Converfation, and live private, that he might 
give himfelf wholly up to the grand Work he had 
in hand. He mun needs have had a Soul prodigi* 
oufly great, to form the Projeft of fo vaft and &- 
borious an Enterprij^e ; for whatever Genius a 
Man has, it is only a Greatnefs of Spirit can pro- 
duce thofe exalted and generous Sentiments that 
make the Beauty and Excellency of a noble 
Work. 

LIVY was certainly one of the worthieft Man 
of all Antiquity 5 you would conclude from his 
Air of fpealung, that he knew Uot what Vanity 

I 3 was. 
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was. He has not only never fpoken of himfel^ 
nor any thing that belongs to him in his Hiftory i 
but likiewiie we had been ignorant in what time he 
wrote, had it not been for a Word that by chance 
efcaped him, concerning the Temple of yarn/if 
which was now (hut, fays he, by Augujlui^ having 
been fo but once before fmce the Reign of Numa> 
He began his Hiftory in a Strain of Modefty, 
which feems to me fo admirable, that I cannot b^ 
lieve a difcreeter Author ever appeared in the 
World. See the Scope of that Hiftory^ which 
has been the moft abfolute Mafler-piece of Anti- 
quity, and the Admiration of all Ages : <' I am 
*< uncertain, whether the Hiftory I write of the 
•* Actions of the Roman People nnce theFounda- 
«* tion of Rotne^ will be a Work worth any Con^ 
^< fideration ^ and thoi^h I were perfuaded dF it, 
«• I durft not fay it, for it is a matter, Wr." The 
reft of the Exprdium^ which I offer not to copy, 
fince it is in the hands of all Men, is anfwerable 
to the Beginning, and is fufHcient to ihew the 
Spirit of the Author. 

His Sincerity likcwife underwent the fevercft 
Trial that pofHbly could be without being corrupt 
ted. The Reputation he was in with jtugn/iuij 
and that Favour to which he had advanced him, 
were not Motives fuffici^nt to hinder his fpeakirg 
honourably, not only of Pomjbey^ but alfo of CaJ'-- 
Jitts and Brutus^ the greateft Enemies of that Em- 
peror ; honouring the Memory of the Conquered 
in the Face, as one may fay, of the Conqueror ; 
and recommending to the World, as honeft Men, 
the Murderers of Cafar in the Prefence of Ju-- 
gttjius^ becaufe they were Lovers of their own 
Country. It is this which Cremutius Cordus thought 

impoflible 
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impoffible to be fufficiendy praifed in Livy^ as wr 

arc air«red by Tacitus, Such was Livy for htsmo4 

ral Accomplifhments, and what rcfpefls his Per-: 

fon ; and it feems that fomethtne had been wznU 

ing to the Glory, or rather the Good-fortune of a 

Peopk that was Matter of the World, had thcjr 

failed of fo great a Man for their Hiftor ian. It is 

that which doubtlefs occafioned that famous In" 

fcription found at Padua^ in the Year On« Thou- 

fand Four Hundred and Thirteen, in the Church 

of St. Jujiina. Offa Titi Livii Patavini, om-^ 

nium Mortalium, "Judlcio digni^ ejus propi invUfo 

Celamoy invi^i Populi Romani res gefta confcri- 

berentur. 

The Roman Hiftory of Livy was publi£bed 
when Augujlus was living, and is fuppofed to have 
employed the Hiftorian twenty Years or more, 
in making it compleat. The origind Number of 
Books were an hundred and forty-two. There 
are only thirty-five left. The Epitomies of tiiU 
Hiftory, from whi<;h we learn the Number of the 
original Books, are extant, except the Epitomy 
of the hundred and thirty^fixth and the hundred 
and thirty-feventh Book. It has been thou^t^ 
thefe Epitomies have contributed much to the£ofs 
of the Originals. Glareanus^ and others, have 
divided the Originals into fourteen Decades i that 
is, one hundred and forty Books. The firft De-* 
cadiy fays Glareanusy treats of the Affairs of four 
hundred and fixty Years. The fecond Decade is 
loft : The Years of this Decade are feventy-fivc* 
The third Decade contains the fecond Punic War 
under Hannikal^ including eighteen Years. The 
fourth Decade contains &z Macedonian War a«* 
gainft Philips aod the JJiatic War againft Jn* 

I 4 thchus ; 
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tmhus ; Which takes up the Space of about tl^en- 

2 •three Years. The firft five Books of the fifth 
ecaie wece found at JVorms^ in the Year Four- 
teen Hundred and Thirty-one. Thefe arc all the 
Books left of i/V/s Hiftory. The thirty-third 
Book was found at MentZj but defefiive in the 
Beginning; as appears from the Epitomjr, and 
what follows in Livy. The five Books of the 
fifth Decade are very defeftivc. Erafmus tells vts^ 
the Archetype was written in fuch a continued 
Series of Letters as the Ancients ufed to write in, 
that it required a learned, attentive and (kilful 
Pcrfon to feparate the Words from each other i 
and he obferves this half Decade is certainly Livyhj 
from the Di£tion and Epitomies to whidi it ex- 
actly anfwers. 

PETRVS CRINITUS wiH not allow Lr^ 
t;/s Hiftory was divided by Livy into fo mznjDe* 
4ades^ fince nothing of this can be ^thered from 
the Ancients. Prifcian Shd other Grammarians 
in their Quotations of Livy^ mention the Books^ 
but fay nothing of the Decstdes. Nor does the 
Number of the Books agree with the Divifion ; 
for fourteen Decades make but one hundred and 
forty Books, whereas Petrarch aflerts, Livy wrote 
one hundred and forty-two. Calius RMiginus^ 
and other Men of Learning, admit of the De- 
trades ) becaufe there is a Preface prefixed to every 
Decade* The third Decade is reckoned the mou 
excellent of all the Jliftory, which gives us an ac* 
count of a very long and iJ;iarp .War, in which the 
Romans gained fo many Advantages that no Arms 
could afterwards withftand them. The firft Book 
of this Decade is taken almoft word for word from 
Pelybius^ and mentions many things in the Hiftoiy 
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of this War with Hannibal^ which are (ufpedled 
as not mentioned by Po/yhius^ who give uS a Bet- 
ter Account than Livy of the Roman military Af- 
fairs. In the firft Book of the Ataadenian War 
he is much more exad than Livy^ in fpeciiying 
the Names of the Perfons who ad^ed j in giving 
us a particular Account of the Siege of Jbidosi 
and in all the Series of this Hiftory 'tis evident, 
Livy has tranflated many Pafiages word for word 
from Polybim. The Beginning of this Hiftory is. 
too general. From the t^lng of Troy to the 
Building of Lavinium^ are reckoned two Years i 
from the Building of Lavintum to Longa, thirty 
Years ; from Longa to RffTn^y four hundr^ Years j. 
from the Building of Rome to the Confuls,- two 
hundred and forty-four Years : So that from the^ 
Taking of Troy to the Beginning of the Confuls, 
which is the Subjedl of Ltv/s mil Book, are &c 
hundred and feventy-fix Years, Dionyfius HaU^ 
earnaffius has learned and accurately difculled this 
Period in four Books. It was not diereforeXiv^3 
Defign to give us a particular Explication of llie 
inoft ancient RomanTt^nb£k\ov\s^ which* many 
Hiftorians had done long before, but rather to re« 
late what was tranfa£led by the Romans a litflebe'*^ 
fore the fecond Punic War, to his own Times : 
and, left his Hiftory Ihould be incompleat in the 
Beginning, he very concifely treats of the Roman 
Affairs in the firft twenty Books ; from the Foun- 
dation of Rome^ to the fecond Punic War, Dio^ 
nyfiusy who purpofed to. write the Antiquities of- 
Rome^i has omitted- nothing he thought deferved a* 
Relation : He has not only prefented us with the 
Ea£b, but their ftated Times ; and whatZ/z^ has 
comprehended in diree Bl!)oks, he has fcarce de* 
fiver^d in eleven. As toLh/s Fa^- which' ai« 
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fufpcAed, it is thought they are taken from Fabius 
Pictor^ ait old Hiftorioerapher. This Account in- 
cludes the moft material Circumftances that rebte 
to Ac Hiftory of thb nobk Writer. 

Perhaps never Man came furpiflied with bet- 
ter Parts, or thofe more. improved, to the Writ- 
ing of a Hiftory, than Livy* He was formed in 
a City at that time the Emprefe of the World, in 
which all the moft important Af&irs of die Uni- 
verfe were decided, and in the politeft Reign that 
ever was ; having had fcarce alrv other School 
than the Court of Jugu/tus. Tnere it was he 
learned the Language of the genteeleft Part of 
Mankind; and that lively, .fine, fubtile and natu- 
ral Air then in fafhion j that exquifite Tafte, that 
Purity and Nol)lene(s of Expreifion, which was 
the Chara<^r of that Age, and of whidi there were 
fo great Models inal) fert of Writings, perfeding 
and poliihing himfelf upon them. Inence it was 
he took that Softnefi neceflary to pleafe, and diat 
Force which renders him moving j wherein pecu- 
liarly confifts his eflential Charafter. For never 
Man ■ united all the Grace and Beauty with all 
the Vehemence of Difcourfe, fo much as he ; (b 
mudT does the Sweetnefs of Beauty temper the 
mafculine Force and Enei^ of what he fays, that 
there falls not any thing from his Pen too ftrong, 
but is foftened with a Term more nice and de- 
licate. 

The Noblencfs of Livy^s Expreffion ravifhes a 
Man's Soul into Extafy ; 'tis about two thoufand 
Years fmce that Hiftorian wrote, yet he ftill com- 
mands a refpe£iful Attention from all Nations, by 
his awful and majeftick way of Speaking, whidi 
has been the Admiration of all Ages. To fpeak the 
Truths nothing fatisfies my Mind fo WdU» iis ' 
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his admirable Choice of Words, always proper-^ 
tioned to his Sentiments, and his excellent Manr 
ner of expreffing his Sentiments,, alw^s oon-* 
formable to the Thines he fpeaks of. I^ £bort» 
he has hit the beft ca any Man upon that ibrt 
of Style, which Cicir9 adviies to Hiftorians ; and 
it is (fays Rapin) by that great Pattern diat 
Buchanan^ Mariana<i Panius MmiluiSj PaiAi$ 
Jovius (and all thc^e that have outiiv<CMd the 
rimes they flouriihed in) have ^rmed their Me* 
thod of writing Hiftory. Livy has tmoSt en- 
gaging way of telling a Story, indiich is . his ad* 
mirable Skill of mixing littk things with great 
ones; becaufe great Events by themfelves are 
tirefome and fatiguing, whereas fmall Adven* 
tures are pleafant, and unbend the Mind. Ac* 
cording to the fame Scheme he varies the Tranf* 
actions he relates, makes fad Occurrences fuc- 
ceed thofe that are pleafant, and mixes very dii*- 
erectly the Shining with the Dark, diat he mav 
keep up the Reader's Attention by that agreeable 
Variety. 

This Writer had a natural Felicity for all 
things fine and great, wh^ein he had a Palate 
extraordinary delicate. He had an admirable 
Genius for Eloo'uence in general, that is, for 
the Purity of Difcourfe, for a Finenefs of Speech, 
for d^ Dignity of Expreffion, and a certain £^ 
ievation of Soul, that made him moft fortunate 
in his Im^ination. He was, to complete thefe 
Qualifications, choice in his Words, juft in the 
Order of his Dicourfe, great in his Sentim^its, 
lofty and proportionate in the Difpofition, and 
the univerfal CSconomy of hfs Defign. He 
was, in fliort, Mafter of all theRhetorick of 
Hiftory i for Hiftory has a pecuU^ Rhetorick 
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of its own, and this RhetoridL has its Rulesw 
^uintiHan fays, his Style is (weet and fluent, 
that is has a greater Tendency to Solidity, thaa 
Flafh and Luftre, and is moft pleafine to thofe 
Ivho had rather be affeded, than dsued and a« 
mazQd. His Air is great and noble in its Sim- 
plicity, and he has a Softneis of Expreffion, ever 
fuppoited with much Force and Majefty. His 
Difirourfe is animated in fo lively a manner, as 
iiiflFers nothing to droop or languifh. And the 
Turn, the Cadency, the Grace he gives to all 
J)e fzysj the Juftnefi of his Words, the Qeam 
nefi of his Senfe, every thing he has is admira* 
ble* Perhaps there was never Hiftorian more 
engaging by the Talent he had of expreffing 
Nature to the Life, and giving her a different 
Face as became her feveral Conditions, painting 
her always in her proper Colours, making every 
Paffion ^peak its genuine Language, that it might 
have its full £ffeS upon the Mind* Hence it is 
he is fo incomparable at painting the Manners, that 
his Portraitures are fo like, that he exprefles eveiy 
thing in the Features that become it, never con- 
founding tlH>fe Beauties which Nature has diftin<* 
guifhed. 

He eminently exceeds the reft of Hiftorians 
in the perfect Knowledge he has of all Deco- 
rums, which is a. Science indifpenfably necef- 
fary to a Man that will write Hiftory, fince 
nothing carries a Face of Truth, but from an 
exadl Obfervatioa of what is agreeable to each 
Particular. See bow he diftinguiihes the diiFe-% 
rent Ages of the Commonwealdi, by the Diffe- 
rence of Spirit and -Manners that reigned in it. 
It is by this Principle Hannibal and Scipio pre- 
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fcrve their Chara<Ser» fo well in this Au- 
thor, where nothing is touched in the fame 
Manner, or wrote in the fame Tenour. From 
Ifience it is that Rome could fpeak otherways 
under Kings and Tribunes, than in the Reigns 
of the laft Confuls and Emperors ; that every 
one in that Hiftory ftands marked in a diftin- 
guifliing Characfter^ His Difcourfe has Authori- 
ty when it inftruSs, it has- Swectnefe and Con-^ 
defcenfion when it perfuades, Neatnefe when it 
relates, is Graceful and Elegant when it would 
plcafe ; is Fervent, Moving and Pathetical, when 
it would affeft: He is Moral and Inftrudive 
where it is required, giving Leflbns to thC/Whole 
World, and at the fame time feeming to do no- 
thing lefs. 

T»K Length of his Period, which many are 
tpt to reproach him with, is in my Judgment 
one of his greateft Advantages ; it is this only 
that makes him Majeftical > for a long and am- 
ple Style never wants M:ajej(ly, when it is, like 
his, bore up with good Senfe, and in an exqui- 
lite Choice of Words.. After all, the World ha3 
never been able to difcem his Method ; he has 
a fecret Art, couched under a feeming Plain- 
neis and Simplicity, whick makes him appear 
Natural throughout his Wojk^ He is pvticular- 
Jy fure to pradtife that Art,, in that which feems 
to have its Dependance moft on Nature, care- 
fully fhunning all manner of AiFe£lation, and 
ftudying always to be fimple. It is by this ftately 
and familiar Way together^ which is the moft 
ufual Ornament of his Difcourfe, that he ftriket 
the Soul with thofe wonderful Impreffions,, that 
lie (hakes and agitates it as he pleafes, tiMt hk 
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Sentiments break in upon you through the Force 
of his Words (the Strength of which he veir 
well underftood) and that he always moves thow 
whom he is fpcakingto, by the natural Energy 
of his Expreflion. This Quality renders him as 
vehement in his great Paffiotts, at fbft and a* 
grceable in the ]e», giving the former a more 
a<Sltve and lively Mien, and finoothing over the 
latter with a gentle and tender Touch. Indeed 
tlie Genius he had for the Noblenefa of Expref* 
fion, and the Art he had ,to manage it (b dex- 
troufly, and employ it upon occafion, accuflom'd 
him to raife himfelf upon any great Event. It 
was here he took a fort of Pride, to fet forth, as 
one may fay, and fhew the moft rare and con- 
cealed Riches of his Soul in their full Capacity. 
What Drafts, what Paiatings does he then give 
you, when the Greatnefs of his Theme . at once 
excites him, and fufnifhes him with thofe admi* 
rable Opportunities he knew how to make the 
beft of ? And it is in thofe favourable and natu* 
I ally lofty Topicks, that he raifes and ennobles 
his Difcourfcby thofe great Ideas, with which 
his excellent Genius for the fublime and majei> 
flick Style infpires him, which is his very Cha* 
ra£ler. It is, in fine, by the natural and proper 
Choice of Words, the moft in ufe, but the moft 
glittering and harmonious, which add a Luftre 
to all the other Beauties of Difcourfe; he 
excites in the Mind of his Readers an Admira« 
tion mingled with Surprife, which is quite another 
thing than the Pleafure that arifes from Perfuafion 
only. 

The Encomiums beftowed upon Livy are 
almoft iiiiinite and incredible; Ludffuicus Vivn 
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recommends this Character of him : Variety has 
not rendred Livy confufed, nor the Simplicity 
of his Hiftory naufeous ; in little and low Mat- 
ters which often happen, he is not without 
Blood, dry and jejune, and in Plenty and Grcat*- 
ncfs he is not turgid and vaft, being full with^ 
out fwelling, equal and foft, on this fide Effe- 
minacy, neither luxurioufly flowing, nor hor- 
ridly barren ; in plain things he is not unplea- 
fant nor languid,, in foft thingt he does not rife 
in a violent and forced Oratory ; yet he is not 
fo copious as to be troublefome, nor lafcivious 
in his Pleafantry, nor fo light as to be carelefe. 
He is not fo fevere as to be rude, nor fo fimpic 
as to be naked, nor fo drefled as to feem by an 
afFeiled Compofition to be curled with hot I-- 
rons 5 his Words are equal to his Matter, and 
his Sentences to his Subjeftsj he is grave and 
magnificent in his Account of Aftions, and yet 
ihort and proper ; in Narrations he is natural, aikl 
always circumfpeft, , never confounding the Oiv 
der, nor forerunning the Event ; he is no Seeker 
of Fav6ur by Flattery, or (paring in his Repre- 
henfions in expeSation of a Pardon, nor yet bit- 
ter to an Offence ; he never fpares the Senate, 
that great and venerable Moderator of the Worlds 
nor the Roman People, the Princefs of the Earth, 
if precipitated by Raflmeis, or deceived by Error, 
or by any other Means, whenfoever tliey happen 
to tranfgtefs the Bounds of Moderation and 
Juftice. . 

I (hall end with obferving that Livy had never 
travelled much, or been dtnployed in military Afr- 
fairsj yet what be might want in Experience, was 
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hiy'pily fupplied by wonderful PartsandEIoquenoc^ 
by fevere Study, and unwearied Endeavours after 
Knowledge and Information ; fo that he deicribes 
all the Countries, Towns, Seas, and Ports, whi- 
ther the Roman Legions and Navies came, with 
near the fame Accuracy and Perfection (if poiSible) 
which he could any Place in Itahf Isiys a Siege^ 
•draws up an Army with Skill and ConduA icarce 
inferior to Cafar himfelf* Was there as much 
Charm in the Converfation of this extraordinary 
Man, as there is in his Writings, tfic Gcntle*- 
man of Cales would not repent of his long Jour- 
ney, who came from thence only tp fee Zny upon 
the Fame of his incomparable Eloquence, and 
other celebrated Abilities ; and we have reafon to 
believe he received Satis&£tion,. becaufe after he 
had feen Livy and converfed with him, he had no 
Curiofity to fee Ronuy to which he was fb neai^ 
and which at diat time was, for its Magnificence 
and Glory, one of the greateft Wonders of thr 
whole Earth. Nor lefs was the Veneration paid 
to the Memory of this immortal Writer by Ah- 
phonfo King of Arragon^ above two hundred Years 
fince. That Prince fent his . Embaflador to the 
Citizens of Padua^ and obtained a Bone of that 
Arm with which Livy had writ his Hiftory ; he 
caufed it to be removed to Naples vn^ tfie greateft 
Marks of Honour, as the moft ineftimaUe Pre- 
fent 5 and it is faid that he recovered his- Health 
from a languifhing Indifpofition, by die Delig^ 
he took in reading that immortal Hiftory. 

But though Antiquity has ever paid fo great 
a Deference to the Merit of this Great Man, 
and recommended him to us as the pexfefbft 
iuid moft complete Model of all others : yet no- 
thing 
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thing it kerns is fo abfolute and accomplifhed, 
but Malice and IIl>nature will diftinguifh as Mat-* 
ter of Blame and Cenfure^ In the Age wherein 
he lived, Aftnius Pollio arraigned his Style, and 
called it Patavinity. What he meant by it has 
given Occafion for the Niceties and different Con- 
jectures of* the Criticks. Pignorius conceives, it 
r€rpe<3s only the Orthography of certain Word^ 
in which Livy ufed one Letter for another, after 
the Cuftom of his Country, writing Jibe and quafcy 
tor Jibi and quaJjT^ which he proves by many an- 
tient Infcriptions : but the moft received Opinicft 
is, that this Roman Lord, being ufed to the De- 
licacy of the Language fpoken in the Court of 
jiugujius^ could not bear with certain Provincial 
Idioms which Livy^ as a Paduan^ ufed in many 
Places of his Hiftory. This was the Sentiment 
of ^intilian^ who was too piercing a Wit him- 
fclf, and too near a Neighbour of thofe Times, ta 
be ignorant of the Meaning of this Charge, 
which he imputes only to a ruftical Accent in die 
Pronunciation. 

He was blamed by Augujim for favouring 
Pompe/s Party, and inclining to the Side cf 
Liberty; and Caligula accufod him of Negli- 
gence on one flde, and an exceffive Redundancy 
of Words on the other, and commanded hi$ 
Statues and Writings to be removed from aQ 
Libraries, where he knew they were curioufly 
preferved. But the capricious Humour of this 
Tyrant exerted itfelf with the fame Barbarity 
againft the Images and Works of Homer and 
VirgiL Domitiany another Monfter and Prodigy 
of Nature, put to Death one Melius Pompofianusy 
for the Delight he received by reading the Ora- 
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tions of Livy* Seneca the Rhetorician accufis 
Livy of Envy and Prqudicc when he gave Thu- 
cydides the Preference to Sahtft. ^intilkm 
obferves, that Livy begins his Hiftory with an 
Hexameter Verfe, Gregory the Great wpuM 
not fufFer the Works of Livy to be laid up in any I 
Chrijiian Library : indeed his Hiftory is full of 
Prodigies ; fometimes an Ox fpesdcs, then a 
Mule ingenders ; Men, Women, Cocks and Hens 
change their Sex; it rains Showers of Plint-ftones^ 
Flefli, Chalk, Blood and Milk. The Statues 
of the Gods are faid to fpeak, to fbed Tea^ and 
fweat pure Blood. How many Apparitions and 
Phantoms do we find ? How many Armies 
ready to engage in the Air ? How many Lakes 
and Rivers of Blood ? Pope Gregory was per- 
fiiaded that Livy intermixed thefc rrodigles in 
his Hiftory to authorize his Religion, when hisi 
Defign feems to have been no more than to di- 
vert the Reader with Variety, and. to enliven 
the Flatnefs, and relieve the Melancholy of his 
Narrations. 

His Style is blamed for being too diftxifive, 
and by his continual Amplifications he wants 
that Vigour and Strength which is admirable in 
Thucydides ; but this Fault may be eaiily par- 
doned, confidering it is that I>iffWene& alone 
that makes hin::^ ftately and majefttck. It muft 
be owned he is fometimes obfcure, ami afte& 
the Ufage of very ancient Latin Words, which 
are now obfolet^,^<«nd he has peculiar Ways of 
fpeaking, unknown to other Authors, and only 
proper to himfelf. But it is probable he has been 
corrupted in many Places, whether by thofe who 
were the firft Copycrs, or by the antic;nt Editions,. 
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■whether by the Moderns, or by the falfe Conjeo 
tures of unflcilful Criticks, who pretending to cor- 
real him where they have not underftood hint, 
have quite fpoiled what they would have mended. 
So that we arc far from having Livy fuch as he 
was at firft. 

He is charged with being not exa£t enough 
in furniftiing himfelf with Inftru£lions, by diving 
into the Bottom of his Subje<9: ; that he only 
wrote from the Memoirs of the Conquerors, 
who had undoubtedly fuppreffed what made for 
their Difadvantage. They add, that if Livy had 
beerr at the fame Expence to purchafe the Memo^. 
rials of Carthage^ as Thucydides to obtain thofe of 
Lacedamimj he had not expatiated fo largely upon 
the Dignity of the Roman People, he would 
dpubttefs have found fome Particulars where to 
have <ione more Tuftice to Hannibal and his Rer 
publick than he did. 

The Revelation of Romulus after hi^ Death, 
that Rome fhould become the Capital of the 
World, and all die Particulars of that Apparition 
{ten by Pro€ulusj and which he related to the 
People, hasfomething fo enthufiaftic in it, that one 
is amazed an Author of ib folid a Chara£lcrihould 
fuifer fiich a Stc>ry to^ pa& without giving it a 
a more plaufiHeTtrfn/ The Adventure <rf i«- 
cretiay as wondrous as it is, is n6t fo admirably 
put together, there is fomething wanting to its 
Probability, a Man knows not upon what 
Grounds flie kilk herfelf. If fhe has fuffered 
Violence, why does (he punifh herfelf, fmce Ihe 
could not refift it ? Why would {he not die before 
fhe was ravilhed ? Is it Modefty or Vanity, is it 
Wifdom or Defpair^ is it Love of Virtue or 
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Glorv, that makes her ftab herfelf ? All Thinp 
rightly confidered, one knows not what it is. 
The Audacioufnefs of ClaKa too is a little ex- 
travagant, and confidering the Make of the 77- 
her^ was a Thing inipra£kicable ; a Maid natu- 
rally timorous .could never think of attempting 
fo dangerous a Paflage in a River whofe Brinks 
are almoft inacceflibler A few more Failings 
might be colleded out of the Writings of Livf^ 
which fhew indeed that his Pen was mortal, ainl 
that nothing is more eflential to Man than to 
flip fometimes ; but his many Excellencies, and 
the Greatnefe of his Merit remain ftiU facred 
and inviolable. No Hiftorian could be happier 
in the Dignity of his Subject, and nope was bet- 
ter qualified to adorn it ; his Genius was every 
way capable of the mighty Undertaking, and was 
equal and Adly anfwerable to the Majmy of die 
Rjsman Empire, 
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FELLE lU S 
P ATE RCU LU S. 

TH OUG H this Writer in the two Books 
he compofed, pretended only to write an 
Epitome of the R^man Hiftory, from the Founda- 
tion of Rome to the Time wherein he lived, which 
as he fays himfelf, was in the Reign of Tiberius ; 
yet he began his Account with Things more an- 
cient : for though the Beginning of his firft Book 
is loft, we ncverthelefs find in the Remains of it 
the Antiquities of many Cities more ancient than 
Rome^ the Originals whereof he difcovers before 
he defcribes the Foundation of that great Metro- 
polis. He was of an illuftrious Extradion, as 
appears by thofc of his Family, who had figna- 
lized themfelves in the Exercife of many of the 
greateft Employments of the Roman Empire ; was 
a military Tribune when Caius Cafavy a Grand- 
fon of Augujlus^ had an Interview with the King 
of the Parthiam in an Ifle of the Euphrates. He 
cx>mmanded the Cavaby in Germany under Tibe-^ 
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riusy and accompanied that Prince nine Yean 
fucceffively in all his Expeditions; he received 
honourable Rewards from him, and was ad- 
vanced to the Praetorfliip. Having glorioufly fuc- 
ceeded in the military Profeffion, he fays hirafelf, 
that the Remembrance of the Countries he had 
feen during the Time he commanded in the Ar- 
mies, and in his Voyages through the Provinces 
of Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, Afia the Icfs, 
and other more eafterly Regions, efpccially thofe 
upon the Shores of the Euxine Sea, furniflied 
his Mind with moft agreeable Diverfions, Where- 
by one may judge, mat if he had writ this Hi- 
ftory as intire and large as he ibmetimes -pro- 
mifed, we fhould have found many Things very 
confiderable in it, as reported by a Man who 
was fo eminent an Eye-witnefs, and had a Share in 
the Execution of the nobleft Part of them. In 
that little which is left, wherein he reprefents 
all compendioufly, divers Particulars arc related 
that are no where elfe to be found ; which hap- 
pens either by the Silence of other Hiftorians in 
thofe Matters, or the ordinary Lofs of part of their 
Labours. 

The Style of Velleius Paterculus is very wortliy 
of his Age, which was alfo the Time of pure 
language. His greateft Excellence lies in dif- 
^ommending or praifmg thofe he fpeaks of which 
he does in the fofteft Terms, and moft delicate 
Expreffions that are feen in any other Hiftorian or 
Orator. But he is blamed, and perhaps with rea- 
fon, for flattering too much the Party and Houfe 
of Augujius, and making extravagant Elogies not 
only of Tiberius^ but even of his Favourite 
Sejanus, whofe Merit he celebrates as one of the 

principal 
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principal and moft virtuous Perfons that the Ro^ 
man Commonwealth has produced. But the like 
Fault may be found in many others who have wf it 
the Hiftory of their own Times, with a Defign 
to publifli it whilft they lived ; however, Lipjtus 
imagined, that thofe his exceffive Praifes oS Sfja- 
nus were the Caufe of his Fall, and the Rutn of 
the reft of that unhappy Favourite's Friends, who* 
were almoft all put to death upon his account 4 
but yet this Opinion can pafs for nothing but a 
meer Conjefture, fmce it is no where elfe to be 
ken. 

The Nature of his Epitome did not (it feems) 
admit of Orations, yet an oblique one is to be 
found in his fecond Book, in which he introduces 
the Son of Tigranes fpeaking to Pompey to pro- 
cure bis Favour. Patercvius\ Remark (fays 
Rapin) upon the Death of Pompey^ bafely aflaffina- 
ted by the Perfidioufnefs of King Ptolemy of Egypt j 
has fomewhat of Great nefs in it, and well becomes 
that Place of the Story,, which wanted fuch a 
Light and Grace : So various, fays he, was the 
Fortune of that Great Man, that he who but 
lately wanted Earth for the Extent of his Vifto- 
ries, now wanted it for the Dimenfions of his 
Grave. The Thought is bea^itiful, but rather ^ 
too much refined after the Manner of that Au- 
thor ; Paterculus^ fays the fame Critick, to en- 
liven the melancholy Story of the Profcription 
by the Triumviri, throws in a very pleafant Piece 
of Raillery, which he makes to be fpoken by the 
Soldiers as they followed the triumphal Chariot 
of Lepidus and Pkncus : Our, two Confuls tri- 
umphed not over the GauJsy but over the Ger-^ 
mansy as having confented to the Baniihment of 

their 
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their neareji Relations. Such StriSures as thefe, 
as they are furprifing in themfelves, (o they are 
very fortunate in Hiftory, and have a wonderful 
£fte6b in relieving the Spirit, and raifing die At- 
tention. 

There is fomething very remarkable in the 
Style of this Writer, vehich is, that among all the 
Figures of Oratory which he ufes, he employs 
the Epiphoneme fo gracefully, that perhaps no one 
ever equalled him in that refpe(9:. So that in all, 
or moft of the Events which he mentions, there 
arc few that he does not conclude with one of 
thefe fententious Reflections, which Rhetoricians 
call by that Name. And befides, the Beauty of 
that Figure when it is judicioufly employed, as 
he knew how to do it, there is nothing inftruAs 
a Reader more ufefuHy than that fort of Corollary 
applied to £he End of the chief Adiions of ev^ 
Narration. Our Writer fhewed his ftrong In- 
clination to Eloquence in his InvetStive againft 
Marc Anthony on the Subje<S of his Profcrip- 
tion, and upon the Death of Cicero^ whom he 
wonderfully applauds in that Place, and in another 
of the fame Book, where he acknowledges that 
without fuch a Perfon, Greece^ though overcome 
in Arms, might hive boafted to have been victo- 
rious in Wit. He had fb mighty an Efteem for 
this Orator, that he declares that excepting thofe 
whom Cicero faw, or by whom he was feen and 
heard, there was none among the Romans that 
deferved to be admired for their Eloquence, which 
was a Faculty as to the excelling Part, as it were 
circumfcribed only within the Compafs of Cicero s 
Life- 
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Besides the two Bodks of tbe^sdxridged Hifto* 
ry of Velleius Paterculusj a Fmgment has beca 
produced, which is ftfcrfbed to hun, touching the 
Defeat of fome Roman Legions in the Coundy of 
the Grifom. It mentions a City caUed Cictra^ and 
takes notice, that of a Legion there -engaged V^r^ 
res alone efcaped, whom iScer^ carfed afterwards 
to be condemned with Infamy, for having, during 
his Proconfidfhip in Sicify^ ufcd fuch &tortion& 
that abnoft ruined that important Province. But 
moft learned Men, and VelferutWi^VoJJius among • 
the reft, declaim againft this Piece, which thw 
affirm to be counterfeit, as well by the Style, whicA 
feems to be of an Age much inferior to Aat of 
Paterculus^ as by the Matter whereof it treats^ 
wherein th^ find great Abfurdities. But laying 
afide the doubtful jfudgment of Criticks, it is evi>* 
dent in refpecl of the true Phrafe of diis Author^ 
that excepting the Faults which proceed rather 
from his Tranfcribers than himfdf) and the Copies 
than the Original, we have nothinig more pure 
in ail the Latm Language than his Writiiigs, not 
more worthy cf the Times of Augufiut and 7i* 
btrlus. 

This Writer is allowed to be a dear and e£B- 
cacious Explainer of ancient Hiftory. He is honeft 
and trae, &ys Aldm Minutiusy tiu you come to 
the Cafarsy where he is not every where faithful j^ 
Cor through Flattery he conceals and covers many 
'^niings, and plainly relates diem otherwife than 
>rfrey were, yet he every where expr^es himfelf 
with a full and flowing Eloquence. Nothing, fays 
Lipftusy can flow with greater Purity and Sweet* 
nefs than his Style, he comprehends the Antiqui* 
ties of the Rwmu with fo much Brevi^ «nd Per- 
^ Vol. II, K fpicuity. 
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fpicuitV) that (if he were extant intire} he would 
be without an Equal; he commends the illuftrious 
Perfons he names with a certain exalted Oratory, 
and becoming fo great a Man. His Style is pure, 
dear, elegant, and worthy <^ the beft Age dl 
Roman Literature. But this Critick cenfures his 
Faults with great Freedom. Among die Anci- 
ents, fays he, Velleius Paterculus likewife raifes 
my Indignation. He reprefents £Uus Sejanus en- 
dowed, with all good Qualities, and applauds him 
as upon a Theatre. The Impudence of this Hi- 
storian ! However, we know he was bqm and 
died for the Dcftnicbion of Mankind. After ma- 
ny Commendations, he concludes, that Uvia Au- 
gujla was a Woman that refemUed the Gods more 
than Man. And then as to Tihirim^ he thinks 
It a Crime to fpeak otherwife of him than of an 
immortal Jcrue, What Ancere or honeft Mind 
can bear this ? On the other hand, how cunningly 
lioth he conceal every where the excellent Quali- 
ties of Cafar Germantcm? How flily does he ruin 
the Reputation pf Jgrippina^ and others, whom 
^Herw was thought to hate ? In jfhcrt, he is no- 
thing but a Court Proftitute. You will fay, per- 
hapsj it was unfafe to fpeak the Truth in thofe 
Times ; I own it : But if he durft not write the 
Truth, he ou^t not to have wrote Lyes. NoMan 
is called to an Account for Silence. 

It is fomewhat ftrange that a Work fo worthy 
to be carefully preserved, and of which Copies 
might bc'eafily made by reafon of its Brevity, 
fliould be in danger of being loft. The iirft E- 
dition of this Author was publifhed hy Rhenanus 
at Bafil^ from the Manufcript of Morbacj in the 
fear 1520. It. is ob/i;rved tha^ no ancient Wri- 
ter 
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ter but Prifcian makes mention of Paterculus ; biit 
the Moderns have done him infinitely more Juf- 
tice, by publifliing him frequently with Notes and. 
Commentaries. The Annalts Velleiani of Mn,! 
Dodwell, prefixed to the Oxford Edition, are a 
Piece of learning which djlcovers &. very great 
Knowledge of Antiquity. 
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milNTUS CURTiVS 

RUFUS, 



jqLEXANDE R iiad no rcifon to cdmplahi 
(as he once did) for not having, like Jcbil^ 
lesj a Homer to celebrate his A£tiohs, fincc there 
was foiinS among the Latins fo eminent an-Hi- 
ftorian as ^hrtus Curtius to defcribe the Adven- 
tures of hisLifc. He was certainly, lavs Im Mtthe^ 
<tfie of the :ereateft Authors they had, and the 
Excellency of his Style would feon to intimate 
ithat he W4is <nore ancient than Livy and Paterculusj 
and tQ fnake him pafs for him whom Cic€r$ ffieaks 
of in .one of his Epiftles, if the more common 
Opinion of thofe who have laboured in the 
Search of his Age, did not place him in the Reign 
of Vefpajianj and fome to have lived in the Time 
of Trajan. As he lived to a great Age, he may 
well be the feme Perfon mentioned by Suetonius as 
a great Rhetorician, in the Reign bf Tiberius^ 
and Tacitus as a Praetor and Proconful of Africa 
under that Emperor; for diere is not above two 
and thirty Years from the laft of Tiberius to the 
firft of Vefpafmn\ and 'W*at die younger Pliny 
reports of a Phantafm which appeared in Africa to 
one Curtius Rufusy tan be underftood of no other 
than him that was menttoned by Tacitus as afore- 

But 



But it is of little moment to reconcile the DI^ 
veriity of Opinions upoathis Subjedt, which aro . 
coUa9;ed together by Fofius ; perhaps he was a 
Son only of thofe whom Gicero or Suitomus mea«> 
tions, and may have nothing in common with any 
of the other that we have named^ eipecially con* 
fidering that neither ^intiliany nor any of the 
Ancients have faid the teaft Word of him, or his 
Hiftory, which is very ftrange : For how ^«/«- 
iiliarij who omitted not to mention all the con- 
fiderable Hiflorians theii extant, in the tenth Book 
of his Inftitutions, writ in Domtianh Reign,, 
could forget him, is not to be anfwered, without 
predipponng that the Works of ^intus Curtiusi 
were not at that time publiflied. 

THE.conunon Impieffions of this Author con- 
fefs that his. two firft Books, and the End of the. 
fifth, are loft, as alfo the Beginning of the fixth^. 
and in fome few Places of the laft, which is the- 
tenth, there appears a manifeft Drfe6l. The two- 
fiiA Books i^ere fuppUed by Chrijicpbgr Brunoy 
which he did out of what Arrianj Diodorusy, 

uftin^ and fome others had related upon the fame 
ubjed. The Chara^er of this Writer is highly 
applauded \j the moft eminent Judges of Hiftory^ 
diou^ not wholly exempt from Imperfe&ions* 
Jk>th Avrian and ^intus Curtius are florid Wri- 
ters (fays (hlerusyj but Curtius is the brighter^ 
and fweeter than Honey itfelf ; he does rather 
weary than fatiate bis Reader, he abounds with 
0\re&, and oblique Sentences by which the Life o£ 
Man is ftrangely illuftrated. Lifjius screes in^ 
the fame Judgment: He is, fays hie, in my Opi- 
nion, an honeft and true Hiftorian, if any fuch 
thece have been ; there is a ftrange Eelicity in his 
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Style, and a Pleafantneis in his Relations > he is 
contraded and fluent, fubtle and clear, carelefs 
and yet accurate, true in his Judgment, fearching 
in his Sentences, and in his Orations eloquent a- 
bove what I can exprefs. But Father Rapin gives 
the fulleft Account of this Writer, which! mall 
tranflate at large. 

^UINTUS CURTIUS^ fays that Critick, 
is fhining and florid, nothing can be more polite ; 
he afi^edb a Gaiety in his Expreflions, which ex- 
tremely pleafes the Men of Wit. Every thing 
ought to be grounded upon Reafon, therefore this 
Hiftorian is not always in the right. When he 
endeavours to make his Hero fo admirable, he 
does not make him take the wifeft Refolutions, 
b«t on the contrary the moft heroic and perilous. 
He always finds a Charm in Danger, and cares 
not fo much for Conqucfts as the Honour of con- 
quering. He has handled a noble I'heme with 
too Acrid and gay an Air, in Terms too exqui- 
fite and far-fetched, and too ftudied Figures. 
In fome Places he fports a little with his Sub- 
ject, forgetting the Importance was fuch as re- 
quired more Gravity. It is in the Power of his 
Hero to furprize 2>^r/»j in the Night, and by 
that means keep him from knowing how weak he 
was, Darius having double the Number of Men; 
but this great Man, who is lefs folicitous for get-* 
ting a Viftory than making his Valour to be ad- 
mired, attacks the King of Perjia in the broad 
Day, being refolved rather to die with Honour, 
than conquer by a Surprife. Darius^ after his 
Defeat, oflfers to divide JJia with him, and pro- 
pofes a Match between him and his Daughter, 
^ but Alexander rather chufes to arrive at Glorv 
.^ througn 
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through Dangers, than become a Matter fo 
peaceably, he will hear of none of thefe Propofals, 
and aims at nothing but what is wonderful. Hi^ 
Hiftorian, I confefs, does him a great deal of 
Honour, but does not all this great Honour want 
a little Probability ? Does he not make his Hera 
more i-afli than wife ? and more adventurous than 
ambitious ? He thought thofe Sentiments more* 
noble, no doubt, but on the other fide he has 
ftrained them too far, and has given us reafon to 
queftion whether he has left us a Romance, or a 
Hiftory. ^intus Curtius mi^t well have fpared 
to have made Alexander fo infamous as he does in 
fome Places. There are fome Perfons of that E- 
minence as to have a right to Privileges, whom 
we ought to treat with Civility and Refpedl ; we 
may indeed relate their perfonal Faults, but we 
muft never offend their Dignity, or debafe their 
Greatncfs. This Hiftorian, however, deferves 
to be commended for his Sincerity, for he fpea^or 
the good and the bad of his Hero, without the. 
leaft Prepoffeffion to his Merit. If any Fault Ts 
to be found with his Hiftory, it is for being too 
polite ; but neverthelefs he has excelled in a plea- 
fant and natural Way of defcribing the Manners 
of Mankind. 

' JNTONIUS PANORMITANVSy aiid 
feveral others, obferve a memorable Occurrence 
concerning this Hiftorian, in reference td Alphonfo 
that wife King of Arragorty who finding himfelf 
opprefTed with an Indiipofition, from which all 
the Remedies of his Phyficians could not deliver 
him, applied himfelf for Diverfion to the Reading 
of ^intus Curtius ; which he did with fo much 
Satisfaftion and Succefs, that he became'' cured 
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of his Infirmity, and protefted to all afbout him^ 
that neither Hippocrates nor Avicenna fliould ever 
be of equal Confideration to him with that Hi- 
ftorv. 

But notwithflanding the Applaufe that gene* 
rally attends the Character of this Hiftorian, he is 
not to be difmifled without taking notice of (bme 
of his Imperfe£lions. Hiough he muft be al- 
lowed to be very neat and florid in his Styles which 
is declamatory, this Humour of declaiming has 
led him into many Errors. His Narrations wajit 
that Simplicity which is eflfential to Hiflory, and 
are purfued in fuch elegant Terms and Heat of E- 
locution^ as makes it evident he ftudied the Art 
cf Rhetorick more than Hiftory. This AflFeda- 
tion of Eloquence frequently makes him frigid,, 
and ever fententious. He is iuflly condemned 
for his abfurd Hyperboles, and incredible Narra- 
tions. Who can imagine an hundred thouCmd 
Foot and ten thoufand Horfe were ciit oS with 
the Lois oi no more than an hundred and fifty 
Horfe and thirty-two Foot, and that in an obfti-« 
nate Fight, wKerein Darius's Guards are repre-» 
fented as dying an honourable and brave Death in 
Defence of their King ? 

The Defcription of the River Ganges in India ^ 
with its Inhabitants, offends againft die Unity of 
Hiflory, and is too great a Digreifion. His Cha- 
racters are imperfect, and often inconfiftent. What 
we have of the Perfons who ad, except of the He-* 
ro and Parmenioj is little more than a Judgment, 
on fome particular Fa£ls. Darius is defcribed as 
impatient of the Truth, juft before Charidemus is 
hurried away to capital runifhmcnt ; and as his 
Death is purely the Effcd of Darius*^ Cruelty and 

rride. 
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Pride, the Charafter the Hiftorian gives him of - 
Clemency and San£lity is altogether inconfiftent* 
The Attempt on Alexander^% Life, \pf way of 
AfTafHnation and Bribery is another Inftance of 
Darius^s Inhumanity. Curtius makes Parmenio 
fuperiour to his Hero : ^* Parmemo aded many 
*< things without the King^ but the King nothing 
** of moment without Pamunio*^* 

Notwithstanding his Orations are hatr*- 
monious, and full of elegant Allufions, Dluftra- 
tions aiid Companions ; yet they are too £enten-» 
tious, and fometimes ill adapted to the Perfons. 
The Oration of the Scjtbiam to jHexander is a 
handfome Inveflive againft Covetoufiiefs and' 
Ambition; but has no Veriiimilitude as it ftands 
in that Hiftory. Had thefe Scythians been Lords 
of the Univerfe, they could not have cxpreffcd' 
themfelves in hi^er Terms and with greater Con- 
fidence 5 and yet they were fubdued at the firft 
Aflault, though they had many Advantages on 
their fide. He is conden>ned in the ArsCritita 
of Le Clercy for Igpoiance in AflroDomy ancf 
Geography, and Negle£t in Chronology. He 
has ntuated the Oracle of ^piter Hammon in a. 
wonderful temperate Climate, though it lies in • 
the Inner Lybia about twenty Degrees of Norths 
Latitude. He has put Ai'abta Felix for Arabia 
DefertUy and placed it on the left hand, when it, 
fhould be on the right. And a little after he 
makes Tigris and Euphrates run through Media^^ 
where they never come ; which is alfo the Errors 
of Diodorus Siculus. He confounds Mount, Ccztf-- 
cafus with Taurus i and makes thcGaJpian and 
Hircanian two Seas, with many Errors of the- 
iame Nature. However this Writer is certainly 
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preferable to all other Hiftorians, for the Ufe of 
Schools : His Acutenefe and Vehemcncjr make the 
deepeft Impreflions on the Minds <rf Youth. 
There is a mufical Flow in the Number of his 
Profe. His Periods taken together are wonder- 
fully fweet, and his Sentiments very inftrudlive. 
Nothing out-does him in that kind of Eloquence 
Children ihould have a tafle of in their fiift Com- 
.pofitions. 
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TITUS PETRONIUS 
ARB ITER. 

TITUS PETRONIUS was a Roman 
Knight, of the Famihr of the Petrontush ; 
which derived its Original from the Sabines^ and 
gave fo n*any illuftrious Men to the Service of 
Hie Republic. There'« no-queftion but he was 
brought up with ail the Care they then employed 
at Rome in the Education of young Pafons of 
Quality; for at that time the Romans 'wert very 
induftrious in cultivating the Minds of their Youth, 
and even feemed to emulate the Severity of the 
Greeks. 

What he chiefly applied hiinfelf to was polite 
Literature j and that he particularly endeavoured 
a Juftnefs of Tafte is evident, fincewe find it in 
its utmoft Perfe(ftion in his Writings. 

After the Completion of his nrft Studies, he 
made his Appearance at the Court of Claudius ; 
bat his Affiduity there was no Hinderance to his 
princip^ Defign, of pcrfefting himfelf in the 
Sciences ; and therefore he employed his leifure 
Hours in making Declamations, which was the 
Cuftom of thofe Times,* in order to exercife and 
enable their young Gentlemen of the firft Qua- 
lity to fpeak in publick; for which purpofe they 
had feveral Schools, and by this fuccefsful Method 
furnifhed themfelves with fo many famous Orators, 
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both in their Senate and Armies, to the great Ad- 
vantage of the Republick. 

The Court of Claudius was then the veiy 
Seat of Pleafure, dirough the Care and Encou-i^ 
mgement of the Empreis Mejfalinay who had ah 
entire Afcendant over the Mind of the Emperor j 
for he bein^ a weak Prmce, comf^Iied widi every 
thing, provided they indulged him at Table, for 
he paffionatdj loved good Eating, and Wine to 
Excefs. The Courtiers alfo fouowed the Ex- 
amples of their Prince, and Debauchery was no 
lefs £amiliar to them. Petronius commencing 
(Jburtier undqr a K€\fp. where the Mode of 
Living' was fo s^i^ble to his own Tempec, hg^ 
alfo became infemtUy 'voluptuous ; though it muft 
be remarked, &at he never delighted jn the- 
brutal Piea&res of I^ove like Megalina^ nor in 
tfaofe of the TaUe even to Gluttony with Gau-- 
diusy but only in a delicate and gpnd manna: 
took a Relim of both> mther to gjrati£y kU 
Curiofity than his Senfes. Thus he employed a 
Part of the Day in Sleep, atid iiedicated the 
whole Night to rleaAire and Bufinefs,. his ifeufe 
was the Refort of all the polite People in lUnu ; 
his Life agreeably fpent amongft their Vifi^, iad 
as others make diemfelves famous by Intrigues,. 
Petronius gained a Reputation by a graceful In- 
dolence, and a Behaviour which was aseafy, di& 
engaged and natural, as his ordinary Difcourfe. 
One may therefore reprefent him as continually 
employed, either in witty Converfatioas, the e- 
iegant Delights of the Table,, or at publick 
Shows or Diverfions ; and in Ihort^ as fpending 
his Revenue not like a Prodigal or Debauchee,, 
but like a delicate and karned Artift in the 

Science of Plcafurc, 
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PE TR N/US havingpafled his Youth in. 
a Life of fo much Softnefs and Tranquillity, was 
refolved to convince thofe who might doubt of 
the Extent o£ his Capacity,, that it was capablp- 
crf the higheft Emiployments; wherefore he put 
an Interval to* bis Plcafures, and ^cepting the. 
Proconfulfhip of Biihyma^ went into that Pror 
vince,. where he difcharged the Duties of hi^s- 
Office with great Applaule*. After whichy a$ he 
was on his Return to R&mey Nero who hid fuc- 
ceeded Claudius^ made him Conful. The Term 
of his Confulate being expired, he refumed with- 
out quittinjg the Court his fojcmer way of Life^ 
and foon became one of the Emperor's Confi- 
dents, who could do nothing agreeable, but what 
was approved by Petronius ; and this Authority 
which he poffefled of being Umpire in every 
Ai-ng, gave him the Name of Arbiter y ^s one that- 
was fovereign Judge*. 

N E. R Of in the firfl: Yeaiss of his Reign^ bcr 
hav^d like a wife Prioce > and {6 long as he kept 
within the Bounds xDf Moderation, ParmusaiRtd 
chearCuIly. uxider hinv as Xntendant of his Plea.- 
£iires,. oid^rmg him Shows,. Games,. Comedies^ 
Mufick, Feafts,. Parties of Pleafure in the Comu- 
try, ddightful Gardens^ charming Ladies; and 
in fbort,. aU that could contiibute to make a 
Prince i^ l)ls JJie agreeable. 

But the Eo^ror giving way to his natural 
Difpofitiony at lenglth chained ms Cendudt, not 
only in regaol to the Government of the Em^- 
pire,. but alio to that of his own Perfon. He 
&ftcned to other Connfels than daofe of Petroniusy 
and engaging himfeliF inienflbly in Debauchery^ 
gave tl^ :^tjji%.|l^ins to liis Fa^fions^ aod becan^ 
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as wicked a Prince as he had before appeared 
mild and equitable. 

NERO was a Scholar, and had given fuffi- 
cient Proofs of it from his Youth ; for at fif- 
teen Years of Age he pleaded in the Senate ih 
his own Language for the Boulannois^ and in 
Greek for the Rhodians •, but his Learning was 
confufed, and very mudi embarafled. _ He was 
alfo a Lover of Men of Wit, and had feverai 
Flatterers about him, who, following the Cor- 
ruption of the Court, treated Seneca as a Pedant, 
nor could endure his preaching Virtue and Mo- 
rality to them ; becaufe they were perfuaded, he 
himlelf was far from living tfie Life of a Philo- 
fopher in thofe Particulars. This frequent Ridi- 
cule infinuated into the Emperor's Mind, and ex- 
pofed him to Contempt, which added to his own 
Knowledge of the unjuft Ways by which he had 
amaifed the immenfe Riches he poflTefied ; from 
Contempt he paiTed to Hatred, and that Hatred 
was at laft the Deftruftion of Seneca. 

Mean time Petronius faw with Regret, that 
the Emperor began to fhun him ; that he often 
broke out, and following his own corrupt Incli- 
nations, tranfgrefred the Bounds even 'of De- 
bauchery itfelf; that he had entirely loft the 
Senfe of what he owed to his Dignitv, would 
run through the Streets and Places of ill Repute, 
outrage aff he met, turn Robber, and offer 
Violence to Roman Ladies of the firft Quality. 
The diftinguiflied Favour of PrfrWwi had drawu 
upon him the Envy of all thofe, who were e- 
mulous as well as himfelf, of the good Graces of 
their Prince; and amongft others, that of 77- 
j^ellinusy Captain of the Guards wha was a dais- 

gerous 
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ferous RivaL This Man, from an obfcure 
lirth and corrupt Morals, had in a fhort time 
acquired a furprifing Afcendant over the Mind 
of the Emperor j and, as he perfefHy knew his 
Foible, began ferioufly to contrive the Ruin of 
his Competitor, and that by fuch means as were 
thought to threaten the Ddtradtion of the Ems 
pire. 

The delicate Pleafures of Petrontus were c#n- 
tinual Upbraidings to the grofs Debaucheries of 
^igellinus ; who, forefeeing that Petronius*s Cre- 
dit would always be an OWtacle to his Defigns, 
refolved to make himfclf entire Maftet of his 
• Prince's Htart; and, as their Inclinatrons were 
almoft the fame, he foon engaged him in the 
fauleft BrutaJities* It is certain, be met with 
little Difficulty in the Attempt; for finding a 
Nature wholly difpofed, he drew the Emperor 
without Trouble into Pleafures, which were 
neither in tlie Tafte, nor by the Advice of Pe- 
trontus ; and thus they completely depraved him 
to fecure him from his Rival j for NirOy who, 
was already a Parricide by the Murder of hfe 
Mother, no fooner gave car to Tlgellinus, but 
be fignalized his Tyranny by the Deaths of Syl/a 
and Rubellius Plautus^ both Perfons dreaded by 
them for their Virtue, and the Favour they were 
in with the People. After which. Fury and Bru- 
tality made themfelves Miftrefles ot his Heart 
to fuch an Excefs, that the xnofl: enormous Crimes 
were openly perpetrated by him. When the 
Emperor was thus confirmed in his Diforders, 
the old Favourite found himfelf almoft without 
Employment near his Prince, and Nero himfelf 
was not able to endure fo nice a Witnefs of hie 

Infamies^ 
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Infamies, and no longer gave him that free En*- 
trance into his Pleafures, which he formerly en-- 
jpyed. 

TIGELL.INUS taking his Advantage of 
thefe Difpofitions^ omitted nodiing' tha^ mi^t 
gratify die Defires of his Prince^. 6y the magni- 
ncent Feafts he provided ; and as iiis Rivals ac- 
cording to Taciiusy mudi furpafled him in thp 
Science of Pleafures^ one may conclude widiout 
fear of being deceived, that thofe which Petr§^ 
nius ordered were of a different Nature, and 
guilty of none of thofe ExcefTes diat were feen 
ui one of their Feafts, which that Hiftorian xe^ 
^tes as an Example of all the reft,, and deicribes 
ifi this manner. They prepared a ftately Feaft 
on the Lake oZ Jgrippaj in a Vefiel coveml 
with Plates of Gold and Ivory : The Rowcn- 
were placed in their Ranks, whidi they took ac- 
cording to their Age and Experience in Debau- 
chery. The Ends of the £arth wem dsaincd' 
for the rareft Eatables. The Lake was bordered. 
with Portico's, in which were great Numbem. 
of Chambers filled on one fide with Women*. 
of Quality who proftituted themfelves to the^ 
firft Comers,, and on the other with naked' 
Courtezans in a thoufand lafcivious Poftures : 
At Night appeared furprifing Iluminations in. 
every Quarter, and the Woods and Palaces round = 
about echoed with Concerts of muiical Inftru-- 
raents, and Songs adapted to the Feaft. In< 
ihort, to conclude this grand X)ebauch in a me- 
morable A£Uon, Nero was married a little after 
to one of the moft abandoned Wretches of her 
Sex, named Pythagora^ and that publickly widi 
all the accuftooicd Ceremonies. The^ B^t upon • 

the 
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the Emperor*s Head the Efpoufed's Veil, fent 
him two Aufpices, afEgned him the Marriage- 
Portion, adorned the nuptial Bed, lighted Wed- 
ding Torches ; and, to conclude, the Bride ad- 
mitted that to be {ecn of all the Company 
which the Shades of Night conceal in the moft * 
Jawfid Pleafures. 

PETRONIUS, di%ufted at thefe Scenes 
of Licentioufnefs, infenfibly withdrew himfelf ■ 
from Court, and being of a mild and unenter-- 
prizing Nature, fufFered Things to run on in 
the Train they had taken,, without attempting to 
re-eftablifli them in the Condition he left them> 
I imagine, it was about that time that he vented 
his Uneafinefs in his Satire, which is- fo lively a. 
Reprefentation of the Charafter and Humour of 
Nero 'y and under the Names of Debauchees an4? 
lewd Women, decries all the Vices of that Prince- 
and his Courtiers. 

Whilst Pstrmtus thus lived in a retiredTran* 
quillity, Tigettinus laboured with all his Power tQ: 
deftroy him, that he might for ever take from thc^ 
Rival he had removed, me Poffibility of re-entrin§' 
into Favour i and as he knew that Cruelty was 
the predominant Inclination^ of his Prince, ke 
infmuated to him that Peironfus was too much the 
Friend of SavintHy not to be (fipped in Pifo*^ 
Confpiracy \ and to fupport his Impofture, caufedc 
him to be prefent at the Examination of one oi 
Petroniu5*s Slaves^ whom he had fuborned tQ» 
fwear agajnft his Mafter.. After which, to de-*. 
prive him of all- means of juftifying himfelf, 
they clapped the greateft part of his Domefticks 
into Priibn^ 

N.ER€k 
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N E RO was very glad of the Opportunity 
of lofing a Man, who was betome painful to 
him f thijrefore he lent a favourlible Ear to th« 
Accufation againft Petronius, who was foon after 
arreftcd by his Orders at Cuma^ upon a Journey 
which the Emperor took to that Place, and into 
Campania, But it required fome time to de- 
liberate, whether tliey mould put a Perfon of his 
Confideration to Death, without more evident 
Proofs of the Crimes laid to his Charge. He took 
fo great a Difcuft to living under Ae Dominion 
of fo deteftable a Prince, that he refolved ^o die. 
However, that he might not give himfelf a preci- 
pitate Death, he caufed his Veins to be opened 
and afterwards clofed again, that he might enjoy 
the Converfation of his Friends, who came to 
fee him in his laft Moments ; and whom he de- 
fired to entertain him, not with Difcourfes on 
the Immortality of the Soul," nor thofe cele- 
brated Adions invented by die Pride of Philolb- 
phers to amufe the World with a vain Opinion 
of their Conftancy, but with agreeable Tales and 
Poetic Gallantries. 

As Petronius had an utter Abhorrence to Peo- 
ple of Nero*s and TigelUnus's Charader, he would 
not imitate the mean Spirit of thofe, who dying 
in thefe wretched Times by the Orders of that 
Prince, yet made him their Heir j and fluffed 
their Teftaments full of Elogies on the Tyrant 
and his Favourite. On the contrary, being pof- 
fefled of a Goblet of precious Stones, which had 
coft him above two thoufand Piftole:-, and out of 
which he commonly drank, he broke it to pieces, 
that Neroy who he knew would feize it after his 
Death, might not have the Plcafure of ufing it 

at 
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at his Table. After this he thought proper, a» 
his only Prefent, to fend him his Satire, wrote 
on purpofe againft him ; but having fealed it up, 
tore off the Seal again, for fear when he was 
dead it might be made ufe of as an Inftrument 
to deftroy thofe in whofe Hands it fliould be 
found. 

NERO was exceedingly enraged, to fee Pe^ 
tronius fo well acquainted with Infamies he 
thought he had hid from him j and after level- 
ling his Sufpicion at all that could poflibiy be- 
tray him, he at laft fixed on the Wife of a Sena- 
tor named Sitia^ who, becaufe flie was an in- 
timate Friend of Petronius^ he imagined out of 
a particular Refentment flie might hazard a 
Difbovery of what would have been more for 
her Honotrr to conceal; and upon this Jealoufy 
fhe was fent into Banilhment. It was in the 
Year of the Foundation of Rome 819, under the 
Confulfhips of Caius Suetonius PauUnus and Lu-^ 
cius Pontics Telejinusy that City was deprived of 
fo great a Perfon. 

PETRONIUSj fays St. Evremonty is ta 
be admired throughout for the Purity of his Style, 
and the Delicacy of his Sentiments; but that 
which more furprisbes, is his great Eafmefs in giv« 
ing ingenuoufly all Sorts of Characters. Terence- 
is perhaps the only Author of Antiquity, that 
enters beft into the Nature of Pcrfons 5 but ftilV 
he has this Fault, that he ha? too little Variety : 
His whole Talent being confined in making Ser- 
vants and old Men, a covetous Father and a de- 
bauched Son, a Slave and an Intriguer, to fpeak 
properly according to their feveral Chai'aitters : 

.So 
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So far, and no farther, the Capacity of Tenrui 
reaches. You muft not expeS from him ei» 
ther Gallantry or Paffion,. cither llioughts of 
the Difcourfe of a Gentleman* Petroniusj who 
had an univerfal Wit, hits upon the Genius of 
all Profeffions, and adapts h'unfelf, as hepleafes^ 
to a thoufand different Natures. IJF he introduces, 
a Declaimer, he aiTumes his Air and his Style 
ib weU, that one would fay he had ufed to de- 
claim all his Life. There is no Nature, no»Tem- 
per, no Profeflion which he does not admirably 
purfue the Genius of ; he is a Poet, he is an 0* 
rator, be is a Phiiofopher, or any thing eUe as 
he fees fit. Upon every Subjed that offers itfelf,. 
it is impo/Iible to think more nicely, or to fpeak 
with niore Purity.. In his Narrations,, he feme- 
times copies after plain unaffeAed Nature, and 
contents himfelf \yith the Graces of Simplicity ; 
fbmetimes he gives his Work the iinifhing Strokes, 
and then nothing is h polifhed. Catullus and 
Martial treat of the fame Things in a groft 
manner ; and if any one could find the Secret 
in wrapping up what is obfcene in a Language- 
like: his, I dare anfwer for the Ladies that they. 
would praife him for his Pifcretion. 

Th^re is not, iays Lipjius^ among all tht: 
Poets a more beautiful and agreeame Piece 
tfian the Satyricon of P^ronius^^ yet though hc; 
\s efteemed the moft elegant aiiid polite Writer. 
of the Age he lived in, yet his Stylo fell fome-^ 
what fhort of -the Delicacy of his Judgment ;. 
for herein he feemed too affefted, and too ela- 
borate J his Style degenerating from that natural 
and venerable Simplicity which belonged to* 
the happy Age of Augujlus. He was certainly 

one 



votie of the moft judicious Authoi^ <tf the Latin 
Tongue, and gave many admirable Rules for 
^he Beauties and Strudure of an Bpic Poem, 
He was difgufted at the Style of Senega and X«- 
•£anj which to him feemed affefted, and con- 
*trary to the Principles of Artfiotle. ^Tis at them 
lie leveb with thofe Glances that flip' from hint 
:agairift the Poetafta^ and falfe DecJamators ; 
yet he could not come up to his own Rules, nor 
tall into that eafy and natural Way which he 
prefcribes to others ; for he gave the beft Ad- 
A'ice in the World againft Affe&ation, which he 
fiever obferved himfelf ; for he commends even 
to the Simplicity of Style, whereas his own is 
not always natural. To fay the truth, fays 
Rapin^ his Precepts for Poetry are ail taken from 
AriftotU\ who is the only Source whepce good 
Senfe is to be drawn, when one goes about to 
^write. 

If Petronius intended to expofe the Luxury 
and Debauchery of Nero\ Court, it is ftrange he 
(hould chufe to do it in the manner he does ; for 
it i$ notorious th^ he fjjyeaks of the kioft infamous 
A&.S of Lewdnefs with too great aGuft to be 
thought a Reformer. I fhould rather imagine that 
fae has likewiie drawn his own Pi^ure amon^ thofe 
of the odiep Debauchees of that Court aba Age^ 
His Satire is fuch a ftfange Medley of Virtue and 
Vice, that it is fometimes difficult to determine 
what he condemns, or what he Approves. He had 
certainly a great Genius, and knew v^ well 
how to enter iiitb every Charafter 'he hitended 
to commend or expofe, and is faid by a happy 
Temperature to have joined the Humour of 
J^kutHS to^thc Eloquence of Cicero j out of \vhich 
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he has formed a moft lively and elegant Style pe- 
culiar to himfelf, and hitherto inimitable ; in 
which the Perfe<3ion of Roman Urbanity is eafdy 
diftinguifhed by Readers of Tafte and d polite 
Judgment. . 

At- the' Taking of AlbaGracay in the Year 
Sixteen hundred and Eightv-eight, from the 
Turks y there was found the Satyricon of Petro^ 
nius, faid to be perfedl j and afterwards pub- 
liflied by one Francis Nodotius, a French Gentle- 
man, who aflcrts it to be compleat ; but the 
7>uth of this is much queftioned bv many of the 
moft learned Men. A cpnfiderable Fragment of 
Petronius was pretended to be found at Trau in 
Dahnatia^ in the Venetian Dominions, by a Phy- 
fician, about the Middleof thelaft Century, This 
occafioned a Controverfy among the Critics, cf 
which there is fome Account in 5por!% Voyages, 
who vifited this Phyfician, and faw the Manufcript 
in quellion. 
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rjJIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS^ 
zRomanlHiikoxhn^ who flourifhed in the firfl: 
Century. We know nothing of his Anceftors, 
and probably the Dignity of his Family, began 
in his own Perfon. His firft Employ is faid to 
have been that of Procurator to Vefpajian in 
Gallia Belgica. The Beginning of his Promo- 
tion, (ays Lipfius^ was \xn&v Vefpajian 'y by whom, 
as we have it from Plini^ being made Procurator 
in Gallia Belgica, he had the Care of that Prince's 
Revenues. Being returned to Rome, he received 
from the Emperor Titus a more hpnourable Poft. 
He was Praetor under the Empire of Domtiarij 
and Conful under Nerva. He fays himfelf that 
Dormtian exercifed the. Secular Games, . *« at 
*« which I gave a conSant Attendance iftre-: 
<« gard to my Office, being one of the College 
<* of Priefts, and at the iame time Praetor ; 
** which, I do not mention out of Vanity, but 
** becaufe anciently that College, and efpecially 
<< that Magiftracy^ had always the DireSion of 
f^ the.Ccremonies.". . 

But 
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But all thefe Dignities gave him but vef) 
Rttle Glorys compared with that which he pro- 
cured to himfelf by the Performances of his Pen 
His Annals and his Hiftory are fomething admire 
blc, and, fays Mr. Bayle^ one of the greateft Ef 
forts of the Human Mind ; whether you confide 
the Singularity of the Style, or attend to the Beau- 
ty, Thoughts, and tt^ that happj^ Pencil wM 
which he knew how to paint the Difguifes ant 
Cheats of Politicians, and the Weaknefs of the 
Paflions. Not (he goes on) but that he may be 
cenfured for tlie Affectation of his Language^ anc 
for his enquiring into the fecrd: Motives of Ao 
tions, and pronouncing them criminal ; but it . is : 
great Compliment to his Underftanding, to re- 
mark the Efteem which feveral Princes had foi 
his Works. Pope Paul the Third, fays Muretus^ 
the moft learned Man of our Age, wore out his 
Ta:ltusj by frequently reading him 5 nor did he 
meet with fo much Pleafure in perufmg any 
other profiine Writer. Cofmo de Medicis^ the 
lirft Great Duke of Tufcany-, and formed for go- 
verning, who taught that what is commonly 
called Fortune, confifts in Counfel and Pru- 
dence, held the Works of Tacitus in high E- 
ftcem, and read them with the greateft Delight 
And at tliis very Day there are feveral Princes 
and Privy Counfellors to Princes who read him 
with great Application, and regard him as a fort 
of Oracle in Politics. The Marquis of SpinoAt 
tranflated him into his Mother-Tougue j and 
the learned Chrijima^ Queen of Swederiy held this 
Writer as Entertainment for her moft ferious 
Hours; fome Pages of whofc Jliftoiy ihe ifiad 
cojaftantly every Day> 
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He wrote Annals of the Public Affairs in fix* 
teen Books^ which begin at the Death of Auguf" 
tm Cafar and continue the Story almoft to the 
End of Nero. We have but Part of them left, 
namely the four firft Books, fome Pages of the 
fifth, all the fixth, from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth, and Part of the fixteenth. The two laft 
Years of Nero^ and Part of the foregoing Year, 
are wanting : Thefe are the laft Books of the 
Work. He has left us a Hiftory likewife, which 
extends from the Reign of Galba indufively, to 
the Reign of Nerva exdufively. He defigned a 
particular Work for the Reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan^ and that was the Bufinefe he referved for 
his old Age j but it is fuppofed he never executed 
this Dehgn. If my Life will permit, fays 'he, 
I (hail rcferve the Reigns of Nerva and Trajan 
as a more copious and fecure Subjed for my 
old Age, as we enjoy that rare Felicity to think 
what we pleafe, and fay what we tnink. He 
wrote this Hiftory in the time of Trajan^ and 
therefore it is fuppofed he continued it down to 
that time 4 but there is no more extant than five 
Books. Lipjius conjeftures there are ten loft; 
for if they reached from Galha to Trajan^ which 
includes at leaft a Space of twenty-one Years, it 
is probable the greateft part of them are wanting, 
fince the five we have comprehend little more tlioji 
the Occurrences of one Year, 

In all the Imprefiions of Tacitus^ his Annals 
are printed before his Hiftory ; the Reafon is, be- 
cauie thev have a farther J^eginning, ti-eating of 
the laft Days of Augujius^ and proceeding unto 
the End of Nero*^ Reign, whofe laft twelve Years 
are neverdieleis wanting ; whereas the Books of 
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his Hiftoiy feem to follow one another fram -the 
"Epoch of the Death of that Tyrant, to the happjr 
Government of Nerva and Trajan. And yet 
there is no doubt but this Writer firft compofed 
liis Hiftory, as being nearer his own Time, for 
he quotes a Place in the eleventh of his Aiuials, 
to which he refers his Reader, concerning what 
he had already writ of the Adtions of Domitian^ 
which were no where mentioned by him but in 
the Books of his Hiftory. His Treatife concern- 
ing the Situation of Germany^ and the Manners 
of the Germans^ was written before his Hiftory 
and Annals, when Trajan was Conful a fecond 
time. The Life of Agricola^ whofe Daughter he 
had married, was written four Years after Agri- 
cola^s Death, about the Beginning of Trajan s 
Government. The Dialogue concerning the 
Caufes of corrupt Eloquence does not belong to 
Tacitus^ though Pomfonius Sahinus, a Gramma- 
rian of the middle Age, quotes a Paflage out of 
this Dialogue, making Tacitus the Author, but 
the Style is To different, that he is juftly acquitted 
ef this Imputation. 

We meet with many great Encomiums of this 
Annalift in the Writings of learned Men, who 
yet fome of them have not failed to mark out his 
felemiflics, and deliver down with fome Severity 
his Miftakes and ImpcrfciTtions. Pliny Xht younger, 
a very confiderable Perfon, declares in many of 
his EpifHes, that he cfteemed him one of the 
moft eloquent of his Age 5 he makes him judge 
of a Difpute he had about the Eloquence to be 
ufed in pleading at the Bar i he defcribes to one 
of his Friends the Pomp of Ftrginius Rufus his 
Funerals, obferving his laft and principal Happi- 

nc& 
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nefs to c6nfift iti the Praifes of thcConful Ceme^ 
lius Tacitus^ who made his Funeral Oration^ and 
was the moft eloquent of that Time. When he 
imparts to another called Arrian the Succeis of a 
great Caufe againft a Proconful oi Africa^ accuied 
of robbing the publick Treafury, he fays, that 
Cornelius Tacitus .made a Replication to the Perfqa 
that defended him, where. n his Eloquence and 
jQravity, infeparable froip his Difcourfe, were 
greatly admired ; and to compleat the ChanuSlerp 
he declares that from his Youth he had chofea 
^im for a Pattern of Eloquence from amoiig th^ 
great Number of excellent Orators that were thea 
in Rome, 

LIP S lUS lays himfelf out in Commenda- 
tion of this Hiftorian, he is a ufeful and great 
Writer, that, ought to be in the Hands of thofe 
that fit at the Helm of Government. In him let 
us confider the Courts of Princes, their private 
Lives, Councils, Commands, and Adlions, and 
from the Similitude of thofe Times^with ours, let 
us expe6t the like Events. . His Style is by no 
means fordid or vulgar, but diftinguifhed with 
frequent and unexpe6led Sentences, which for 
their Truth and Brevity may be compared to O- 
racles ; he is indeed a wonderful Writer, for his 
is not only a Hiftory, but a Garden and Seminaiy 
oi Precepts. 

. TACITUS^ fays La Mothe, is no lefs fen- 
tentious than Thucydides or Salhifty but with fuch 
Artifice, that all the. Maxims he lays down arife& 
from the Nature of the Subjefts he treats of; there 
is nothing foreign, aiFedbd, too, far-fetched, or 
Superfluous in what he writes ; each Thought 
holds a Pl^ce whi^ becomes it fo weU that it can* 
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not be diiputed* But that which heightens the 
Merit of this Writer is the Obfervations which 
others have made before me, that one often learns 
no kfs from what he left unfaid» than what he 
«xprefled, his Silence being as inftru£tive as his 
Language, and his Cyphers (to fpeak in the 
Terms of Numbers) as conliderable as his moft 
important Figures, becaufe all therein defcribed 
is full of Confideratlon, Proportion, and Judg- 
ment. The Emperor Tacitus^ dioush invefted 
in the fupreme Dignity of the World, near two 
hundred Years after the Death of our Hiftorian, 
efteemed it an Honour to have had fuch an An— 
ceftor, and to be acknowledged one of his Pofte- 
rity. He caufcd a Statue of him to be placed in 
all Libraries, and all his Books to be writ over 
ten times every Year, that they might pais down 
perfeft to After-ages j and yet this extraordinary 
Caution could not preferve a great part of diem 
from being hitherto undifcovered, 

Mr. Gordon (who has moft wretchedly ac- 
quitted himfelf in the Tfanflation of this Author) 
has launched out extravagantly in his Commenda- 
tion : He was, fays he, me greateft Orator, 
Statefinan and Hiftorian of his Time, he had long 
frequented the Bar, had paflcd through all the 
High Offices of State, he was .^xlile. Praetor, 
Conful ; and after long Acquaintance with Bufi- 
ne(s and Men, he applied himfelf to colledl Ob- 
fervations, and to convey the Fruits of his 
Knowledge to Pofterity, under the agreeable 
Drefs of a Hiftory : for this Tafk he was excel- 
lentlv qualified, no Man had feen more, fcarce 
any Man had ever thought fo much, or conveyed 
lus Thoughts with greater Force, and Vivacity; 
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a mighty Genius, for which no Conception or 
Defign was too vaft, a powerful Orator» wfaa 
abounds in great Sentiments and Defcriptipn,- yet 
a Man of confummate Intf^^, ii^o, thou^ 
he frequently agitates the raffions, never mif- 
leads them j ia mafterjy Hiftorian, who draws E* 
vents from their iirft Sources, and explains them 
with a Redundancy of Images, and a Frugality 
of Words ; a profound Politician, who takes ofiF 
every Diiguife, and penetrates every Artifice ; an 
upright I^triot, zealous for Public Liberty, and 
the Welfare of his " Country, and a declared 
Enemy to Tyrants, and the Inflruments of Ty- 
ranny ; a Lover of Human Kind, a Man of Vu:« 
tue, who adores Liberty and Trudi, and every 
where adorns and recommends them, who ab- 
hoR Falfhood and Iniquity, defpifes little Arts^ 
expofes bad ones, and fhews upon all Occafions^ 
by the Fate and Fall of great wicked Men, by 
the Anxiety of their Souls, by the Precarioufne» 
of their Power, by the Uncertainty or Sudden- 
jiefe of their Fate, what a poor Prize Greatnefi 
obtained is for Goodnefs Ipfl,^ and how infinite^ 
perfecuted Virtue is preferable to fmiling and tn- 
tunphant Widcednefs. 

But there arc learned Men of cxcdlent Abi- 
lities who differ widely from the Sentiments <rf'the 
Writers above mentioned, particulariy from the 
lafl, who thinks himfelf no inconfiderable Ob- 
ferver, and difplays his Talents- in reconmiending 
his Author, as a migh^ Statefman,. of' invincible 
Truth and Integrity, as the Fountain and Stand* 
ard of Honefty and political Knowledge to alf 
Pofterity. The learned Cafaubon'irt his Pitface 
to Poiybius fpeaks thus : If thcFoftatv^ A^^tn^t 

L X \aiS. 
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had not deprived him of a Subjeft worthy of his 
Faculties, he might have equalled any of the 
Greek and Latin Hiftorians, but fuch 'I'imcs feU 
under his Pen, efpecially in his Annals, as there 
never were any more polluted with Vices, or 
more deAitute of, nay, inraged againft all Vir- 
tues. We can eafily excufe Tacitus^ but not 
thofe who prefer this Author before all other Hi- 
ftorians, recommending him as the Pattern of 
Statcfmen and Princes, and the only one whence 
they and their Counfellors may colle<9: the Rules 
of Government. Now if wft are inclined to 
expofe the Abfurdity of this Opinion, it were 
eafy to prove that thofe who hold it accufe our 
Princes of Tyranny, or would openly teach them 
the Principles of it j for what can lie more per- 
nicious, efpecially among young Men, than the 
reading thofe Annals, fo full of vicious Exam^des ? 
I^ar as good Examples when they ^e frequently 
in fight improve a Man infenAbly, fo ill Exam- 
ples muft on the contrary hurt us, for by little 
and little they fmk in our Minds, and obtain the 
Force of Precepts by being often heard or 
read. 

The French Critic Rapin has too much Re- 
putation to be overlooked or omitted upon this 
Occafion* The ^le of Tacitus j fays he, is not 
veiy proper for Hiftory, for it is full of Starts, 
and when it fliines it is like a Fla£h of Lightning, 
which dazzles more than it gives Light ; he has 
a flartine V^it, that Ikips from one Thing to ano- 
ther. His Senfe comprehended in few Words is 
too dofe for the Reader's Capacitv, which is of- 
ten puzzled with it. And becauie he does not 
bUlow Nature in what he relates, and generally 

forgets 
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forgets that he fpeaks to Men, fa be ieldbih in- 
ftrudb us as he fhoidd. As for Examine, when- 
upon the Occafion of the Papbian Jjbw he relates 
the Original of Laws, or when in another place 
he defcribcs the Privileges of Sanfluaries, he does 
not trace things bacfc to their Beginnings. He 
never explains things thoroughly, nay fometimes 
he ^ves a falfe Account of them, as when he takes 
Upon him to defcribe the Jewijh Religion in the 
ftth Book of his Hiftory. His Style is very im- 
proper,, which is a great Fault in an Hiftorian, 
whofe primary Funftion is to inftruft. - Tacitus 
is ftill more uneven than Salluft. His Con* 
nexions are genersdly forced, and the Thread of 
his Difcourfe very much broken and interrupted^^ 
which is no finall Diicouragement to the Reader, 
who cannot follow him without putting himfelf 
out of breath. 

Thbre can be no better and exa&er Defcrip- 
tion than that which Tacitus makes of the Treat 
which the Emprels Af^/rnagave to StUus her 
fiivourite Gallant. This was a Vintage Feaft 
with all its Ceremonies, the Seafon being dun 
Autumn, and favourableior that purpofe. Mirth, 
Pleafur^ Efibnmacyi Wantonnefs, Impudence, 
Lewdnefs^ and Debaadiery, all in fbort ii diere 
defcribed, with sur exquifite Elegance and Deli* 
cacy of Expreffion. The Particulars are related: 
faccin£Uy, difcreetl]^, and witiiaLin a verv livdjF 
manner ; and nothing can be more jududoufly 
placed to make, by t&t gay Pifturc, the Deatn 
of Mejfalina^ which follows foon after, the moic 
tragical and full of Hbrror. In fhort, there are 
fome happy Circun^lances which give a particu* 
lar Grace to cvcry^ thing, when a Maitksvcs^^ 
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how to employ and place them as he ihoald. As 
for Figures^ Tacitus is not fo fcrupulous, he 
feems to aun at nothing but to dsaxle us* The 
Boldnels of his Metaphors and other Tropes 
inakes his Expreifion fo hidi-ftrained and trou- 
blefome. He is an ill Huiband of his Fire, for 
he ufes it every where, his Colours alfo are too 
ftrong and glaring, and becaufe he is often too 
cxpreffive in fome things and does not paint them* 
to the Life, he therefore feldom afie^ us. A 
Defcription ought not to be too minute and par- 
ticular, but fuch as is the Defcription of the Ifle 
of Caprea in the fourth Book of the Annals ^ for 
we find in it the Reafons Tiberius had to retire 
thither towards his latter Days, whicji makes it 
neceiTary^ and as it is concife, polite, elegant,, 
and has nothing in it either impertinent or fuper- 
fluous, it may be faid to be a perfeft one* No- 
thing can be finer than the Speech which Tacitus 
makes Tiberius fpeak to the Senate, upon the Re-i- 
formation of Luxury, in the third Book of his 
Annals. Never did any Hiftorian make a Prince 
fpeak with more Digni^. A Pidlure ought to be 
true and refembling, wnerein Tacitus b not very 
exaft, for he rather chufes to follow his own 
Fancy, than imitate Nature, and endeavours more 
to make fine Fixtures than true ones. If his 
Pidlures can but pleafe, as that of Sejanus in the 
fourth Book'of his Annals, he little cares whether 
they refemble or no ;, for he makes Sejanus z great 
deal worfe than he was, if we can believe Pater-^ 
culusy who commends him. 

The Politics of Tacitus are often falfe, be- 
caufe his Morals are not true ; either he makes 
the Men too bad;» or he is not himfelf plain 

enough. 
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enough. His Reflections are not natural, be- 
caufe they want Innocence. He poifons^and 
puts an ill ConftruSion upon Things. H^ has 
by that Humour fpoiled feveral People, who 
imitate him in that, though not able to do it in 
any thing elfe. 

The Queftion of the Fhotnixy which is rc*^ 
lated in the fixth Book of his Annals, (upon the 
Occafion of the News brought to Rome of a 
Phoenix which appeared in Egypt under the Reign 
of Tiberius) is according to the Rules of an allow- 
able DigreiEon. The Queftion is icanned and 
examined by thediffercnt Opinions of the Natu- 
ralifts about this extraordinary Bird, whofe Qua*- 
lities. Figure and Shape are fuccin£Uy defcribed. 
Thefe fort of Strokes in a Narration are a great 
Ornament to it, and ferve wonderfully wefl to 
ftir up the Reader's Curiofity, and keep his At- . 
tendon awake. This that follows is a fine 
Stroke; in the height of the Mirth and Frolicks 
of that famous Treat which Meffalina gave: her 
Lover, they caufed a poor (imple Fellow called 
Valem to get up into a Tree, and aiked' him yi^at 
he faw ? A Stormy faid hcj which gathirs tri tb^ 
Air^ and comes from Oftia. Thefe Words fpoken^ 
by that blundering Fellow, fpoiled prelently all 
tneir Sport, and caft a deep Sadnefi' into every 
Body, though blurted out at random, and with* 
out defign j for they were a Prognofticatibn of 
the Return of the Emperor, who arriving fo<Mi* 
after, caufed the Emprefe to be ftabbed^. being 
grown weary of her Lewdnefs. Thofe Strokes 
that have fomething furprizing in' them arc very 
happy in Hiftory. 



-V 
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TACITUS has no good Moals fhe goes on) 
he is a sreat Dodger, and covers a bad Soul under 
a Terjr niic Wit. He is miftak^n in true Merit, 
becaufe he thinks there can be no other than 
that of being cunning, and he always (peaks 
more out of Policy than according to Truth. 
He not only has ill Thoughts of his Neighbours, 
but alfo he fhews no Piety nor Reverence for the 
Gods, as one may fee in his Difcourfe upon 
t ate againft Providence, in the fixth Book of 
his Annals, wherein he a(cribes all to the Stars 
and blind Chance, upon the Occafion of Traful- 
lu3, one of Tiberiush Aftrologers, who was «:own 
hjs Confidant at C^rM. So difficult it is for an 
ill Man to be a good Hiftorian, for one faasgene* 
rally the fame Principles with die other. Tacittti 
relates {o many Obfcenities of Tibmusy that 
B9cc4iUne cannot bear widi him for iu Re has 
a particular Way of defcribing Things and Per* 
fons, different from all the ref(, but he iticks 
too much at great Things, and will not defcend 
to the little ones, which are not always to be 
Highted. He thinks well, but he does not ialways 
hit upon a clear Expreilion. He is fometimes top 
much a Philofopher. He is peremptory in his De- 
cifions upon every Thing, and fpeaks as if the 
Fate of the World lay at his Mercy. He mora- 
lizes upon the Follies of others, that he may lafli 
every Body, and fpeak ill of all Mankind. He 
has fpoilea a world of People by creating in them 
a Defire of ftudying Politics, which is the moft 
Vain and ufelefs of all Studies. 

This Critic fpeaks thus of this Hiflorian, 
in another Place : Tacitusy fays he, has an ad- 
mirable 
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mirable Genius, but he generally outf-flioots the 
Sublime ; he is noble enough in his Thoughts, 
but is not natural in what he thinks ; 'tis true 
he has abundance of Wit, but fuch fort of Wit 
that cannot fpeak of plain ThiiTgs in a plain 
manner, for he is ftill politic and artificial in ^ 
every Thing he fays i his Work is no* Co much 
an Hiftory as Rdl^ftionsf upon Hift6ry j he 
bufied himfelf in making Refleftions, being 
foreftalled by others, who ' left nothing new for 
him to fay, which determined him to tliat Way 
he took, wherein he fucceeded, and made hiiti- 
fcif confiderable, 

Tnt learned Author of the Anonymianoy or 
jUTifceUanies of Poetryy Oratory and Learnings has 
fifted the Character of this Iliftofian With great 
Nicety, but I think with top little Candour. 
Tacitusy fays he, was an able Politician, an<l 
a yet more judicious Writer ; he has drawn 
very juft Confequences from the TVanfaftions 
of the Reigns of which he wrote the Hiftory, 
and has formed Maxims from them for the 
well-governing of a State, Rut if he has fome- 
times affigned to the AcSions and Commotions 
of the Republic their true Principles, if he has 
rightly unravelled their Caufes> it miift be ownedT 
that he has often fupplied with too much Nicety 
and Penetration thofe ASions which had none j 
fo true is it that Men charaflerize themfelves in 
whatever they do, and that the Writing of 
Hiftory never is in the Hands in which it ought 
to be, when thofe who undertake it, being ig- 
norant of the true Caufe of an Aftion, aifign to 
it that Caufe which they imagine to be the leaft 
fcnfible, 'and* moft* concealed from tfea ^'s^ <2Jl 

L 6 "^si^ 
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the People. Thev often happen to reprefent 
that as a particum Secret in the Breaft of the 
Prince^ which was a Matter public to all the 
World, And this is a Fault fo familiar with 
TaattiSf that I dare venture to fav^ fupported 
otherwife hv a great many good Reafons, that 
it is paying him too ereat a CS>mpliment to take 
him for a very exad Hiftorian, who has written 
according to Rules He has nuule choice 

of the niceft Adions, and the moft (iifceptible 
of the Delicacies of Art;* thofe Reigns in which 
be has principally applied himfelf in his Hiftory 
are no fmall Proof of this. In that of Tiberius^ 
which is without difpute his Mafter-piec^, and 
in which he has beft fucceeded^ he found a kind 
of Government more adapted to the Chara£ter 
of his Genius. He loved to unfold the Intrigues- 
of the Cabinet, to affign their Caufes, to turn 
Pretences into Defims, and deceitful Appearances 
into Realities. A Genius too fubtile, who (aw 
feme Myfteiy in all the A£Uons of this Prince. 
A fmcere De/erence of his Defigns to the Judg- 
ment of the Senate was fometimes a Snare laid 
for their Integrity, fometimes a nice way of 
becoming their Mafter, and always the Art of 
making them the Accomplices of his Defigns,. 
and of executing them without any Reproach. 
When he puniihed the Seditious,, it was an Ef- 
fect of his natural Diffidence of the Citizens, or 
fbme flight Marks of Anger fprcad among the 
People to difpofe their Minds for greater Cruel- 
ties. Here the Contrariety of Humours of two 
Generals is the fecret Method of croffing the 
Portune of a Competitor, and the Means toTeflen- 
him in the AfFeftions of the People.. The Ho- 
nours 
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Hours conferred on thofe that deTerred theniy* 
were genteel ways of removing a Rivaly or of- 
deftroyiAg an Enemy, and always fatal Recom^ 
pences. In a word, Policy has a hand in every 
thing; Vice and Virtue arc there equally dan- 
gerous^ and Favours as fatal as Difgraces* Tlbi- 
riui is never natural,, he does not do iht moft 
ordinary Ai£(ions of other Men without Defign ; 
his Repofe is never without Coniequence, and 
his Motious are always full of Contrivances. 

i Tacitus only touched upon Hiftory occa-^ 

fionally, he appears more an Orator than any 
thing elfe, his fole Defign was to exercife his 
Eloquence. He relates few Evenu ; he makes 
long and frequent Digreffions, and his CarelefT- 
nefs and Affedation are too apparent^ He ad&. 
the Part of an Orator, who feeks to applaud 
himfelf, and who turns and manages different 

Fa6ls to his own Advantage. ^Even in their 

very Tents, in the middle of a Camp, or of an 
Army, dying Men make Speeches with the 
fame Exaftnefe and* Prefcnce of Mind, which a 
Perfon in Health would be capable o£ ihewing, 
if he was to compofe them in his Study ; fome~ 
times this Fondnefs for expatiating is- 6> predo- 
minant, that he does not ilay till a General of 
an Army is at the' Head of his Troops to ha- 
rangue them, but makes him vmte Orders like 
a Schoolmafter full of Antithefes and Rhetorical 
Figures* 

The firft five Books of the Annals were 
found in Germany by a Receiver of Leo the 
Tenth ; that Pontiff having publifhed a Brief, 
by which he promifed not only Indulgence to 
thofe who ibould diicover Tacitus's Manufcripts^ 
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but alfo Money and Honour ; there was a Ger^ 
man who fearched all the Libraries, and at laft 
found fome Books of the Annals in the Abbv of 
Convey^ which is a Monaftery on Ac Tvefer. 
He went and prefented them to the Pope, 
who received them with great PIeafiife» and 
afked him what Recompence he ^fired. The 
German vnta content to be reimfboried the 
Charges he had been at in going to view thofe 
Libraries, and in his Journey to Rome. Le^ 
thought that was too little, and gave him a Re- 
ward of five hundred Gold Crowns. 
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LUCIUS ANNJEUS 
FLORUS.r 



TH E y vrbo place Lucius Florus under the 
Sleigtl of Trajariy are obliged to corrcA 
that Place of his Preface, where he faysy ther^ 
was little left than two hundred Yeart front 
Augujius^s Time to his. The moft probable O* 
pinion is, ithat he was of a little later Date : 
And it is believed, that the Poet Fkrus^ whofe 
Verfes Spartiantts quotes in the Life of t^ EiEie 
peror Adriany is the fame of whom we now. 
write, the Author of the Epitome of ^t-R^man 
Hiftory in four Books. The Verfes are in a very 
femiliai' Style : 

Ego- mlo Caefar effij 
Ambulareper Britannos, 
Scythicas pati Pruinas^ 

The Emperor Adrian wais addi£bed to Poetey, 
as may be feen by the pieafant Aitfwer which ht 
returned ; 

Ego rtoh Florus effe 
Ainbulare per Tahernas^ 
Latitare per PopinaSy 
• Calieetpati rotundo^. 
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It is eafy to obferve, that the Phrafe of Fiona 
is wholly poetical; and thattheliOve ^iPamaJfui 
caufed him fometimes to employ Hemiftics in his 
Periods;. But though he feems very licentious in 
it, and his Speech and Expreffions often favour 
more of a Declaimer thail an Hiftorian ; yet we 
muft affirm Sigonius to be unjuft, when he ftyles 
him an impertinent Writer. Tlie Method ob- 
ferved by Fhrus^ in giving an account of the 
feveral Wars in a feparate Order, did not de- 
ferve fo fevere a Ccnfure j and it is evident^ 
that he was ever confefTed to have been a fluent 
Author, full of Eloquence and very agreeable 
Flowers of Oratory. He abounds cvoy where 
with moft ingenious Sentences, with Thoughts 
exprciled with the utmofl Force and Vdlie- 
mency. Believe me, fays the learned Colerus^ 
you will perufe that terfe Piece with no lefi Plea- 
fare than you would look upon one of the Pic- 
tures of Atelks ; it is fo well compofed^ and fo 
elegant. I admire, fays he, that Judgment, 
which could infert Sentences with fo great Pru- 
dence and Brevity, in fuch a Heap and Variety of 
Things i and laying afide fome little Places which 
may be thought more frigid, in comparifbn of 
others, many refined Precepts are contained in 
what he writes, which could not be expreiled in- 
better Terms. 

Some doubt whether Florusj who compofed 
the four Books above-mentioned, was the &me 
who prefixed the Arguments to the Books of 
Livys Hiftory. It is certainly a great Miftake 
to believe, that he intended to epitomize the 
whole Hiftory of Ljvy in his four Books i for he 
obfervcs no regard to his Method in various 
Phccsy but rather indvxlgpi hU own. Fancy, ' He 
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ie fb extravagant in reference to Chronology 
or the Account of Time, that it is not fafe to 
follower rely upon him. He is cenfured for 
. contriving the Lofs of Z/v/s Works, in order to^ 
raife the Value of his own Colleftions ; but this- 
Charge is without Foundation> and cannot be 
fupported* 

There arefomc, who fuppofe Seneca to be 
the Author of the compendious Hiftory of /%- 
rus ; becaufe La^antiusy in the feventh Book of 
his Divine Inftitutions, mentions a Dtvifion of 
the Roman Empire into four different Seafons^ 
afcribing metaphorically to it Infancy^ Touthj. /^V 
rility and Old Age ; which he attributes to Seneca^s 
Invention* And becaufe the fame Diviiion is 
to be found in the Preface to the Books of 
Florusy they would conclude Semca to be the 
Author of mem j and that ^e Name of Florut 
is falfe and fuppofititious. But thefe Authors. 
are fo different in their Way of Writing, that 
this Remark is not to be juftined. Seneca makes 
the Youth or Adolefcency of Ronuj as he calls 
it, to reach to the End of the laft Punic War; 
whilfl Fhru^xxiakss it to continue but to the 
firfl. And Seneca begins lis Old Age, when the 
Civil Wars arofe between Julius Ceefar zxAFont^ 

Syi whereas Flfirus accounts it fconi the £fhu» 
libment of Augujlus in the abfolute Pawer of: 
the Empire. It is more reafonable to believe^ 
diat La^fantius was miflaken,. than to imagine 
that all the Manufcripts fbould err,, which hiav^ 
placed L^ Anmsus Florut in the Title of the Book« 
we now mention. But perhaps FlMis and Se-^ 
mca bemg both of the fame Family, that of the 
JmuBii it is poffible ^eir Names mi^ht b^ ^tcir. 
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means have been confounded ; and that Fltrm- 
was therefore fometimes called Seneca^ as he is 
in fome old Copies, where he is fometimes di- 
ftinguiihed by the Name of Julius. It io certain, 
that the Family of the Jtmiai has produced 
many excellent Perfons in various forts of Li- 
terature : Seneca the Philofopher, the Trage- 
dian and Rhetorician, (if they are three) fuffi- 
ciently prove it ; as well as the Poet Lucan, an(t 
our Iiilloriographer Flttrusy wfaofe Style retains 
fomething of the Genius of the Annaan Wri- 
ters, bom ail to be Mafters in Eloquence and* 
Poetry. 

There was another yulius Fbrutj more an- 
cient than the Hiftoriographer, who lived in 
THeriti^s Reign. Semcoy in his Controverfiesy 
fiiyt, that he was inftruded in die Arc of Speak*^ 
ing well by the Orator Portius lAnr9. And 
^mntiUan^ fpeaking of dnt ^emsy fays» he was- 
die Prince o£ Eloquence,, and the pcd^lic Pro* 
fcflbr of it in Gallia. They who build upon 
die Surname of Julius^ (which, as was before 
obierved, ibme Manufaipts ^>ply to him) ima* 
«ne our Author was defirended from that other 
ribrusj of wfaom SiMca and jfuintitian have made 
iiich honourable mention. But diis is 9 meer 
Gonjedure> too V^t to deferve a further Re* 
flcAion. 

Amon« the Licences FktushdB afTumcd, diere 
ii one fo poetical and ftrangely hyperbolical, diat- 
Scaliger with reafon blames him in his Com- 
mentaries upon Eufebiusy for having in a mifta- 
ken Zeal fuSered himfelf to be led away by a 
mean and childiih Appetite of relating wonderful 
7*hing$ to the Prejudice of Truth. . l\ is where- 

he 
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he relates tfee Expedition of Decimus Brutus along 
the Ctltuy Galidjcm and .Pdrtuguefi Cpafts, and 
alledges that Brutus never flopped his vi6^of ibua 
CoiH'fe till he beheld the Sun fj^l into the Oeeany 
and heard with Horror its Fire hiffing in the* 
Waters j 'which gave him a certain Apprehen- 
fibaof being facrilegious, and having done more 
than hl& Religion permitted. The fame Defire 
of writing fomethirig marvellous, deferves to be 
cenfured ; where he fpeaks of die Defeat of the 
Cimhri by Mariusk He pretends that two young 
Men were fecn in Roma, near the Tempte of 
Caftor and" Pollux^ prefenting to the Prator 
Letters adorned withv Laurel, as a furp ToKen 
for a compleat Vidtory. I {hall (fays La Mothe)- 
on ftn^occafion lay down a Maxim, Thrit if an 
Hiftorian fometimes infertsany thing in his Nar- 
ration of (o extraordinary a nature, he ought at 
the fame time to fignify the (mall-Faitfi he has in 
it, and proteil that he meerly reports it as a popu- 
lar Rumour. 

The Hiftory of Florus contains a Compeiw. 
dium of the Roman Affairs, from Romulus to the 
Time of Trajan^ finely, plainly and elegantly 
written. The- Accuracy and weyity of it arc 
very often wonderful, and (as Li^s obferves) 
there are tiuufiy fliining Sentences lUce Jewds 
interfperfed dlroftighout, both, with Judgment 
and Truth. But at the fame time we may fay 
with Tan. Faber^ this- acute and el^ant Work is 
not to he read or efteemed as a Hiftory ; but 
rather as a Paneeyrick or Declamation, in 
commendation of me Roman Empire, and that 
mighty People. He is irregular in his Order of 
Time, and carelels in the Names of Metv -ajc^sL 
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Officers i which often difturbs his Senfc, anf 
confounds the Reader. The Elegancy of hi» 
Style is generally commended, and the &>ri^uli- 
Bcls df his Fancy has obtained him the Name of 
Tht ffi^tty Kftorian. 
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SU ETO NIUS 
TRAN^U I LLUS. 

* 

(JIAIUS SUETONIUS TRJN^UIL^ 
LUS was a Roman born ; his Father, who 
called himfelf Suetonius Lents (a Surname differ- 
ing only in Sound from that which his Son bore) 
being by Extraction only an ^ordinary Gentleman 
of Romij yet was preferred to ,the Tribunefliip 
of a Legion by the Emperor Otho^ whofe fide 
he took againft Vitellius, This Writer was bom 
ibout the Beginning of the Reign of Vejpaftan^ 
as may be coUeiSed from his own Words in the 
Life of Nero. His firft Years, in all probability, 
he pafled at Rotne ; for he favs, when he was a 
Youth he remembers himfelf to have ktn an 
old Man of ninety infpecSed in open Court, 
whether he was circumcifed or not. Grown 
up to Manhood he betook himfelf to the Bar, 
where he pra£tifed with great Reputation ; hot 
but that he had a Tribune's Office given ,him, 
but whether it were that he liked not a military 
Life, or that he underftood not martial Affairs, 
he declined \X,% and before he was muflered, by 
means of his eood Friend the younger PUnyy 
who procured the Place for him, he got it to 
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be transferred upon his Kinfman Cafennius Syhut" 
nus. 

In his Pleading of Caufes, it was a great 
hindrance to him that he wa^ not the Father of 
Children, there being a Law at Rome by which 
many Immunities and Privileges were given to 
fuch. Some of thefe were a Freedom from bear- 
ing any Office which required perfonal Atten- 
dance, and a Preference at the Bar, that their 
Motion might be firft heard; verv coniiderable 
Advantages to one in his Circumitances. Now 
the Emperors had always a Power of granting the 
hkc to thofe who were childlels; but it being 
looked upon as contrary to Law, Trajany who 
was au excellent Prince, beftowed thefe Favours 
very fparingly, and would not exceed his Num- 
ber which the Senate had allowed. In this cafe 
his old Friend Pliny folicits for him, and that 
with Succefs.; and becaufe his Letter to the Em- 
peror gives us a true Charad^er of Suetoniusj 
and is a great Inftance of tlie ftri<St Friendfhip 
that was between them, I (hall offer it in Eng^ 
lift). It is the ninety-fifth Epifile of the tenth 
Book. 

S I Ry 






I Have lately taken into my Acquaintance 
Suetonius TranquilluSy a Man of great Pro- 
bity, Honour and Learning, allured by the 
*' Sweetnefs of his Converfation, and being much 
** pleafed with the Scope of his Studies ; and ftill 
*' the nearer I approach, and the more I know 
** him, I love him the better. He has not been 
^' to fortunate in his Marriage, but that the Pri- 

4c vilegc 
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^' vilege of three Children is very lusGeflary to him 
<' in his Bufinefs at the Bar, which in die Opt-* 
<^ nion of his Friends he well deferves. By me 
*' he befeeches you to fupply what his ill Fortune 
^' has denied him. I know, Sir, the high Value 
<^ of the Favour I beg, but I am begging of ycMi^ 
^' whofe moft bounteous Indulgence to all mjr 
<' Requefts I have experienced. And you may 
*^ gather with what Earneftnefs I defire this, be- 
^< caufe if I had been cold in my Wiflies, I would 
.<< have ftaid till I could have aiked it by Word o£ 
•< Mouth." 

To this Letter Trajan gave an anfwer to the 
Satisfa£):ion of both Friends, conferring on Suetth' 
nius the Privilege he defired* After the Death of 
Trajan he was made Secretary of State to the 
Emperor Adrian^ which is an Evidence that he 
poffeffed befides the Knowledges of great Affairs, 
a competent Capacity to deliver them in proper 
and apt Expreffions. It is faid his Employment 
was taken from him becaufe of fome private Fa- 
mi liarity he had with the Emprefs Sabinay or ra- 
ther becaufe he had not treated her with proper 
Reverence and Refpeft j it is certain that Adrian 
had no great Regard for his Emprefs, and there* 
fore feveral of his Courtiers took the Liberty to 
flight and affront her^ among them Septicius Cla- 
rut and Suetonius overdid the matter, and were 
therefore turned out of their Places. But it hap- 
pens fometimes that particular Difgraces are ufe- 
ful to the Public, as was evidenced in his Perfon; 
for his Fall, and the I^ifure he had by it, reduced 
him to a ftudious Comtempladon, which lias pro- 
xiucedy among other Woi;ksp the Lives of the 

twelve 
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twelve Cafarsy which gives him a Place among 
the beft Hiftorians, 

The Reman Hi&ary is never mentioned with« 
out fpeaking very advantageoufly of Stutonius: 
This Writer, lays Pelitian^ bcfidcs his defcriptive 
Art, which is admirable, has likewife given us 
plain Proof of his Diligence, Veracitv, and Free* 
dom ; there is no room for any Sufpicion of Par- 
tiality or ni-will in his Boon ; nothing is faid 
out of Favour, nor fupprefled out of Fear ; the 
Fa£t3 themfeh'es havecn^ofled his whole Atten- 
tion, and he has confulted Truth in the firft place; 
by which it appears that his Work was framed 
{as Thucy£dii fays) not for a tranfitbry View, or 
to ferve a prefent Purpofe. He was fo far from 
being influenced by the Motives of Fear or Favour 
to dctraft any thing from the Truth, that Jse ra- 
ther chofe not to write the Lives of Nerva^ Tra- 
jan^ and Adrian^ the Emperor of his Time, than 
to run any rifque by fpeaking ill of the Pcrfons 
then alive, or to feem lefs free and impartial by 
extolling his Superiors. I very often, feys i//!- 
Jiusj recommend Suetonius Tranquilhis to the 
Youth, and not without reafon ; if you examine 
his Words, they are pure, neat, proper; if the 
whole Thread of his Difcourfe, it is fhort and 
nervous ; if you confider his Subjed, it is both an 
ufeful and pleafant Hiftory ; and, which chiefly 
weighs with me, it is full of Morality and ancient 
Learning. Vopifcus^ ftyles him a moft correft and 
candid Writer ; Sidonius jfpoUinaris fays he was 
inexpreffibly fine, and Aufonius that he was ex- 
tremely elegant ; Ludovicus Fives prefer^ him for 
Diligence and Fidelity before all the Greet and 
Latin Writers. He feems, fays he, to have writ- 
tea 
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ten the Lives of the twelve Cafan with great In- 
tegrity, becaufe he conceals not the Vices or Su- 
fpicions of Vices in the very beft Princes, not does 
he diifemble the Colours of Virtue in tl» worft* 
St. Jtrom profefles himfelf to have made Su€t9^ 
nhis his Pattern when he wrote the Lives of dide 
illuftrious Men, who fucceeded the Tim^ of the 
Apoftles ; and Era/mus gives his Teftimony, 1 
fuppofe it is on all Hands agreed among the 
Learned, that for what relates to the Truth of 
Hiftory, the firft place is due to Suetonius^ whOf 
as one wittily faid, tvrote the Lives of the Cae« 
fars with the fame Liberty with which tbemfehes led 
them. 

Besides his Cafarsj we have part of his 
Treatise of the illuftrious Grammarians, and that 
of the Rhetoricians, and fome Remains of another 
which contained the Lives of the Poets ; for that 
of Terence is almoft all of Suetonius*s Writing as 
Dmatus himfelf confefles, who adds ibmething to 
St. And the Lives of Horace^ Juvenalp Lucan^ 
and Perfeusj are probably of die iame Compofi* . 
tion. We are not to believe that what is extant 
of the Elder Plin/s Life, under the Name' of 
Suetonius J is of his Writing; and if the S^le 
wereno.Obje£^ion, thePhrafe is enough todif- : 
cover it to be of a more modem Contextuxe. 
Suetonius was too much a Friend to the Younra: 
Pliny to fpeak fo coldly, and (ay fo litde of his 
Uncle, whp was a moft worthy Perfon. One 
may read in Aulus Gelliui^ and others, the Titles 
of feveral Compofitions of Suetonius^ which we 
have loft ; as that of the Games^ ^XiASi^Sacks ox 
Shews reprefisntcd by the Rmans^ Iw Repub^ 
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lie of Cicerd ; an Account of the illuftriotis Fa- 
milies of Ronuy and many others. 

. Th B Style of dlis Writer, fays Cokrus^ is fliort 
and nervous^ and no Man h^ more diligently 
intermixed the public Rites. He is moft exa^ 
and candid,, and not obnoxious to any Man ; for 
viha ever wrote the Temper or Humours and 
Manners of Princes with a greater Freedom? 
Courtiers, and Statefmen may from hence reap 
much Advantage, and may aJfo from, Suetonius. zi 
the fame time learn to deteft Flattery, 

Thbrje are feme Critics who a£irm that the 
Brginning of the firft Bopk of his Cafars is want* 
ing, and their Opinion is f(^unded upon the Im- 
probability that ^z/f/^^ii/jihouM' have writ nothing 
o£tfae Birth and.firft Years oi Julius Cafar^ when 
he took'the Pains to fearch into the Original and 
Education of eleven otlicr Emperors that fucceed- 
edihim, whofe Lives he has defcribed. Muret 
iiyhis Oration; upon Tacitus is fomewhat fcverc : 
It. were to be wiflied, fays he, that we had not 
from SuetoAius learned fo many Riots and fhame- 
ful Vices as he declares to have been praAifed by 
tlic TiUrii^ Neronesy and Caligula.. They are, 
as he charges, fo filthy, that they almoft make 
the Paper, blufh, upon which they are reprefented. 
And: if what one of tlie Ancients fays be true, 
that there is but little Difference between him who 
defcribes fuch Infaniy with Care, and he who 
teaches it, Suetonius cannot be excufcd without 
difficulty, for acting fuch a Part as he did. And 
to- augment his Charge, he is accufed of having 
ufed'the ChrijHans ill, calling them a Sort of Men 
who embraced a new and mifchievous Superftition, 
which occafioned their Perfecution in the Time 

of 
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of Nero, But if It be a Crii^e in him, what 
Hiftorians of Repute can be*cxcufe(i, who have 
reprefented the wicked A6Hon8 of thofe they write 
of, which make the greateft and often the moft 
<!onfiderable part of the Narration ? Does not the. 
fecred Hiftory itfelf'fhew iis * Parricides, Incefts> 
Idolatry, and many other Pfofanatitltts. among the 
-be'l Examples, And the moft divine Inftruftions ^ 
And ought We not to caft into the Fire all the 
Books at thofe Pagans who have ynit fince tiie 
Beginning of CHriftianity, if what they expofed, 
againft our Religion (houid make us abfolutely, 
condemn it ? 

The Obje£lion againft Suetomus for being fo 
particular in defcribing the lewd Aftioiis and hor-*' 
M Debaucheries of many of the Cafars is ftrong- 
ly reprefented by Muretus* It is ceitain, lays hcy 
that many of the Cafars lived up to the height of 
Loofenefs and Debauchery, what Praife is it thea 
for any Man to have equalled their Crimes by the 
rmmouefty of his Defcription, and to have fet be- 
fore-the Lyes of Men in bare-faced and obfcene 
Words their vile Aftions, which fhould rather 
have been buried in perpetual Oblivion f You find 
nothing more frequently mentioned in Suetonius 
than Catamites, and tne Authors of unnatural 
Lufts. Sporus married to Nero^ and Nero to Do" 
ryphorus. He does not even foi^t the Expref-* 
fions which they made life of in the middle of their 
Crimes, as if it concerhcd Fbfterity to know thefe 
things, the bare Mention of which fhould mak^ 
not only the Author but the Paper itfelf to blufh^ 
Nevcrthclpfs he infifts upon them fo minutely an4 
particularly, as if he had a mind to teach them* 
We find nothing like this in TacitUs-, he either 

M^ a ga{fe& 
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pafles over fuch Things, or he hints at diem in 
fuch a manner as ihews his Hatred and Abhor- 
rence, but does not eagerly dwell upon them as 
the other does. Wherefore let Stutomas ihine 
among the Vopifciy the Spartianij the LamfriJiif 
and other Writers of Lives of that fort; m this 
he is preferaUe to them, that the Age in which 
he lived gave him an 0|)portunity of writing in a 
better Latin Stvlethan d^ ; but if he ihoiJd a- 
ipire to the Glory of Taatus^ or dare to compare 
himfdf with him, he would be cenfured by all 
learned Men* I for my part look upon Suetomus 
to be no le(s hurtful to youne People than the 
reading of Catullus or JUartiaL Nay, I think it 
even dangerous to Men of a ripe Age. This is a 
fevere Remark. It muft be allowed that this 
Writer save a great deal of Liberty to his Pen, 
the Inquiries he made into the Vices of the Ge/ars 
were very fingular ; neverthdeis he was a Man 
of approved Morals, and of great Virtue. 

The particular Account, fays BayUy that Sui- 
tonius gives of the Debauchery of the Emperors 
is no Proof that he was a lewd Man ; or that he 
took delight in defcribing lewd Aftions, nor in 
general uiat there was any thing wanting in his 
Probity and Honefty ; it fhews orily that he was a 
very ingenuous and fmcere Writer, and that he 
believed an Hiftorian ought faithfully to relate 
the Truth of all Events he can difcover j and thofc 
who are never fo litde qualified to judge of the 
Charafter of an Author <by his way of writing, 
4vill be of Opinion that Suetonius was only direded 
by his fingular and natural Ingenuity, and not by 
a Defire of amufing or tickling the Paffions. It 
ought to be prefumed, diat he defigned to punifh 
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Vice as much as an Hiftorian can punifh it, and 
to caft a Blot upon the Memory of thofe mon* 
ftrous Men, by tranfinitdng it to future Ages» 
attended widi all the Execration it deferves, and 
that he thought fuch a Method mi^ in time pre- 
vent the like Brutalities. 

I MUST not conceal that tbofe who are willing 
'to know ihe Date of each Event are vei^ miii^ 
difpleafed with Suetonius, This Hiftonan has 
wholly ne^Ieded it ; he does not obferve any 
Chronological Ovdcr^ and indeed it. was no part 
of his Deugn ; and it is to be obferved, he is very 
excufable for fixing upon a Scheme of Writii^ 
which did by no means require fuch a MethocH 
There wereniftories enough which contained an 
exa£t Account of the Reign of the Einperors ac- 
cording to the Time in which every, dui^ bias 
been done, and therefore he did not tlunk it proper 
to compofe a Work of the fame Nature, but ra- 
ther chofe to diicover the A^ons of the Emperors 
in their moft private Chara&ers and Retirements. 
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£ATUS PLINTU^ 'CJECTLIUS S£-- 
CUNDVS washottiy about fixty two Years 
afterthc Nativity, at 'Nova-CoTrmm^ a Town of 
haly^ eminent for .nothingTo much as.df being the 
Place of JBinth of fo great a Man 3 however, by 
his gr^tefttl MunMiceiK^e it was Toon made more 
populous and remafluble by the Encouragement 
be there gave to the Inhabitants in the erecting of 
a publick School, liberally endowed, with a Li- 
Irury adjoining fo competently furnifhed, that ns> 
cjueftion it invited a choice Refort. 

He was t))e Son .of X. dpciliuj hy a Sifter of 
Pliny J the Natural Hiftorian, He ]n& his Fa- 
ther wiizle young, who for aught we know 'left 
him no other Legacy but that of a good Exam- 
ple. His widowed Mother, deftitute of the 
Helps of Education, delivers him up to his 
leacned and weakhy Uncle^ who yet refolved, 
if degenerate in Virtue, not to -own him allied 
in Blood. This Trial was foon made, and our 
Eaglet flood the Teft. For by a vigilant Obfer- 
vaace of his Inclihations and Deportment, the 
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t)ld Gendeiflan was fo wdl fatisfiecl, that by the 
Cuftom of their JLaws he adopted ;him into ^ 
nearer Relation, and at his Death (qccafioh^ 
by the Eruptions* of Vefuvius) left "him Heir of 
his Name and Toftunes. But 'befope this Ca-. 
fualty he had been vety provident for the Breed- 
ing of his Nephew. He afEgned him firft to 
^intiUan that Matter of Eloquence, . who tranf- 
fufed Into him all thofe Precepts which hitherto 
fo richly oblige the World, and he found him 
fo quick, fo tradtable, that he never faw reafon 
to Tpur his Induftry, or amend his Apprehenfion.; 
he had in him the lufcious Comfort of a docile 
Learner, and the only Danger was, left his Jea- 
loufies might hav« cui'bed that Forwardnefs he 
was fujpri^ed at, and made him inclinable to 
fufpai that 'from his ^Scholar he would Toon com- 
Tneiice his Rival. But he preferred his Duty 
before any envious Regards, and it is certain 
did not only initiate him in the Elements of th^t 
Art he profiled, but laid him in Dire£tions fojr 
the mediodizing of all his future Studies ; which 
the obedient Pupil -To embraced, that wlien eman- 
cipate from tiis more immediate BSfcipline, he 
ftUl copied his Prefcriptions, and conformed to 
that Model which was fet him by fo able m. 
ArchiteA. As appears .particularly from his fo 
often running through the Decads of Livy^ which 
was a Ta(k no queff ion advifed him by his great 
Inftruftor, who always betrayed a Angular Af- 
fection for this Author, and in his moft excellent 
Inftitutions recommends him as moft worthy of 
a repeated Perufal. 

When thus leftured in Rhetoric he was 
now ripe for a Courfe in Philofophy, and to 
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^nter .ttpon this under as expert a Guide a» he 
Had attaineddie former^ he was ^en up to tbe * 
7uition of Nicetis^ a learned Pneft. Under his 
Govemment be made fo good a Profidence, 
that his Uncle with Joy perceived he was fittid 
1)oth for Years and Leaning to reap the Ad- 
Vantages and conquer the Inconveniences of a 
foreign Travel, which he knew well was a com- 
pleating Piece of Education. Widi thefe Hopes 
Ke diipatched him to Syria^ which was then as 
much the common Mart of Literature as Egypt 
had been before* Yet the wary old Uncle 
would not truft him with a Diipof^ of his own 
Time, but left too great aLeifure mi^t expofe 
him to fuch Temptations which he mould not 
ftrive to refift, he provides him an Employ, and 
lifts him a young Volunteer, where he ferved as 
if Arms were to be his Diverfion, not his Trade ; 
and therefore he was oft allowed leave to retire 
from the Camp to his Studies, in which he had 
the moft eminent Dire&or tbofe Countries could 
afford, the famed Euphrates^ whofe Le£hu^ he 
devoutly heard, and was poffibly the greateft 
Encourager, if not the fole Motive, of his after 
Remove to Rome, 

When by a Vifit of the moft remarkable 
Places, an Obfervance of their Policy^ and a 
Maftery of the Language, he had completely 
anfwered the Defign of his going Abroad, he 
prepares to depart, and laded with thofe Accom- 
plifhments which are the richeft Cargo of a 
Traveller, he returns to his expefting Friends ; 
but ere a long abode with his Mother and 
Uncle, he lofes the latter, and thereby at ei^teeh 
Years of Age fucceeds to a plentiful £ftate. 
Among other I/Cgacics, that which he moft 
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pnfed was a hundred and fixty Volumes of his Un* 
de's Works, filled up in the Maigin, and wrote 
on the very Covers, all by his own Hand ; for 
which, when their Number was (bmewhat lefs, 
he had in Spain been oflFered four hundred thou- 
fand Sefterces. The compiling of thefe argued 
him an indefatigable Student, and being (o fevere 
an Accounter for his own Time, he mi^t le& 
invidioufly urge others to an Improvement c^ 
theirs, which his Nephew aflures us was his con- 
Aant Humour i he was always a leduring him 
into Indufhy, and was fo impatient of his leafl 
Remiffions from Studv, that feeing him one 
Day walking, (and poffibly intent on a Recol- 
lection of what he had lately read) he chid him 
for fo idle a Diverfion, and uarply told him he 
might be better employed* So that this Method 
of a fedentary Intenfenefs might probabty firfl 
have !been taken up by our yoxrng Studient out 
of a Defign to oblige the old Man, till it pSiSkd 
from a conflrained Cuftom to a fettled Habit, 
from an affiduous Practice to a voluntary Indina* 
tion. It is worth the Pains to relate,, that he gave 
one notorious Infhince of it. When hia Unde at 
Mycina in a Surprize at the Inflammation of Vi-- 
fuviusj was failing out to take a nearer Profpe£l 
of the Danger, he comes and afks his Nei^iew to 
accompany him in that, which proved his lafl 
Voyage; but he bluntly waves the Invitation, and 
fairly tells him^ had rather continue at his &)oks ; 
Though he durf{ not without dbubt have been fo 
roughto one whofeYears might fuppoib him neevifhy 
and yet whofe Favour it was fo much his IiUerefl 
to ret^n, if he had not forefeen it would be fb 
far from being refented as a Contempt or AEcoat^ 
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that it would be the moft taking Compliment he 
could poffibly return. 

He had hot been Ions entered upon his new 
Tniieritance before his Reiolvcs of Settlement were 
direded to R§fney where he fixed his ^efidence, 
^ot becaufe the Town and theCouit ini^it ht 
ipoft opportune for a Stage of Pleafuce and I)iver- 
fion^ but that he thought here the moft advan* 
tageous Pl^orm to buHd up bis future Fortunes. 
And therefore he would not be fiuflied into a Spark 
or Gallant, but fenfiUe that-fhe bcftHufbandry oif 
bis Revenues would be the Purchafe of a g6o4 
Name, he toiled fo bard in Retirement, and re- 
laxed himfelf fo well in Compai^, that he foon 
gained the Repute of a Imart and (olid Gentle- 
man. 7'hc moft early Specimen of his Parts he 
had given in the Compofure of a Greet Tragedv 
at fourteen Years of Age, wherein he fo happily 
approved himfelf'in the proper Genius of Sublime^ 
in the true Air of the Bulkin, that he fupervived 
his Years, and in his Nonage wrote Man by the 
beft Fcriphrafis. A Succefs in this foon heated 
him on to frcfli Attempts, and in his Voyage 
from Syria about Seventeen, he falls upon Latif^ 
Elegiacs in the Icarian Sea, which we need not 
jdouot were fofl and fmootb. But he knew thefe 
were juvenile Sports, which it would be fatal to 
be addidled to, and tiierefore when he had enough 
for bare Accompliflimcnt, refolved to make no 
Employ of what had Poverty and AfFeilation 
entailed for a Ciirfe ; he was not fo fond of the 
Beggar or the Fop, but that he fleered his En- 
deavours to a more honourable Port, and applies • 
bimfelf to a Study of the Civil Law j in this he 

foon 
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foon commenced fo hopeful a Proficient, Jth^t 
upon a fhort Preparation he was ripe for the Bar> 
and before twenty appeared for his Client in the 
Roman Forum^ where his Pleadings *werc fo ,con- 
neft, and his Delivery fo becomings that there 
was fcarce afterwards any Caufe of Momenjt 
wherein he was not by one of the Parties re^* 
tained. 

From iii<& Forum he advanced to the-Senate, and 
could argue before that Auguft Afletnbly with as 
much Courage as h^ had done in the more infe- 
rior Courts. And here he was engaged in feveral 
ofthe moft important Concerns, as the Manage- 
ment of the Spaniards Charge againft Bebius Maf^ 
fay the profecuting of their Informations agaiim 
CUsciUus Qktfficns^ the Defence and Acquitment of 
Julius Baffiis and Varenus ; and what was moft 
eminent, he opened the Impeachment of Marius 
Prifcus Procanful of Mrica^ ^charged by his Pro- 
vince with Bribery .and^tortion:; in the urging 
of this he was fo oriik and I'efolute, nay, {& tz&x 
and intent, that the kind Emperor more ihm 
once ordered the Freeman to whifper and advife 
his Mafter that lie Ibould not injure his Lungs^ 
nor drain his Spirit^, not over-charge ixis Confti- 
tution; however, with humble Thanks for the 
Caution, he zealoufly proceeds, and fo expofes 
the Cafe, that the Senate confeft ^hemfelves infi- 
nitely fatisfied, and the Criminal was fentenced to 
perpetual Banifbment* 

He was too eminent to be thought ufeleis, and 
therefore his Country foon propofed to experience 
his Abilities in fome more public Station* Hence 
he was honoured with a ComouiSon to llipervtfe 
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the Rq)airs of the MmUan Way, He way a 
fplen4id Prater for the Citv, a zealous Tribum 
for the People, a faithful ^uift^r for die Empe- 
ror, a PrrfM of the Treafury for the State, aiul 
an jfttgur for the Gods. But his moft adive Pre- 
ferments were his Proconfular Dignity in Pintus 
and Bithyniay and his ConfuUhip 9X.Rmnt\ in Ae 
former (which was laft executed^ he hdd a con- 
ftant Correfpondence widi his Imperial Mafter 
Trajan^ and todc all his Meafures from his Advice, 
whidi he conformed to with fo much erf* Refolu- 
lion and Difpatch, that he won on die Affedions 
of his Province, countenmned the Malice of hb 
Enemies, and for ever ieaued the Favour of hts 
Pkince. 

It was from hence he dated that generous. 
Tcflimony and CharaSer he gave the Chrifiians ; 
for it being the Miftake of Trajan that this grow- 
ing SeA would interrupt and difturb the Peace of 
his Empire, he had given Inftnidiont to all his 
Minifters to fupprefs diem bv a (mart Perfecution. 
Our Proconful knew thefe Orders muft be obeyed 
through the Extent of his Jurii9i£Uon \ yet he 
thought it not impertinent to give his honoured 
Lord fome account of the Humours and Behavi- 
our of the Men, before he went on to the ex- 
tremeft Rigour : In this Defcriptton we may be 
fure he fpoke as a candid Relater, not as a biafsM 
Friend, and indeed the Danger of being partial 
was on the other hand ; for he abhorred the Scan- 
dal of leaning to that New Superflitionj and he 
wrote to one whom it was Manners to iboth, 
which yet he could not better do than by con- 
firming that Prejudice he had fo devoudy enter- 
tained, But maugre thefc Xnducements> it was 
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Ms Honour to fpeak the Truth, and h was his 
Matter's Virtue to hear it. He therefore declares, 
That their onfy Crimea or rather Miftake wasj that 
they ajfembled before Day to Jinga Form of t)evo^ 
tions to Chrift their God^ where they bound them'- 
fehes by Sacrament riot to violate the Koman LatvSj 
not to perpetrate any ViUanies^ hut to avoid Theft^ 
Hobbery^ Adulteries^ and Breach of Faith. J1>%en 
they had done this^ they never fpent their Thoughts 
to confpire and cabal^ but marched quietly off' to 
their refpeSfive Homes, AnA this fo much calmed the 
exafperated Trajan^ that he remitted his Paffion, 
znd returned Anfwer, that they Jhould not 
be I eld in nor inquired after^ hut by others profit 
cuted^ Jhould have fujlice and a fair Trial, ret 
waff Ais aConceffion he would never have made,, 
had he not been fully convinced that they were 
neither feditious nor aifloyal,\as he at firit furmi- 
fed. For indeed, there was no one Emperor more ^ 
pro^dent incrufliing the Growth of Faftion, as 
will appear by this flngle Inflance. PKny had pe- 
titioned him that there might be a Corppration 
- of Mechanics founded by Chiarter at Nicomedta % 
but the prudent Prince, thou^ it feemed but a. 
trivial Requeft, and afked by fuch a Favourite, 
whom he was not wont to deny, yet he gives him, 
this one Repulfe, and sUBgnea no other Reafon, 
than that fuch Societies were always prone to Fac- 
tion, and weretbe common Nuiferies of riotous 
and difcontented Spirits. 

When he had discharged his Government 
with no Unhs^pinefe, but that of Envy, he comes 
back to Ronuy and is comforted with an humble 
Addreis from his Dependants, an hearty Wel- 
come from his Friends, and a gracious Reception 
<rom his Prijice. But precedent to this honour- 
able 
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able Employ abroad, h^d been his Confulfiiip at 
home, an Ofiice which his exa£l Art of Con- 
duct had procjaln^ed him worthy of; fo that with 
no Paufe from his Prefe<Slihip of the Treafury, 
to this the Emperor recommends and the People 
in Duty accept him. And to fweeten die Enjoy- 
ments of it he was bleft with a CoUegue, who wal 
Partner of his Hioughts, as well as his Digni^, 
the good TertuUus. It was in thefe Circumftances^ 
that he delivered his Ptf;:ir^)nV in a fiiU' Senate, 
with a reverend AfpoS^, and deliberate Voice, it 
coftii^ him three Days to rehearfe. 

It was not from this Inflance only, butffom a 
long Series of Loyalty, that he was fo in favour 
with his Prince, as upon an humble Motion to 
procure any reafonable AA of Grace ; yet he made 
ufe of this Power not to advantage himfelf, but to 

f refer his Friend. And the Emperor, as SqmdA a 
Politician as any that ilourifhing State was ever 
crowned with, tnought it no Reflection on his 
Manage, to have a potent Favourite, and there* 
fore let him command what Courtefies he pleafed 
to intreat. His Opportunities to ferve his De- 
pendants were by this means frequent, and the 
Grants confiderable. He got for his Phyflcian 
Harpocrates^ for Crjifitpus^ and other Aliens, a 
Freedom of Rcme : He obtained for the Children 
of Jntonia^ and ether hopeful Perfons, the Name 
and Privilege of Gentlemen. He advanced Sum 
to thePraetorfiiip, and his Chamber-FeUow, fV«» 
niusy to feveral fucceflive Dignities. 

Nor was it only at the Emperor's Coft that 
he maintained his Friends, but where they wene 
indigent and ready to accept, he would as free- 
ly fpend from his own Stock, wherein his Bckia- 
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ty was always unconditionate ; he never (fays 
Dr. Kenneth from whom this.Life is cl iefly taken} 
hooked byCivIides, nor tampered v ith his Fa- 
vours, yet were his Largefles precious an J muni- 
ficent. He fettled on his decayed Townf nan Ca- 
nintus Rufus z haiidfonie Salary for Encourage- 
ment and Support in a ftudious Life. He allowcfl 
Martial a comfortable Penfion to board him in a 
"Country Retirement. Metilius Crifpus he fent to 
a good Military Employ abroad, and gave him a 
round Sum at Departure to bear his Charges. To 
Voconius R<imfinu,s he gave three thoufand Seftcrcw 
to make him up a Gentleman's Eftate, and to his 
Matter ^intiSan, at the Marriage of his Daueb- 
ter, he fent fifty thoufand Sefterces, as a Portion 
for die decent Bride. 

And thofe he embraced for Friends were not 
liis Neighbours and Relations only, but all the 
moft eminent of each Faculty and Science. Of 
Poets he had AfartktlznA SiUus ItaJicus, the iirft a 
Fiincein Efigramy die fecond a Peer \n HeroUp 
Of Hiftorians he had both Tiacitus and Suetonius ; 
he took rile former for a Confident, and ad- 
mitted the latter for a Companion, Of Cir 
vilians he picked out Pomponius Saturninusp 
Arriamuy and what others were the moft cdebra- 
ted Oracles of the Law. To thefe he opened hi^ 
Soul, and was as privy to all their Concerns. He 
4oved their Perfons, cointed their Society, an^ 
efpoufed their Intereft, without any dirty Referves 
of Craft or Defign. 

His E^ate was fo confpicuous, and his Condi- 
tions fo endearing^ that he v/as fure td be 
courted from the Selfiflincfs of a finde Life, an 
Alteration of wliichwaspoilibly more aComplianoe 

With 
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with the Importunity of others, than anv Hurry s 
of his own Inclinations y however, he had Choice 
of Proffers, and Judgment to feleft the bcft. Of 
his firft Wife we have but an obfcure mention ; 
his fecond was Calpbumkiy whom Dowiv and 
Parentage rendered an equal Match : Her he ad- 
mitted to his Heart as well as Bed, and for an 
Inftance of his Fondnefs, has left us a Pair of uxo- 
rious, yet chafte Epiflles. It was the only Mirfor- 
fortune he ever complained of, that he could have 
no Iffue by either of them. 

This Unhappinefe he contrived by the moft 
availing Method to repair ; for indeed (as fiu* as 
this Side of Vanity would aBow) he Teemed in 
nothing to betray a ftroneer Impetus of Defire, 
than to have his Name and Memory outlive his 
Funeral ; and therefore he got not only a grateful 
Celebration from Martial^ and by a Hint of his 
own, an honourable Mention from Tacitus^ but 
tempted Eternity with many of his own Worb,. 
^hich deferved a longer Duration than moft of 
them have met with. Befide his Greek Tragedy 
and Elegies, in his Voyage from Syrioy he wrote 
a Tra6l of HendecafyHables ; another of Demon- 
Urative Orations ; fome Refleftions on the Sdf^ 
Murder of Hehidius : A Colk<ftioft of Epiftles, 
and a Panegyric upon the En^ror, of which the 
two laft only are refcued from that eating Obli- 
vion, which has fwallowed the other. 

When he was cloyed with the Flatteries of the 
Town, he would oft retire to his Country Seats, 
of which he had two moft delicately fituate, the 
one his Laurentinty the other his Tujcan Farm > 
where^ in Imitation of the Primitive Confuls and 
Dictators, he read Nature in the Cultivations of 
"%^ Huft)andryi 
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Huftandry, and thought his Gentility fo littk 
foiled thereby^ that he gave a Waggon for his 
Coat of Arms. 

We have better Proof how he lived than 
Mvhen he died; we have a moral Certainty for 
the one, but muft be content with Conjedhire 
for the other. His laft Epiftles feem to be thofe 
from Pofitus to the Emperor, and after his givrng 
up this honourable Truft, we hear nothing confi- 
derable of his Actions from himfelf, or any other 
Hiftorian. It is recorded, that his Royal Patron 
reiigned to Death about the Year from our Sa« 
viour's Birth (if Eufebius compute right) 119; 
whom it is likely he had no great Ambition to 
furvive ; and therefore we may prefume he left thr 
World foon after die Lois of that Comfort which 
had been moft efiedhial to have detained him in 
it. Yet fome (I fana^ on more prefumptuous 
Grounds) date his Death in the twelfth olTrafan^s 
Reign: It is fure, diat£ir/^Vi then mentions^ 
Deceaie of a P/f^sry, but implies it of the Senior* 

This Writer (fays Mx.'Kimet) gained not 
only a fluent Style, and a plaufible Delivery, uriiich. 
are but the Mechaiiifin of Oratory, but he had 
fuch an accurate Idea of Things, knew fa wdl 
their apt Reprefentment by Wmxb, and underilood 
£> compleatiy the Influence of eadi Period on the 
Soul, diat ne ftill married his Expreifions to his 
Argument, always reconciled his Auditory to hi$ 
Subject, and never fpoke but to thofe Paffions he 
raifed. He could inftru£t a Friend, that an Lh 
vention copious, and a free Elocution, might 
haply be the Talents of an illiterate Confidence 1 
but an orderly Difpofure, a due Turn of Figures^ 
a critical Mode of TranTition, and fiich other 

Secrets 
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Secrets of Art were only Acquirements of the la- 
borious and learned. Yet it was one of -his Max- 
ims, That Ufe was the beft Rhetorician ; he hav- 
ing known many who had neither Parts nor 
Keading, yet by ai&duous Pra<Stice lud talked often 
till they fpoke well. 

H£ was fuch an Artift at the Variance of 
Expreffions, that almoft in the {ame Breath he 
could be fuller, and more acute, grave and flou- 
rifliing, fo that his Cadencies made a Diflbnance 
of Mufic, being always unequal. His Endea- 
vours herein, by Confeffion to a Friend, were, 
that he might fo contrive it, that by a difFereiit 
turning of Periods, he would have romewhat. 
to affedl the moft fingular ReliQi of each peau 
liar Palate, yet where his Sul:jeci: roquired « 
iieady even «race, -he jwould never range, but 
keep devoutly to each Scheme of Languages, 
which is only fuopcrto :each diftind Compofition. 
• lilbdoubtedly he was an accurate Mafter of all 
Styles, and feemed mdl happy in the moft dif« 
iicult, that of the Sublrme \ for the "E^xitxcAi, of 
which, he had that Argument which the great 
Longinus\vci'^\fA to be the moft (uitable, that of 
Panegyric. Wherein he completely Ihunned thofe 
Vices which fo nearly adjoin AfFeSation and Flat- 
nt^^. He could fly without foaring, and again 
walk without creeping ; he could reach where it 
was proper, and ftoop where it was more be- 
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Mr. Ti/<?«<f thus delivers thcCharaflcr of Pli^ 
ny : That for what we call a happy Turn, Deli- 
cacy of Expreilion, and fpeaking only to the Bu- 
fmefs in hand, no Modern comes near to him ; 
no more than in the Variety of his Subjects, fuch 

as 
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as Intrigues of State, Points of Literature, and 
lUiftoiy, -Qufiftions in Natural Philofophy, ruraf 
iPleafurcs, thf^X^oncerns of his Fxiendc, -mkI feme 
Trifles which he renders important. 

The Charader of this Claffic is touched with, 
greater Delicacy and fixasftnrfs by Mr. BldckwelL 
?Zf»y the younger is one Of the fineft Wife that 
Italy has produced \ he as cprreQ land elegant, has 
a florid and gay Fancy, tempened with Maturity 
and Soundnefs of Judgment. Every thing in him 
i^ tequiiit^' ftudied, and yet in general ipeaking 
•everything is natural and eafy. In his incompa- 
raUe Oration in honour of 7r^'£i;7,he has frequent 
iind furprifine Turns of itmc Wit, without play^ 
:ing andtinlqtQg upon Sounds.: He has 6xhaufted 
jche*Siibjc& a£ Raie^du:, iifing 'eveiy Topic end 
^ecy I>dk8cy of Pra^e. 
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THIS Writer is flippofed'to have Uvedin 
the Time of Antomnm Piuty and has made 
himfelf famous by abridgif^ the Hiftory written 
bv Tragus Pompeius : His Hiftoiy heffox al Nitm$f 
rounder' of the AJfynan Monardiy^ and oUne 
^wn to the Time of Auguftus ; but this Wbfk» 
to the great Misfortune of the learned Worlds 
is lofty and its Lofs is attributed to the Ahridg- 
Bient, which beingwritten in a polite and de» 
emt Style, was very probably the Reafon why 
Siat Age negleSed the Original, and uling this 
oniv, their Succeflbrs totally flighted that. Nor 
is there any one, fays Vojftusy among the Latins^ 
who has more politely and elegandy contradcd 
the Hiftory of fo many Empires ; for he compre- 
hends the Actions almoft of all Nations, from Ni* 
nus to Auguftus. 

It is ^liy to make a near guefs at the Time 
when Tragus Pompiius lived, by what he faid in 
his forty-third Book,, of his Parents that came 
from Gallia Narbonenjis ; where he declares his 
Grandfather to be mado a Citizen of Rome by 
the Favour of Pompey the Great (whole Surname 
probably he took) during the Wars of Sertorius ; 
and that his Father, ^er he had bore Arms 

under 
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tnder Caius Cajar (who is here taken for the 
brft Emperor that bore that Name rather than 
biCaSfula) had the Honour to be his Secretary^ 
md jointly to keep his Seal. It is therefore 
bought that Tragus Pof^eius wrote his Hiftory 
inder Auguftns and TOenusy having fpoken of the 
Former at the End of the whole Work. It was 
Sivided into forty-four Books, whofe Number 
yu^tn has not changed no more than their Title, 
vrnichwas the Phtlippjc Hiftory, becaufe (as it 
appears from the fevendi unto the one and fortieth 
Book) it was a continued Narration of the Mace- 
domnn Empire, which owed its rife to Philip the 
Father to Alexander the Great. Theopompus 
had written before fifty ei^ Books called Philip- 
piciy which are quoted by Jthenaus and Diodorus^ 
and by fome held to be the Model which Tragus 
Pompeius followed, as Cicero imitating Denwfthenesy 
named his Orations Philippics with much le(s Rea- 
fon. 

It is the received Opinion, thztJu^iH made 
his Epitome (as was before faid) under the Reien 
of Antaninus Pius^ to whom it is fuppofed he 
dedicated it in his Preface, ^ad adte^ Impera- 
tar Antonine, nan tarn cagnofcendi ^uam emen-- 
/lands causa tranfmiji. I know the PaSage where- 
in that Emperor is mentioned, is diverily inter- 
preted, and fome have been perfuaded that he 
wrote after the Eftablifhment of the Roman Em- 
fire in Conflqntinaple^ becaufe of a PaiE^e in the 
Eighth Book, where hefpeaks of the Sovereign 
Power of Greece. Grseciam etiam nuncy & vir 
ribus far digmtate^ ' arbis terrarum Principem. But 
th^t Expreffion may admit other Interpretations, 
without a Neceffity of making him live two hun- 
dred 
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Jrcd Years later than he did, and in an Age 
^'hich produced nothing fo polite and elegan 
as all we have of this Author iS; It is ridicu 
lous to confound' this Wrfter with' yti/lin the 
Martyr, as one Martin a Polandtr does in his \ 
Chronicle ; for the manner in which the Hifto- j 
rian treats the Ifraditts in his fix and thirtieth 
Book, fhews him to be of Pagan Belief. - This 
Epitomizer of Tro^s is cenfurcd by fbme, f<x 
introducing a few Digreflions in a Work fo clofe 
and fliort as the Hiftory he writes. The firft 
is found , in the Beginning of his fccond Book, 
where the Scythians and Egyptians have a De^ 
bate on a Point of Honour, m what relates ta 
didr Antiquity, both of them pretending to hav« 
fufficient Reafons to call themfelves the moft an- 
cient People of the Earth: The (ccond is in 
the twentieth Book, on the Subjed^ of Pytha- 
goras^ whofe Birth, Voyage, Learn ng. Virtues 
and Death he defcribes, without forgetting the 
Misfortune which happened to his Difciples^ threc- 
fcore of whom were burnt in Croton^ and the reft 
exiled. Whence one may conclude, fays La 
Mothe^ that all forts of Digreffions are not to be 
condemned, when fo eminent an Author zsyujHnj 
who contraded in fo little a Space, the Hiitoiy of 
the l^ranfaclions of two thoufand Years, (which 
are reckoned from Ninusy the Founder of the jff- 
Jyrian Monarchy, to the Emperor Auguflus) mude 
no Difficulty fometimes to divert himfelf this. Way. 
upon an agreeable Subjcft. 

But. though ^2y/7/Vs Manner of Writing is fo 
excellent, that it was thought' worthy of >/«- 
gujius his Age, rather than that of the Antonines, 
his Elegancy of Style cannot atone for bis Mi- 

ftakes 
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flakes in relation. Pererius has convinced hjm 
of many Errors in reference to the Jews^ in his 
Commentaries upon \D£7;i/V/ ; and Vopifcus places 
him in the Rank of Hiftorians, who could not 
avoid Lying. That which he cannot be ex- 
cufed in is Chronology, where he was fo much 
miftaken, that he is not always to be depended 
on* And that which makes his Fault the greater, 
k, that ; the Reputation of Trogus PompeiHSj and 
the Eftcem which all the Ancients had for him, 
oblige Men to diink that thofe Mifcomputatlons 
in the Sequel of Times, are rather of the Copy 
than the Original, or of the Abbreviator rather 
than the primitive* Author j which is the ordi- 
nary Judgment of thofe, who have laboured moft 
in the belt Editions of J^flin* . 
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die Houfe of Pindar at Thebesy 66. 

Alexander Severusy his Honour for Virgilj 203. 

Alphonfoy King of Naples^ his Refpe&forOi/i^ 260. 

Amnias the firother of MfchyktSy 73. 

Amphidamas inftitutes* Funeral Games, 32. 

Anacreon^ faid to be in love widi S^pbo^ 4,1. 
His Birth and Parents, 56, 57. His Charafbr, 
57. Is cenfured by Ot;/^ 58. in love with Boys, 
58, 59. Defplfed Mongr, 59. Called the Wife, 
ihid. is choakM by a Grape-ftone, 63, 

Anaxagorasy inftruds Euripides^ 93. 

Antigonus Gonatusy his Character, 142. 

Anytus confpires againft the Life of Socratesj 109. 

Apollinarisy an Epigram of his, 198, 

Apolloy anfwers in Iambic Verfe, 85. Confulted 
upon the Fate of Euripides ^ 88. 

Apollonius Rhodiusy Scholar to CaUimachusj 132. 
A Native of Alexandrioy ibid. Librarian to 
Ptolemy Euergetes^ 138. 

Aratusy finifli'd a Copy of the Odyflee, 16. His 
Birth, his Parents and Profeflion, 141, 142. He 
writes upon Aftrology, 142. Familiar with 
Theocritus^ 143. His Chara<fter, ibid. 

Archelausy King of Macedonia^ entertains Euri-^ 
pidesy 91. 

Arellius Fufcusy Mafter to Ov/V, 246, 

Argonautica-i a Poem by Apollonius^ 137. 

Argonauts^ their Voyage defcrib'd by Lycepbron^ 
128. Their Hiftory, 138., 

Ariftarchusj 
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Arijiarchm^ publiflies Hofner^s Works, 15. 

Ariftcphanes^ his Father an Athenian^ 108 An 
Enemy to Tyranny, 108. An Account of 
his Enmity to Socrates^ 109. A Writer of the 
old Comedy, no. His Works, his Death and 
Epitaph by PlatOi 111. His Charader, 112. 
Is blamed by Cicero^ 113. Condemned by Plu=- 
tarch^ 114. Compared vf\\ki Menander^^ 115. 
A Character of his Comedies, ibid. His 
Style, 118. His Charafter by Mr. Rimer ^ 1 19. 
He is a Champion for Public Liberty, iViJU 
Compared with Terence^ 159. 

Art of Poetry by Horace^ 212. 

Athens^ Hoiner\ Works publilh'd there, 14, 

Augujiusj Patron to Firgil^ 192. Preferves his 
Works, 197. Patron to Phadrus^ 233. 

Aurelius^ his Charaftcr by Catullus j 183. 

Aufoniusy Birth and Education, 318. Raifed to 
the Confulihip, 320. He was a Chriftian, 322. 
His Works and the Character of them, 323. 

B. 

Bacon^ Lord, his CharaSer of Pindar^ 69. 
Baillety his Charader of Aufoniusy 324. 
Barbitorij invented by Alavusy 49. 
Barthiusy his Chara<^r of Propertiusy 231. Of 

Lucariy 277, Of Valerius Flaccusj 317. 
Batbyllusy beloved by Anacreoriy 58, 
Batiusy Founder of Cyrenty 131. 
BayUy his Remark upon Sappho and Anacreofiy 6o. 

Upon Lucretiusy'i'j^. His Apology for Catullus, 

188. 
Berenice, her Hair made a Conftellation, 133. 
Bilbilisy Martial bom there, 308, 
Blonde), his Charaftcr of //br^fr, 2H. 

N 2 Boileau^i 
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OfTsraufj 162. 
£m^uhiuh his Chait£ta of Ofisi^^Q. OfEmri- 

fUssj 97* Of Oppiajh i47> Of Ovid's Mcu- 

mcrphoiis, 259. Of Seneca^ 268. Of Sistius^ 

297. Of Fskrins Flaccusy 317. 
JBrut^ his Qianider of Ijurahu^ 172. Of M" 

finiusj 324. 
BrowTij hb Chara^br of OppUatj 148. 
BuioUci Verfe, invented by Tbeocritus^ 124. 
BMrnety Dt. his Chandler of Lucretius^ i8u 

C 

Cigciliusy acomick Poet> his Chariader, 157. 

Cafary Julius^ his Chara&er, 163. 

Caligula^ an Enemy to Virgil^ 202, 203. 

Cal^machusj bom in Cfreme^ 131. Entertained 
bv Ptolemy PhiladilptkSy 132. Writes his f a- 
tncr's Epitaph, 131. Compoies an Elegy upon 
Berenice^ Hair, 133. Obje£Hons to his Writ- 
ings, 135, 136, 137* 

Cajaubon^ his Apolo^ for Perfiusy 284. 

dajjiandray her Hiftory, 128. 

6V//(7, his Behaviour at the Floral Games, 312. 

Cstullusy tranflates a Poem of CaUimacbusy 133. 
His Works, 134. His Descent and Education, 
182. His Amours, 183. His Death, 184* 
Lampoons Julius Cafary 185. An Account 
of his Works, i66. Compared with MartitJy 
187. Is cenfured forLewdnels, i88. Is called 
the Learned^ 189, 

Cent9 Nuptialisj an Account of it, 324. 

Cercolusy Hufband to SappbAy 43. 
ina^ Vi'd^^d Euripides^ 90. 
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Chryfoftome^ zn Admirer of Jri^ophanes^ n8. 
Cicero^ his Eftecm for Euripides^ 96. Correib the- 

Works of Xucretiusj 172, His Opinion of 

Virgil^ 192. His Rcfpeft for TzhuUusy 216* 
Cimorij brings the Bones of Tbefeus to Athens^ 86« 

Ciofaniusj his Account of Ovid^ 252. His 

Charafter of Ovid^ 256. 
Claudia J the Wife of Statius^ her Charai^^ 294^ 

295. 
Claudian^ his Birth and Education, 328. His 

Works, and their Chara£ler, 333, (?c. 
Cleobulusy beloved by ^«tfir^^«,. 59. 
CleoHj fined, 113. 
Clito^ the Mother of Euripidiij 88. 
Clouds^ the Comedy of the Clouds by Arijiophanes^ 

no. 
Comedy^ an Acco|ii;it of the Old Comedy, in. 

The Progrefs of its Improvement, 1 14. 
Cohort of SamSy 133. 

Cormna, obtain'd a Prize from Pindar j ' 64, 66. . 
Corinnay Miftrefs to Ovidy 248. 
Cornutusy Tutor to Lucany 272. And to P^-^ 

y7»j, 281. 
Cowleyy his Chara^r of AnacreoHy 63. Infpired 

v/idi Pindar's Mufe, 71. 
Qratittusy his .Chara£ter, iii«. 
Crinitusy his Charaii^er of CatuUuSy i88« 
Critheisy 5. 

Cruciusy his Character of Plautusy 151, 
Cyri/j, a Rival to Horaccy 220. 

D. 

DamafagoraSy 2. 

Decamnichusy whipped by Euripides^ 91. 

D#5^, Miftrefs tg Ttbullusy 216, 

N 3 Z>«w- 
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Demiiritiff m Cynic PhUoTophei:, a62. 
DifiUMS^ his Acconm of Bj^cwms^ 179* 
Dimjfiui H^ilicamoffius^ lui Chaia&er ef /f^ 
ffiHTy 19. Of Simamdti^ 107. 

DrverUkmj tntrodticed m TiagMf)r> 84. 
Dwutius Marjusy his Epitsipli vpon ?M&i» 224* 
I>9mam^ hit ChMidar of A'l^;^^ I92« 
Ihvesj bring AwbroRa to Jubiter^ 2. 
Ihyden, his Charaaer of jEfihflkSy 78. Of 5^ 

^i^^i^X» 87. Of Timritutf 124. Of /f9- 

rtff/9 2x3. Of iMcimh 278* 

McUguij a Defeription of that Poem, 122* 

i£iA, j^VNiir's Verfes fo calkd, 67. 

jSZr^, the Nature <^ it, 225. 

Eticharmusy an Account of hiQi» 153* 

Epigrum^ a Definition of it^ i8y. 

£pimenidesy a Tragedy of JEfiHyltUy 76* 

JSpi/lUs of Oc;/V, politely XRnritten, 258. 

Erafmus^ his Charader of Terence^ i6l* 

EviUru his Chara£ler of jLavn'r/inri, 174. 

Eupohs^ his Death, 113. 

Evrem&nd*s Cenfure of T^nrr^ 1^5* Of Sgmta, 
269. . 

EuripideSj an Athenian^ his Parents, 88. Brought 
up in Exercifes of A£Uvity, 89. Is called did 
Dramatic Philofopher, 90. Obtained the 
Name of the Woman-Hater, ib. A Lover 
of the Poet Jgathon, 91. Is torn to pieces by 
Dogs, 92. Honoured after D|eath, 93. A 
Cenotaphium ereAed to him, si$d, h accuicd 
of Pegury and filafphemy, 94. An Account 

of 
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of 'his Works, 95, &fr. The Original of his 
Works preferved in Alexandria^ 96. Com- 
pared with Sophoclesy 97. Is cenfured by the 
Critics, 98. 
Eutychusy a Friend W PlMfdrus^ aj[4* 

Fajfi of Ovidi in dtgint Pocflit ftj*. 
/Vi^, Dr. his Remarks upon Pindar ^ 70. 
Ftvrey M. /^ his Charaftef of Pindary 6^. Of 
Callimachusy 12S» Oi JpoUonius^ l^(X OiOp^ 

pia?h H7* 
JFitvrey Mrs. iify htr Chara6kr of Anmreoh^ 6t* 

Of Ariji^phanrty 117* Of (jAUimitbut^ f34< 
Flavius KirgiywfSy Tutor to Ltuan^ 372. ^ 
/J^tfftf, the Expedition of the Goickn Fleece written 

bv ApilUniMs, 137. The Fable of the Golden 

Fleece ex^ain'cf, 138. 
Fuh/ia Stfetmof Motim to P&JiMt. dSo* 
Furiusy a Friend to Tennce^ 156. 

G. 

G^) Ms Account of Horner^ %t. 

(ffaUuSi aWriterof£legifs» tgs* 

GanuSi At Or/ril«l^ immoitili^ed by Pisidar^ 64, 

Gi^gieh ci Virjpl^ ao Account of ttaem^ I95» 

QifantMSf his Qiaradier of Lucrttinsy 177. 

Qififlinusf hit Ojmiioii <^ AuJimMs and LhtttSany 

J2t2. 

6rd^/avj| hk Chara£ler of /£vM!^, iS. 

Gyraldusy his Chamber of Arijlophanny ltd. Of 

. Apdlonius^ u^. Of X]»#i7% 278^ Of Jt&r* 
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H. 



Hadrian^ an Enemy to CUmdian^ 329. 

Halieutica^ a Poem written by Oppian^ 146. 

Haris CharaSer of Terence^ 162. 

Harpagiis^ General to Cyrus^ 57. 

Harvey^ Dr. his Saying of Virgil^ 202. 

Heinjiusj his Charafter of Hefiod^ 39, Of CiaZ6- 
machus^ 135. OiTerencfy 161. • 

Hdiod^usy 2. 

Hercules^ the Manner of his Death, 130. 

Hejiody an Account of his Death,' 29. The 
Names of his Parents, 30. His Kindnefs to his 
Brother^ 32. ' His Contention with Homer j 33. 
His Children, 34. The Manner of his Deadij 
his Tomb and Epitaph, 35. Monuments in 
honour of htm, 36. An Account of his 
Works, 36, 37. The Chamber of his Writings, 
38, &c. . - 

Hieroj King of Syracuje^ 66. His ChanuSler, 121. 
Demands of Sim&ntdes what God is, 103. 

Hipparchusy a Friend to Anacreon^ 60. 

Horner^ i. His Birth, 2, 6ff. Parents, 2. Poetical 
Genealogy, 3. Reafon of his Name, ibid* 
His Blindnefs, 4. Sets up a School of Poetry, 9. 
His Death, ibid. Is taken for a Madman, ibid. 
Difputes about the Place of his Birth, lo. 
About his Parents, ibid. About his Name, 
II. Why call'd Maonides^ 10, An Ac- 
count of his Works, 12. His Rhapfodies, 
why fo caird, 13. The firft Edition of his 
Works, 1 4. His Works digcfted> ibid. Tran- 

flated^ 
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flated, 16. His Charader, i6, t^c. The Ve- 
neration paid him by the Ancients, 23, His 
Poems faid to be written without Defign, 25. 
CalI'd a Plagiary, ihid. His Works baniih'd 
from PJatis Commonwealth, 27. 

Homerium, lo* 

Hornci^ bom at Venufimn^ 2P4. His Refped for 
his Father, 205. Flies fljamefuUy at rhrlippi^ 
ihid. Is introduced to Virgil^ Meatnasj and 
. Jhgu/his^ %o(u His Death, aoy. Bis Tem- 
per and Perfon defcrib'd, 208. His Works, ao8» 
His Style and Chara&er 5f his Writings, 209. 
210. Could have compofed an £pic Poem, 
21^. His Compliment to TibuUus^ 222. 

Hojlia^ MiArefs ^%o J^rspgriiusy 282. 

'J. 

'Jiisi the Name of a Bird, 132. And of a Poem 

written hy OviJ^ 255* 
Idylliums ofTkncritus^ an Account of theddy Z2a» 

J[2) 

[iJpUhiha^ Miftrefs to Catuttus, iSj. 

julia^ Ceiebraccd by Ovid under the Nam<j of 

^ Corimrn^ 253. 

^ymtmi^ Wa at Jquinum^ 299. Writes his Sa- 
tires, 30a Is i^t to Egypt^ Hid. Returns 
to Romef 30a His Charader, 301. His Works, 
ilfid. Compared with Horace^ 303, ^ 
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LitliuSf a Friend to Teraue^ 156. AS&ci him 
in the Comedy of die S^-Tonnentor, 161. 
Lambinus^ his Chara&er of LwcnrfAvx, 175. 

Lefih^ Mifireis to Catullus^ 183. The &ftcr of 
Clodius^ 184. 

Leucate^ 44. 

Lipfiusy his Chara£ter of Phnttus^ isi. Of 97^/- 
fusy 226. Of Propertiusj 231. Off^wttw, 261. 

Livius Andronlcus^ the fiifl LfffiJi Comedian, his 
CharaAer, 149, 

Z^^/n«j9 his Charader of Pimfiir, 68. Of Mfcbj' 
lusy 76. Of Apottonius^ 140. 

Lover^sLeapj 45. 

Lucan^ his FamUy, his Birdi, 271. His Education 
and Improvement, 272. His Hatred to ^^ffVy 
273. His Death, 275, An Account of his 
Works, 276. The Charafter of Aem, ibiJL 

LuciHusy a Poet, an Account of him, 213. 

Lucretius, his Family, and Reafon of his Name, 
167. Studies the Epicurean Philofophy, 168. 
His intimate Friends, 168. His Deadi, and 
the Manner of it, 169, 170. His Addrefe to 
Fenus, lyo. His Works, 171, 172. Writ his 
Poem in his Diftraftion, 173. His Charafter, 
174, bfc. Compared with Ennius and Vir* 
giU 178. His Poem is condemned, 180. 

LycophroTiy his Birth, Family and Death, 126, 
127. His Works, 127. The Foundation of 
his Poem explained, 128. Is called the Mud- 
dy and Myfterious, 129. His Charadcr, 
129. 

Lycurgusy brought Honur^^ Works into Gracey 13. 

Lycus 
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Lycusy beloved by Alcausy 52. Defcribed by 

Cicero^ 53. 
Lyriquesy Pindar the Father of that Verfe, 68. 
Ljfander^ permits the Burial of Sophoclss^ 83. 

M. 

Macrobiusy his Account of Lucretius^ 175. 

Ala la J the Name of FirgiFs Mother, 190. 

Mamurra^ his CharaSer, 185. 

JUaniliuSy his Charafter of Theocrituf^ 123. In 
what Age he lived, 237. His Name, 237. 
Flourifh'd under Augujius^ 237. His Family, 
238. His Works, 246. Their Charafter, 238. 

• Is addided to the Stoicsy 242. His Knowledge 
in Aftrology, 244. 

Maratusy beloved by Tibullus^ 219. 

Marcellaj the Wife of Martial^ 309. 

Marefiusy his CharaSer of Pr^^^rf/w, 231. 

MartiaU his CharaSer of Virgil^ 202. Of Pro^ 
pertiusy 228. His Birth, intended for the 
Bar, 308. His Works, 309. His Charafter, 

3^3- 
Mecanasy a Patron to Virgily 194. 

Medea^ a Tragedy of Euripdh^ 96. 

Melejigenesy a Name of Horner^ 6. 

Memmiusy convidked of Bribery, 169. An Ac- 
count of him, 173. 

iMenalippusy 4. The Name of a Tragedy, 94. 

^enandir^ a Writer (rf" the new Comedy, no. 
His Charader, 114. His Style and Writings, 
158. 

Mentesy 6. 

Mijfala Corvinusj a Patron to Tibullusj 216. 

Metamorphofis of Ocf/i^ faid to be copied from 
Parthmusy 259. ' 
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Mtmmrmusj an Account of him^ aaSk Is qoot* 

ed by Horace^ 229. 
Mvrhofius^ his CharatSter or.4iE»r//<r/, 313. 
Mullet^ the PuniihnieRt of die /d&Af , 56. 



N. 

NapUs^ Firgil ^uii€$ iherc^ i^i. 

Naialisj betrays, Seneca^ 265, 

NaugeP^ius^ his Avcrfion to Aiitrtuily 18R, And 

to Siatiusy 296. 
Neara^ Miftrefs to TilvUusy 217. 
Nemefisy Miftrefs to TihuUus^ 217, 
\^r(?, his Ufagc of Seneta^ 270. His Fondnefi for 

Poetry, 273. 



o. 

O^avia falls into a Swoon at the Hearing of 
fome Verfes of Virgil^ 196; 

Odc^ theCharader of it, 208. Odes of Victory, 
64. 

Odyjfeeo^ Horner^ 7. Where compofed, 9. 

Oedipui CsIoneuSf a Tragedy by SopkocUsj 82« 

Oldham^ his Judgment of &7^i^, 48. 

Oppiarij an Accoynt of hJ5 Faniily, and the Place 
of his Birth, 145. Apphes himfelf to P<)etry, 
146. His Works, ibid. The Manner of his 
Death, ibid. Honours paid- to htm^ rind. Cha- 
ra<Eler, 147. Copied from the Book of Johy 148. 

Ovidy his Character of 4k^uSy 54. Of CaUi^ 
machtisy I3f. Of LucrHtttst, ryi, His^ ISegy 
upon THrtdittTy 2^5. Hw-Familyj aftd-Begto*- 

ning 
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ntng of his Studies, 246. His Acquaintance 
with Men of Learning, 247. Addi<Eted to 
Venusy 248. Finifhes his Heroic Epiftles arid 
:Fafit^ 249. He throws 4iis Metamorphojis into 
the Fire, 250. Is banifh'd, 251. The Keafons 
'^f his Banifliment examin'd, 251. Applies 
in vain to be recalled, 253. Defires his AQies 
might be carried to Rome^ 254. His Work$ 
and their Cbaradier, 256, k^c. Compared with 
TibuUus and Propertiusy 257. His Pen dif- 
cover'd, 260. 

P. 

Patiy danced at Pindar's Birth, 64. 
Paris-, a Pantomime Player, 300. 
Particulo, a Friend to J^hadrusj 234. 
Paterculus^ his Charadcr oi He/tod^ 39. Of TJn. 

renc€j 157. 
PauLf St. cites an Expreffion from Aratusy 144. 
Paulina^ Wife to Seneca^ 264. Refolves to die 

•with : her Huflband, 266. Is - prevented by 

NiTOj 267. 
Paufaniasj celthTZted hy SimonidtSj lOl. 
Peridesy rebukes S^hecUs for his Love of Boys, 82« 
Perilky Wife to Ovidy 247. 
Perraulty his Opinion ^{ Homer ^ 24. 
"Perftusy born at Folterra, 280. Profefle? the 

Stoic Philofophy, 281. His Friends, and the 

Manner of his Death, 282. His Works, 282. 

Compared 'With Juvenal and Horace, 283, 

The R^afonof his Obfcurity, 284. Called the 

Blind and Dark Poet, 1285. 
Phtedrus, his Account of Simonides, tog. A 

^racian taken Captive by O&aH^ius, 233. 
Vol. IL O Tin§u. 
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Tin6hired with Vanity, 234. His Character, 

^34- 
Phanonunaj a Poem by jlratusj 143, 

PhaoTiy beloved by Sappho, 43, An Account 

of him, 43. 
Philemon^ his Saying concerning EuripidiSj 93. 
Philetas, an Account of him, 230. 
Pindar^ his Birth and Parents, 64. Fed by a 

Swarm of Bees, 65. His Guide in Poetry, 

65. Honours paid to him, 65. His Deaui, 

66. An Account of his Works, 67. Titles 
given him by the Ancients, 69. The Cha- 
rafter of his Writings, 70. 

Pifijiratus^ coUefted Homer* s Works, 14. 
Pijo^ an Account of his Confoiracy, 268. 
Ptthaus^ the firftPublifher of PA^c^ia, 234. 
Plato^ recommends ^n/iophaneSf 113. 
Plautus, his Birth and Parentage, and Reaibn of 
his Name, 149. Reduced to grind at a Mill, 
150. The Number of his Comedies, 150. 
His Death and Epitaph, 151. Compared with 
Terence, 152. Condemned by Horace^ 152. 
PU-ny, his Letter concerning Silius Italicusy 290. 

Concerning Martial^ 310. 
Plutarch, condemns Jrj/iophaneSj 114. 
Poetry, a particular Account of it, 149. 
Pcggius^ thefirft Publiflier of J^;2/7/i^j, 236, 
Pcly< rates. Tyrant of Samos, 58. A Friend t# 

Anacrcoyi, 60. 
Portius Latro, Matter to Ov/V, 246. 
Prifcus, a Friend to Martial, 309. 
Propertius, his Opinion of CaUimachus^ 134. 
His Family and Acquaintance, 227. His 
Death and Works, 228. Compared ^ith 
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Tibullus ^xii Ovid^ 230. His Charafter, 231, 

232. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus^ preferves the Originals of 

the old Tragedians, 96- 
Pytheusy 2l triumphal Poem made upon him by 

Pindar p 67. 

Q: 

^intiUan^ his Charafter of Pindar^ 68. Of 

Euripides y (j^J. Of Simonides, 1 07. Of Theo^ 
• erituSi 122. Of Apolhmus, 140. Oi jfratus^ 

144. Of Terence J 162. Of Lucretius^ 175. 

C^ Tibullus, 226. Of Lucan^ 277. Of Fa* 

Urius Flaccusy 315. 

R. 

Radiflj^ The Punifhment of the Radifli, 55. 

Rapinj his Chara£ler of Jnacrion^ 62. Of Pin^ 
dary 69. Of Mfchylusy 77. Of S&phocksj 86. 
Of Artjiophanesy 116. Of Jpolhniusy 140, 
Of Oppianj 147. Of Terence, 163. Of Horace 
208. Of 77*«//«/, 225. Of Ov/rf's Epifflcs, 
258. Of Senecoy 269. Of Silius Italicusj 292. 
Of Statiusy 298. Of Juvenaly 306. 

Rhodopey an Account of her, 42. 

Rimery his Charafter of Artftophanesy 119. 

Rufinusy an Account of him, 331. 

S. 

Salmajiusy his Character of JEfchyluSy 77. 
Sapphoy her Birth, Parents, and Acquaintance, 
41. Her Brothers, 42. Her Marriage and 

O 2 Female 



^ 
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. Female Favourites, 43. In Loyc with PhaoHj 
43. Her Death, 45. An Account of her 
Works, 46. Their Charader, 47. Two of 
the Name, 48. 
SioUger^ his Judgment of Horner^ 26. Of Ana* 
creofiy 62. Of Jrtflophanesj n8. Of Calli- 
machus^ 134. Of Oppian^ 147. OlPlautuSj 
153. Of Terence^ 161. Of Catullu^ 189. 
Of Virgily 199. Of Horace, 209. Of Tibul- 
hsj 226. Of Ovid, 256. Of Seneca y 261, 
268. Of £»rtf», 277- Of Perjius, 285. 
Of Satitius, 2(yj. Of Martialy 313. Of Pa. 
Urius FUucus, 316. 
iif^iW^ Africmws^ a Friend to Terenei, 156^ 
ietderiy calls Ovid 3. great Canon Lawyer, 258« 
Seneca, born at Cbrduba, 26 f. His Family and 
Relations, 262. Is accufed of Adultery and 
banifh'd, 263. Tutor to jV#r^, 263. His 
|reat Ricfacs,^ 264. The Manner of Us Dead^ 
Met, tic drinks Poilbn, 267, 
Stci/iansj their Hefpeil for Ac Tragedies of £«- 

ripiJeSy 98. 
4$//.W ItaUcus, his Family and the SteaTofiof his 
Nanac, 288. He is fent into Ajta, 289. 
Is complimented by Martial, 289. Writes 
an Fpic Poem, 291. His Works, asd their 
Charafter, 292. 
SimonideSy preferred to Efchylus, 74. Born at 
Ceos, an Account of his Parents, 1 00, Won 
the Prize from Efchylus, loi. Preferv'd twice 
from Death. loi. The Inventor of local Me- 
mory, 102. Saved by a Dream, 102. His 
Advice to Paufanias, 102. Is exceeding co- 
vet us, 104. He let the Mufes out to hire, 105. 
His two Trunks^ 105, . He is ihipwreck'd, his 

Death, 
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Death, Burial, and Tomb, io6. His Works, 
the Charafter of them, 107. 

Socrates^ an Admirer of Euripidesy 89. Severely 
treated by Ariftophanesy 109. 

Sophocles^ preferrd to Mfchylusj 74. His Birth, 
Parents, his Education, 78. Celebrates the 
Vi<ftory of Salamisy 79. Inftrufted by Mfchy^ 
lusy 79. Wins the Prize of Poetry from 
Mfchylusy 80. Hercules appears to him in a 
Dream, 81. Inclines to the Love of Boys, 
81. His Opinion of Women, 82. Accufed 
by his Sons as a Madman, 82. His Death 
and Burial, 83. High Improvement of Tra- 
gedy, 83. His Works, 83. Diftinguilhed 
by Virgil^ 84, Emulation between him and 
Euripides,, 85. Compared with EurMdes^ 86. 

StatiuSi writes in Honour of Lucan*s Birth-Day, 
27:^. Bom at Naples^ 294. In favour with Do^ 
mitianj 295. Sells a Play to Paris the ASor, 
296. His Death and Charai^er, 297, (ffr. 

Straboy his Charadtef of Homer ^ 17. 

Stradoi his Opinion of Lucan^ 278. Of Statius^ 
297. 

Style J the Style of Homer J 21. 

Sulpicioj complimented by TibuUusj 2 1 8. 

Sylva^ oi Statiusy their (Jharadter, 296* 

T, 

Ten^lej Sir Williamy his Account of Horner^ 22« 

(Jf Firgilf 202- 
^erence^ compared particularly with Plautusy 153. 

An African^ 155. His Perfon defcribed, 156. 

And Qualities, 156. At what Time he wrote 

his Plays, 158. Borrows (xom Memmder^ 158. 

O 3 Th» 
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The Succe(s of his Comedies^ 159. He is (aid 
to be aififted by Scipio and Ldtlius, 156. His 
Death, i6i. H15 Charaflery 1619 162. Hi§ 
Style, 163. 

Tbebaid^ a Poem by Statiusj 196. 

Theocritus^ bor;i at Syracufe^ 120. An Account 
of his IdytUumsy 12 1. Put to a violent Deaths 
121. An Account and Character of his Writ- 
ings, 121. Compared with ^/VW/, 123. His 
Diale£b, 124. His Chara£^er by Fontaneuey 125. 

^efeusj his Reliques brought to Athens^ 79. 

Thifpisy 75. The firft who taught TragcJy ac- 
cording to Art, 83. 

7$hiIIusy his Defcent and the Reafoil of his Name, 
215. An Account of his Amours, 216. Ad- 
dicted to criminal Love, 21 8. Attends Afef- 
fala into Sytiaj 22 1« His Epitaph, 221 . Fd- 
lows Mtjfala into Aquitairtj 221. No Friend 
to Courts, 223. His Death, 224. His 
Works, 225. 

TTtmoleonj his Epitaph, hy Simonides^ 107. 

Tcmi^ the Place of Oi/i's Banifliment, 251. 

Tragedy, the Definition, Beginning, and Pro- 
grefs of it, 83. 

7urnebus, hisCharafler of Propertius^ 231. Of 
Martial^ 313. 

TyndarideSi an Appearance of them, 10 1. 

Tytius, beloved by TtbuUtis^ 2ig. Familiar with 
Horace^ 220, 

V. 

Valerius Flaccus, his Life and Death, 315. An 

Account of his Poem, 315. 
Valgiusy a Poet, his Opinion of y^r^wc^, 160. 

Varriy 
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Varroy his Charadler oiPlautusy 150. Of Terence^ 
162. 

Vavajffbr^ his Charafter of Perjiusj 286. 

Virgil^ compared with Homer j 22. His Refpe£l 
iox Hefiod^ 32. ^ or Tbeocritusy I2i. Copies 
from jipollonius^ I4<>. An Account of his Birth 
and Defcent, 190, Is fent to Cremona^ 191. 
His Patrons, 192. Is in danger of his Lifc> 
193. The BLeafen of his Name, 19 j. Is ceti- 
fured for the Love of Boys, 194, Writes hi3 
Georgicks^ 195. Writes his iff ««V, 196. His 
DeaSi, 197. Orders his Mneis to be burnt, 
197.- An Account of his Perfon and Temper, 
198. His Will, /fo'^. Not infenfible of Love, 
198. His Works and Charader^ 199, &fr. 
Compafed with Hdmer^ aoo. Honours paid 
, him at Rome^ 203. 

Umbritius^ a Friend to Jiwenal^ 299. 

Voffius^ his Remark upon Pindar^ 65. Upon 
Plautusy 153. Upon Horace j 213, Upon 
Seneca^ 261. Upon Perftus^ 286. Upon 
Martiah 3I3. 

X. 

Xehiay not written by Martial^ jiO. 
Xenoclesy a wretched Poetafter, 95. 

Z. 

Zeno, an Epicurean, i6S. 
ZenodotHS, Publifhes Homer* s Wo As^ 1$, 
Zoilus^ 10. The Reafon and Manner of hts 
Death, 28. 

^he End of the Index A? Vol, I. 
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ADrian^ addi<5led to Poetry, 23. 
JEf chines^ his Charadler of DemoJIheneSy 46. 
Agaihia^t his Epigram upon P/w/^r^A, 108. 
jigyrium-i Diodorus born there, 60. 
Aldus Minutius^ Yixs Chdsz&tx oi Pater cuius ^ 193. 
Alphonfoy King oiArragon^ his Efteem for Livy^ 

184. Is cured ofaDiftemper by reading of 

^intus Curtius^ 199. 
Amiternum^ Saluji born there, 114. 
Ammonius^ ^Tutor to Plutarch^ loi. 
Anaxagoras^ Tutor to Thucydides^ 18. 
Annaks Velleianiy a valuable Piece of Learning, 

195. 
Antipater^ h\s Chzvdi&tx oi Demoflhenes^ 41. His 

Saying of hini) 44* 

Antiphon^ 
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Jntiphm^ Mafter to Thucydidesj i8. 

ApoUonius Tyanausj a Story of him, 89* 

jfppian, his Defcent and Preferments, 77, An 
Account of hb Works, 78. Their Chara£lcr, 79. 

jfpronianusy the Father of D40 Cajius, 83, 

jfratusy his Poem tranflated by Ckeroj i^y^ 

jirnuphiSj an Egyptian^ 90. 

Arrian<i his various Honours and Preferments, 71. 
His Writings, 72. Publifhcs the jEwA/n^r^w of 
Epi6ietu$y 73. TheCharafter of his Writings, 

75- 
AJtnius PoUicj ccnfures the Style of Xrzy, 185. 

Augtiflusy his Funeral, 86. His Charaflier of 

Cicer^ 163. 

AtyUf lt^& Charafier of Tackusj 216. HU Vin-* 

d^cztion o£ Suaonius^ 74,4, 
Bibuks^t, CoB&iiwUk Julius Qe/ar J 13s. 
Bk^kwiUj hifi Chara(Sier ofPlinyy 259* 
jB4dinmy his Cbarader of PoijSiusy 58* Of 

Diodorusy 62. Of Diovjfiusy 64* Of Jfpian^ 

BMeau^ kis Account of Jrruifiy 72. 
Brafidas^ overcome by Thiu^dt^ 19. 
Brufjfiy fupplies the two furft Books of ^ulntui Cmr^ 
tiusy 197. 

c. 

Callus Secundus Curioy his Chara£ber of Apptan. 

81. 
Calenusj a famous Orator abufed by Z)/V, 87, 
C(7/rj, 1^ Gentlemaa <tf this City« a Story of him 

184* ^ Cii/j/?. 
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Callifthenes^ various Accounts of his Death, 74. 
CaUiftratus^ encourages Demoftbenes in his Studies, 

^36.. 

CapitoUnusj his Ch^rz&er of Herodianj 99. 

Cajauhony his Account of Polybiusy 59. Of Hero- 
diin, 99. Of Tacitus y 221. 

Catiliney his Confpiracy defeated by Cicero^ 149. 

CatOy his Speech againft Catiline^ 136. His Say- 
ing of Cicero J 160. 

Catullusy dedicates his Poem to Cornelius Neposy 
167. 

Chripinay Queen of Sweden^ her Efteem for Ti- 
citus^ 216. 

Ciceroy his Charafter of Herodotus^ 8, 21, The 
Place and Circumftances of his Birth, 146. 

^ Studies under Mutius Scavolay 147. Pleads 

• for Rofciusy 147. His Studies and Advance- 
ment, 148. Pleads againft Verresy and defeats 
Cati linens Confpiracy, 149. Is banifhed, 151, 
Returns to Romey 152. Marries a fecond Wife, 
154. Is profcribed, 155. And put to death, 
156. His Merit and Charafter, 156. He 
tranflates Plato^s Timausy 158. His Studies 
and Travels, 158. A Defcription of his Perfon, 
159. His Country Seats, i6o. His great 
Abilities, and Chara£ler, 161, ^c. 

Xaielia^ various Accounts of her Adventure, 70. 
Her Story not well told by Livyy 188. 

Clodius^ his Attempt upon Pompeia, 134. Is ac- 
cufed and difcharged, 135, 150. 

Colerus^ his Character of ^uintus Curtiusy 197. 
Of Lucius Florusy 232. 

Conjiantine the Greaty preferves the Works of Po^ 
lybiusy 51. 

Cornelius NepoSy his Birth and Defcent, 166. 
His Friends and Correfpondence, . 167, His 

Writing^ 
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Writings and their Charafter, 167. His Tafte 

of good Senfe, 170. 
Corwey^ an Abby, the Annals of Tacitus foun4 

there, 230. 
Co/mo de Medicisy his Efteem for Tacitus, 2i6« 
Cojfutia^ contrafted to Julius Cafar, 130. 
Ctefipbon^ defended by Demofthenes, 45. 
Cyropisdia^i an Account of that Work, 32, 

Dares Phrygiusy not tranflated by Nepos^ 170. 
Decades of Livy^ an Account of them, 175. 
Demetrius Phalereusy his Charafter of Demojlhenes^ 

45- - 
Dmojihenesy formed himfelf upon the Model of 

Thucydides^ 23. His Defcent, 35. Sent tp 

School, 36. Refolves to be an Orator, 36. 

Meets with great Difficulties in his Studies, 

the Particulars of them, 36, 37. Is inftrudled 

by a Comedian, 39. He pleads ag^inft Philip 

of Macedon^ 39. Receives a Prefent from 

Dariusy 40. Behaves with Cowardice, 40. 

Is accufed of Bribery and banifli'd, 42. Poi- 

fons himfelf, 42. Honours paid to his Memo* 

ry, 43. His natural Temper and Genius, 43. 

His Chara<fter, 43, ^c. He flouriflied in the 

Reign of Philip of Macedotiy 49. 

Dio Cajftusy born at Nicaoj 82. His Dignities, 
83. Is praifed for his Condu6^, 84. His 
Hiftory commended, 85. Is accufed of Par- 
tiality, 86. Is cenfured for Superftition and 
Credulity, 88. The Charader of his Writ- 
ings, 90. 

Jiiodorus Sieulus^ his Birth and Account of hit 

Works, 
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Works, 60. The Contents of his Hfjftorjr, 
61. The Charafter of his Writings, 61, fcfr. 

Diodotus^ MaftertoCrV^^ 157. 

Dionyjius of Halkamajfusy his CharaSer of He* 
dotus. 9. Of Demojlhenesy 45. Of PolybJMs^ 
58, His Birth 66, He learns the Latin Ton- 
66. His Hiflx>ry, 67. His Style, 67. , 
[is Treatife of Rhetoric^ 69. Is cenfured for 
Credulity, 69. 

DolabelU^ acculed by 'Julius Cafar^ ^ZZ* 

Dryo^ Mother to Herodotus^ 3. 
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E. 

Epi^etusy Mafter to Arriarij 71. 
Eratojlhenesy his ChanuSier of DimoJibeneSy 46« 
Evremmtj his Charafter of Petronius^ 21 !• 
Eufebiusy his ChanuSler of Dhdirusy 64. 

F. 

Fahevy his Charafter of Lucius Fkrus^ 236. 

Fabius PiSfor^ an Hiftorographer, 178. 

Felton^ Dr. his Charafter of Thucydides^ 24. 

Florus Lucius y an Account of him, 231. And 
of his Writings, 232. Is cenfured for his Hy- 
perboles, 235. 

G. 

Gordon^ his Charafter of Tacitus^ 220. 

Gregory the Great, h fevere Cenfur^r of Livy^ r86. 

Gryllusy the Son of Xenophon^ killed, 2f8« 
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and roafting them : We hear Vlyjfes boafting of 
being the beft Cook in the World, and challeng- 
ing any Man to cut Meat, to ferve Wine, or to 
make a Fire with him. And we fee Achilles 
tnring his Faculty at the fame Employment. 
Thefe, and other Cenfures equally trifling, are to 
be met with, which are eafily anfwer'd, by obferv- 
ing only, that when we are reading Horner^ wc 
are reading the moft ancient Author in the Hea- 
then World. We are taking a View of Nature 
in her fimple Drefs, in Oppofition to the Luxury 
of fuccceding Ages ; we are ftepping almoft three 
Thoufand Years back into the remoteft Antiqui- 
ty, and entertaining ourfelves with a clear and 
furprifing Vifion of Things no where elfe to be 
found, Uie only authentick Picture of the ancient 
World. _ : 

It is certain, the divine Phto banifhed the 
Writings of Homer out of his Commonweialth, 
which fome would fix as a Blemifh upon the Poet's 
Reputation. The Reafon, fays Blackwallywhy Plato 
would not admit the Poems of Homer to be in 
the Hands of the Subjefts of that Government, 
was, becaufe he did not cfteem ordinary Men ca- 
pable Readers of them. They would be apt to per- ' 
vert his Meaning, and have wrongNotions of God 
and Religion, by taking his bold and beautiful Alle- 
gories in a literal Senfe. Plato frequently declares 
that he loves and admires him as the beft, the 
moft pleafant, and the divineft of all the Poet?, 
and ftudioufly imitates his figurative and myfti- 
cal Way of writing. Tho' he forbad his Works 
to be read in publick, yet he would never be 
without them in his Clofet. Tho' the Phildfo- 
pher pretends, that for Reafons of State he muft 
remove him out of his City, yet he declares he 

C % would 
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would treat him with all poffible RdpeA wbife 
he ft^dy and difmifs him laden with Pteicnts, and 
adorned with Garlands, as the Priefts and Sup- 
plicants of their Gods uled to be} by which Mark 
of Honour, wherever he came. Men nudit be 
warned, and induced to efteem his Perfim Mored, 
and receive him with due Veneration. 

Th£ moft memorable Enemy to the Merits of 
Homer was Zoilus^ a fiiarling Cridck, v^o fre- 
quented the Court of Ptokny Pbtladelpbus King 
of Eg^ty z great Encourager of learned Men. 
. This FcUow wrote ill-natur'd Notes upon die 
Writings of this Poet, butrecdved no Encou- 
ragement from the Egyptian Prince. He foon 
became univerfally hated, and at length died 
miferably ; fome fay he was ftoned, others that 
he was burnt to Death, and others th:^ he was 
crucified by Ptolet^y for a Crmie that deierved 
that Puniihment. 



Editions of HOMER. 

Grace Tjpis Elegantijpms cum alus Poetis Heroici 
Carminis, apud H. Steph. 1 566. Folio. 

Gr^ bf Lat. cum Scboliis Greeds (sf Notts Variorum^ 
eurnfite ]oi. "BzxiitSy znjoL Cantabr. 1711. 

Gr. 6f Lat, cum nova Verfione^ & Notts Sam. 
Clarke, D. D. 2 'vol. 4to. 

If this Edition had the Gr$ek Scholia^ it would 
be much preferable to that of Mr. Barnes. 

Gr. (3' Lat. (fine Scboliis) curante Steph. Berglero, 
^njoU i2mo. 
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H. 

Halicamaffusy Herodotus born there, 3. 

HegefipyUj the Mother of Thucydides, 16. 

Henry the Fourth of France^ his Refped for Ca/ar^s 
Commentaries, 144. 

HereniuSf kills Cicero^ 156. 

Herodian^his Family, and an Account of his Hiilo* 
ry,»^2. His Chara£l:er, 98. 

Herodotusj an Account of his Travels, 2, TTie 
Place of his Birth and Family, 3. Called the 
Thurian, 3. An Account of his Hiftory, 4. 
Gives the Name^ of the Nine Mufes to his 
Books, 6. Recites his Hiftory at the Olympic 
Games, 7. The Charafter of his Hiftory, 8. 
Compared with Thucydides^ 9. His yeracitjr 
difputed, 10. His Character defended, 11, 1 2* 
An Account of his Writings, 14. He is faid 
to have written the Life of Homer ^ 15. 

Hojliliay Cornelius Nepos born there, 166. 

I. 

Ifausj Maftcr to Demojihenes^ 36. 
Julius dejar^ his Defcent, 130. PardonM by 
" Sylky 131. Is taken by Pirates, 132. His Beha- 
viour among them, 132. Sets up Pompey^s^ 
Statues, 134. His Refie(3ion upon Alexander 
the Greats 134. Speaks in favour of Catiline 
and the Confpirators, 136. Is made Governor 
of Spainy 137. Is flain, 139. His Works 
and Charadler, 140, ^c. His Style, 140. An 
Epigram by him, 141. An Account of his Com- 
mentaries, 142, Is Compared with Dmo/Ufehes 

P and 
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and Polybiusy 145. Overcome by the Elo- 
quence of Cicero i 153. 

yujiinj an Account of his Hiftory, 260. He writes 
under the Reign of Antonius PiuSy ^61. v 1$ 
cenfured, 262. 

Jujiin Martyr^ his Charader of Diodorus^ 63. 

Kennety White^ his Charafter of Plinyy 257, 

Lampj'ius^ his Charafter, lor* 

Leliusi his Friendfhip to Polybius^ 58. 

Lenausj a Grammarian, 119. 

Lipftusy his Charafter of Thucydides^ 25. Of Poly^ 
bius^ 58. Oi Paterculusy 191. Of ^intus Cur^ 
tiusj 197. Of PetrottiuSy ;»2. Of Tacitusj 
219. Of Suetonius^ 240. 

X/'Z{y, his CharacSer oi Cicero j 163, His Birth and 
Method of Study, 172. His Death and Cha* 
rafter, 173, t^'r. His Sincerity, 174. An In- 
fcription upon his Tomb, 175* A particular 
Account of his Works, 175. His great Parts, 
178. The Noblenefs of his Expreflion, 178. 
A great Judge of Decorum, 178. He is cen- 
fured, 185. His Style is blamed, 185. 

LonginuS'i his Saying of Horodotusy lO, 

Lucian^ his Remark upon Herodotus^ 5. Many 
of that Name, 109. Born at Samofata^ no* 
His Vifion of two young Women^ his Profef- 
fion and Death, no, b* feq. His Charadter, 
J12* His Morals, 113. His Style and Learn* 

. ing, 114. Is csdhd Prometheus^ 116. 
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Lucretiaj her Story not well told by Livy, iSj^ 
Ludovlcus Vives^ his Character of Diodorus^ 62, 

Of Livy^ 183.x Oi Suetoniusy 240. 
Lycortus^ Fsithcr of Poly hi us ^ 51, 
Lyxusy Father to Herodotus^ 3. 

M. 

Macciusyhxs Cenfure of Polybius, 56. 

Alammea, the Emprefs, cenfured by Herodian, 96. 

Marcellinm^ his Charafter of Thucydtdes^ 22. 

Mejfalina^ fome Account of her, 204. HerDeatb^ 
223. 

Milo^ kills Clodius^ 152. 

Montague^his Ch2iV2£kcx of Diodorus^ 61. 

Mothe^ La^ his Charafter of Herodotus ^ 15. Of 
Thucydidesy 17. Of Xenophon^ 30. His Ac- 
count of Poljbiusy 56. Of Diodorusj 61. Of 
Dionyjiusy 68. Of Herodiarij 94. Of jHw/- 
/^j, 219. Of Jujitn^ 262. 

Moyne^ Le^ his Cha^^er of SaUuJiy 124. 

Muretusy his Cenfure of Suetonius^ 243. 

N. 

Neoptokmusy inftrufts Demofthmes in Pronuhci^ 

ation, 39. 
^<fr^, fome Account of his Character, 206. 
Nicetesy Tutor to. P/rVjy, 248. 
Niciasj his Charafter, 18. 
Nicholas^ the V. Pope, prefcrves fome Fragments 

of Polybiusj 50. 
Nedotiusj firft publiflies the Works of Petrdnius^ 

214. 

PZ ^. 
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O. 

O^avtusy applies himfelf to GierOy 154* - 
Oppiusj a Friend to Julius Cafar^ 143. 

P. 

Padua^ Ltvy bom there, 172. 

jPatirculusy his Chara<^er of Gceroy 192. His 
Family and publick Offices, 189. His Works 

^ and tbeir Chara6ler, 190. tfr.. Is condemned 
for Flattery, 191. 

PW the Third, his Efteem for Tacitus^ 216. 

Petroniusy his Family, and the Beginning of his 
Studies, 203. His Offices in the State^ 205* 
Is envied by Tigellinus^ 2c6. Withdraws from 
Nero*s Court, 209. Dies by opening his Veins, 

. 210. The Charafter of his Writings, 211, 
bfc. Is cenfured, 213. 

Philips King of Macedon^ his Saying of Demoftht' 
nes^ 46. 

Photiusj his CharaSer of DemoJiheneSy 48. Of 
Arriariy'jiy 75. Of Jppiariy 77. Of DioCa/- 
fiusy 90. Of Herodtanj 93. 

Pbryniy an Athenian Strumpet, 38. 

PUnyy his Account of Herodotusy 5. Of JuKus 
Cafary 143. Of Tacitusy 218. His Etteem 
for Suetoniusy 238. His Defcent, 246. And 
Education, 247. His Travels, 248. Com- 
pofes a Greek Tragedy, 250. His Advance- 
ments in the State, 251, {fff. His Character of 
the Chriftians, 253. Delivers his Panegy- 
rick, 254. Marries Calphurnia^ 256. His 
Writings, 257, And Charader, 259. 

PA- 
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Plutarch J feverely cenfures Herodotusj ii. His 
Birth and Family^ lOO^ Education, loi. Tra- 
vels into Egypt ^ 102. Colledb Materials for 
his Writings, 103. His Wife and Children, 
104. Is chofen Archon, io6. The Character 
of his Works, 107. 

PoUtiany his Charafter of Her$diany 93. Of Sue^ 
toniusy 240. 

Polybiusy in what Manner his Works were pre- 
ferved, 51. Born at Megalopolis^ 51. His 
Travels, 52. Is Counfellor to Scipio Africa-' 
^^h 53' Copied by i/z{y, 54. His Charafter, 
55, An Account of his Works, 58."^ 

Pompeiay fu(pe<Sted of Adultery, 135. 

Pontitij hisCharafter of 5^//2£/?, 125. 

PJyliiy an Account of them, 89. 

Pythagora^ an infamous Strumpet, aoS* 

^intiUarij his Charafter of Herodotus^ 8. Of 
Thucydidesy 25. Of DemoftheneSy 45. Of Ju- 
lius Cafar^ 140. Oi Cicero y 163. Of Ltvy^ 
180. Is Tutor to Pliny the younger, 247. 

^uintus Curtius^ various Opinions of the Age in 
which he lived, 196. An Account of his 
Writings, 197. His Stories of Alexander cen- 
fured, 199. Is. blamed for his AfFeftation of 
Eloquence, 200. And for his Negleft of Chro- 
nology, 201. 

R 

Raping his Character of Herodotus^ 10. OfThucy* 
dides^ 22. Of Polybius^ 59. Of Appian^ 81. 

Of 
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Of Sallvjl, 127. Of Julim Cafar^ 144. 

Pateradusj igi. Of ^intus CurtiuSy I 

Of Tacitusy 222. 
RkenanuSy firft publilhcs the Works of PatercUi 

194. 
Rofciusy accufed and acquitted, 258. 

S. 

SgIIuJI^ bom at Amtemumy 1 17. Is very immo: 
118. Expelled the Senate, 119. His Pofts 
the Government, 126. His Marriage i 
Friends, I2i. His Works and Charafter, i 
124, (ifr. 

Samojata^ i«f//7« bom there, no. 

Scaligevy his Charafter of Apfiariy 8o# 

Sejanusy flatter'd by Pater cuius ^ 194. 

Selimusy his Refpefl: for Cafai^% Commentar 

143- 

Senecay accufed of Luxury and Avarice, 88. 1 

Cenfure of Livy^ 186. 
Septimius Severusj his Life written by Herodi 

92. Is much applauded, 93. ADefcriptionof 

Apotheojisy 94. 
Sigonius, his CharaSer of Appian^ 80. 
Silius^ Gallant to MeffalinOy 223. 
SoJJius Seneca^ YzXxon to Plutarch^ 105. 
StephanuSf ftabs the Emperor Domitiany 80. 
Suetoniusy an Account of his Father and Fam 

237. Eftcem'd by Trajan^ 239. Is turned 

of his Places, 239. His Charafter, 239. Ms 

of his Works loft, 241. He is cenfurcd, 2. 

Is vindicated, 244. 
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SuidaSy his Account of Jppianj 77, Of P/«- 

tarchy loi. 
Sy/^7, his Saying of ^«////xCt;^r, 131. 

T. 

Tacitusy the Emperor, his Efteem. for Tacitus the 
Hiftorian, 220. 

Tacitus^ his pubhck Employments, 215. An Ac- 
count of his Works, 217. The Charafter of 
his Writings, 218. His Politicks are falfe, 224* 
His Annals found in Germany^ 229. 

Terentia, the Wife of 5^//«/?, 121. 

Terentia^ Wife to Cicero^ 149. 

Theodorus Ga%a^ his Efteem for Plutarch^ 107. 

Tljucydidu^ encouraged by Herodotus to write 
Hiftory, 5. Was bom at Athens^ fome Par- 
ticulars of his Family^ 16. Accufed of Athe- 
ifm, 18. Defends the Liberties of his Coun- 
try, 19. Is banifh'd, 19. Compared with 
Herodotusj 25. His Style, 25. 

Tigellinusy his Charadler, 208, A Debauchee in 
Nero*s Court, 209* Refolves to deftroy Pe- 
troniusj 210. 

Tlmoriy his Charader, loi. 

Timoxenaj Wife to Plutarch^ 104. 

Tolandy his Charadter of Plinyy %x^%. 

Trogusy his Cenfure of Salluji and Livy^ I27, 
Some Account of hini, 260. 

Valensy a Saying of his, 225. 

Valerius' Maximmy his Account oi Demoflhenes^ 

44- ^ 
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VertnOi many^reat Men born there, i67< 
Vepijcus, his Charaaer of fuftint 263. 

X. 

Jtin!i^fo«, born at Athens, and recommended to 
Cyriii, 27. Writes the Expeiiitioji off!^rvf, 
28. Receives the News of his Uon's Death, 29. 
His Works, 30. Is called the Athinian Mufe, 
30. A Jcaioufy between him and Piato^ 31. 
Preferves the Hiftory of Thucyilide:, 31. His 
Works have been the forming of many great 
Captains, 33. 

Z. 

%im. Tutor to Cicere, 159. 

Ziasbius, tranflatcs Salluji into Grteky 122, 
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